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Early spring in the Ninomaru garden at the imperial palace in Tokyo. Constructed in the seventeenth century, the garden is 
often attributed to Kobori Enshu. The present design dates from the thorough reconstruction of 1968, when 
strong modernist forms relying on a healthy horticultural use of plant material were added. (Photo by author, 21 March 1996) 
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Japanese gardens are fascinating expres- 
sions of landscape art. Their beauty speaks to 
veryone. What is behind this beauty? Why 

jo the gardens of Japan speak to us so 


rT 
i 


yngly? This volume delves into questions of 


beauty and ideas of nature expressed in the 
visual and literary arts of Japan as well as no- 


tions of taste and creativity in garden making. 


it goes beyond the popular understanding of 


Japanese gardens and locates them in a larger 


social and cultural context, revealing not only 

ww gardeners conceived their works but 
ilso how gardens functioned during key peri- 
Ods in classical, medieval, and early modern 
Japanese history. 

The foundations of Japanese garden art 
were laid from the tenth to the late twelfth 
centuries. Although Heian palace gardens no 

Nger exist, paintings and written accounts 
(including The Tale of Genji and the eleventh- 
century garden manual Sakuteiki) tell us much 
ibout their appearance and how they were 
ised by people at court. The spacious garden 

nting Tosanjoden palace, for example, was 
ceremonies and the pond gar- 
for boating parties. Unlike palace gardens, 
temple gardens of the period have survived 
ind been restored. Often designed to repre- 
sent the Buddhist paradise, gardens like those 
1c Motsu-ji temple nevertheless followed tra- 


established by palace garden art. 
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PREFACE 


Since 1988 when the first edition of this book came out, then called Themes, Scenes, and Taste 
in the History of Japanese Garden Art, various advances have been made in research on the 
Japanese garden. Numerous sites with remains of gardens from medieval and earlier peri- 
ods have been excavated and some even restored, leading to new realms of understanding. 
The embankments of a seventh-century garden pond unearthed in 1999 were spectacular 
for their age and size. Even an artistic fountainhead of carved stone was found. Not a few 
gardens of the later Nara and Heian periods were also brought to light in the 1ggos and 
show an equal scale of garden building. Rockwork and ground forms that had been covered 
for centuries were found to be surprisingly refined and delicate in their detailing, even to our 
modern eye. Much evidence on the appearance of historic garden details became available 
through research and was even made tangible after the repair and restoration of gardens 
such as those at Motsii-ji and By6d6-in. Recent research on still extant gardens of later times, 
specifically from the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, has shown how strong the 
tradition remained despite waves of modernization along Western lines that affected other 
spheres of Japanese culture. Research on the history of horticulture made great strides, too, 
underlining the rich creativity and the importance of the Edo period. Since 1988 many ar- 
ticles and books, some in Western languages, have appeared treating these new discoveries 
and insights and giving much easier access to the sources than before. This revised edition 
introduces these achievements and incorporates recent research results. 

My personal understanding of the garden has evolved, as well. Having had a chance to 
design and supervise the construction of many gardens in the years since the first edition of 
this book, I have come to appreciate how the garden functions as a work of art. Indeed the 
garden is to be viewed as art—as a medium between the designer and the user. Just like a 
landscape painter with brush and easel, in the garden one may shape the earth and group 
trees, water, and stones and, just as in painting, have them catch the light. In spring the 
morning sun may come in low to light up a drift of plants just in flower. In the course of the 
seasons, the summer light from above, or the winter light coming in low, again may have its 
effect to be used in a design scheme. Unlike painting, however, time plays an important role 
as seasons come and go and plants grow, flower, set fruit, and wither. They perform as quiet 
actors in their own slow theater, as the garden was called by an old and wise garden designer. 
Beyond the visual experience, a garden can also be smelled, and felt, and heard, and tasted. 

Thus the garden as a work of art is a total and direct sensual experience — certainly true 


for the traditional Japanese garden. When visiting a garden in Japan, even the more touristy 
ones, one is frequently offered a cup of tea with some sweets, invited to sit down and relax. 
This experience intensifies our sensual appreciation wrapped in a work of outdoor art. In 
historic records of garden visits, food is often described, sometimes the fruits or vegetables 
from the place itself. The taste of food, the fragrance of a flower, the feel of a walk along a 
path up the garden mound— such experiences are often beyond words and difficult to de- 
scribe. An even wider meaning, apart from the sensual, is involved in several early modern 
gardens where landscape scenery outside the garden is incorporated in the composition 
scheme. Borrowing the scenery in these gardens plays on our senses, to be sure, but an in- 
tellectual understanding is added in the form of wordplay or literary phrases that relate to 
the shapes before the eye. A clue that triggers the contemplative mind is often to be found in 
appended titles or names of buildings. This is the pinnacle of creativity in garden art. A 
product of my improved understanding, this revised edition gives more credit to the high 
quality of the gardens discussed— not only through the revised text but also through new 
color photos. To support further research, at the end of the book there is an extensive char- 
acter glossary. 

Looking back over the years that I have worked on Japanese garden research and this 
book, I recall all the people who have helped me in various ways. Invaluable everyday sup- 
port was given by my wife, Nakamura Noriko, and it is to her that this book is dedicated. As 
an artist, knowledgeable on Japan’s traditional arts, she greatly helped me to understand the 
hidden qualities attached to almost everything of more than mundane value in Japan. 

In the field of research, most of my gratitude is addressed to fellow designer, good friend, 
and professor Nakamura Makoto, who received me hospitably as a research fellow in his In- 
stitute of Landscape Architecture at Kyoto University and guided me for almost four years, 
and also to Professor Shirahata Yézaburd, formerly from the same institute, whose active in- 
terest and help with difficult Japanese was of great support. Professor Meto Vroom, my 
teacher of landscape architecture, received me as a visiting member of the Department of 
Landscape Architecture at the Agricultural University in Wageningen in the Netherlands 
for the last half year of my writing work. Also I thank Professor Willem van Gulik, former 
director of the National Museum of Ethnology in Leiden, and Professor Wim Boot of the 
Center of Japanese Studies of the Leiden University, both of whom initiated me in the field 
of Japanese studies. A number of other people have assisted in bringing this book about. I 
want to express my appreciation for assistance to Professor Yoshida Hironobu and all the 
other staff members and students from the Institute of Landscape Architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Kyoto; to Professors Hara Toshihiko and Ishikawa Mitsunobu for help with read- 
ing and translating old Japanese texts; to Marc Keane and Linda Beukers-Smith for helping 
me with my English; to Professors Amasaki Hiromasa, Iwatsubo Gord, Kat6 Kunio, and 


Bernard Jeannel for support in various senses; and to Imperial Household Agency members 
Hoshi Masachiyo, Futahashi Yukiko, and Kajitani Eij1. 
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Finally, I want to thank the University of Hawai‘i Press for the thorough advice of its re- 
viewers and the patient and equally substantial support of its editing staff. 

Research was made possible with a scholarship from the Japanese Ministry of Education 
and a fellowship from the Japan Foundation. Photography for this revised edition was made 
possible by, among others, Kyoto University of Art and Design. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Japanese gardens are well known— and not only among landscape architects— as one of 
the more fascinating expressions of world art. Despite this fame the Japanese garden is ill 
understood outside specialist circles. Popular books on the subject offer little more than 
superficial opinions on a loosely defined “symbolic meaning” of Japanese gardens; at their 
best they tell us stories, hardly seeming to be probable, of garden-making priests who ex- 
pressed the profound meaning of the universe in the material forms of the rock gardens they 
supposedly made with their own hands. The research that led to the present work started in 
all its ignorance as an attempt to get beyond this popular comprehension of Japanese garden 
art and locate it in a larger social and cultural context. 

Asa landscape architect I was above all interested in the garden as a product: something 
made by people to satisfy the needs of others. An owner of a garden may need it for certain 
reasons of utility, but more interesting to artistic design is a commissioner’s craving for ab- 
stract and eternal qualities— of beauty, for instance. Arrangements of natural features in 
the garden may or may not evoke beauty. This book views gardens, on the one hand, from 
the standpoint of the owner or commissioner who wanted beauty and, on the other, from the 
point of view of the garden maker who knew how to create it. I have selected three periods 
out of the many centuries of Japan’s garden history — periods that illustrate the garden as 
art, something surely of interest to present-day landscape architects. These three periods 
constitute the three parts of the book. 


Part One, “Themes,” deals with the later Heian period: from the tenth until the late twelfth 
century. In this period the foundations of a native Japanese tradition of garden art were laid. 
None of the palace gardens of the courtly aristocracy in the capital city Heian exist any 
longer; they are mostly known from records and illustrative paintings. Paintings are not 
only informative about the appearance of the gardens but also show us how gardens were 
used by the people at court. A typical spacious yard in front of the main palace hall was used 
for festive ceremonies; a large pond in front of this yard was used for boating parties. One of 
the palaces, the Tdsanjdden, is discussed here at length. A few temples remote from the cap- 
ital still have remains, now often restored, of late-eleventh- and twelfth-century gardens. 
These gardens, often designed to represent a Buddhist paradise, stand within the traditions 


that originated in the palace gardens. This continuity is illustrated in a section on a garden 
at the temple of Motsii-j1. 

The practice and theory of garden making were still in an early stage in the Heian period. 
Yet a manual on gardens was written— the eleventh-century Sakuteiki—that dwells upon 
the typical layout of the pond gardens of the period. This layout evolved as a result of mod- 
est changes in the natural topography of the typical palace site in the capital. The manual 
does not develop this as a conscious design policy. The typical topographically determined 
layout was backed up in the Sakute:k: with a philosophy on the divination of sites. The 
Sakuteiki emerged from a small group of Heian noblemen who showed an active interest in 
garden art. Most likely these men had no idea of the down-to-earth techniques of garden 
making. The Sakuteiki does not cover this subject. Construction and maintenance of gar- 
dens were undertaken by nameless bondmen who belonged to the manorial landholdings of 
the courtly aristocracy. The Sakutetki, as well as contemporary novels such as the Tale of 
Genji, give us a clear and profound insight into the way nature was perceived by the men 
and women at the imperial court. Mental images of nature relied on archetypes derived 
from classical literature. Most outspoken in this respect were themes of the lyrical poetry 
that was widely read and written at the Heian court. As poetry was above all concerned with 
images of nature, it gave an emotional content to plants, trees, and other manifestations of 
nature in the garden. The poetic aesthetics of plant material were apparently so well known 
that the Sakute:ki hardly discusses planting design. Themes in plant material needed no de- 
sign explanation; what mattered was one plant of the lyrical theme in an essential setting 
that brought out its poetic image. Composition of form was important for the design of dec- 
orative arrangements of rocks in the garden. The Sakuteiki employs in this respect the term 
“landscape scenery as it is found in nature.” This phrase and the appearance of the Heian 
rock arrangements suggest a link with landscape painting. 


Part Two, “Scenes,” deals with the medieval period, roughly defined as the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Here the focus shifts from the Heian courtly nobility to the rising aris- 
tocracy of Zen Buddhist priests and powerful military men. Small medieval gardens meant 
to be appreciated as a scene were found in front of halls where the new aristocracy held their 
fashionable gatherings. Such meetings were held at first in Zen temples and later at the res- 
idences of high-ranking military men as well. 

Early-fourteenth-century garden art in Japan witnessed a strong influence of Chinese 
ideas on landscape art from the Song period (g60—1279)—- seen in the pond garden at the 
Zen Buddhist temple Tenryi-ji. This garden is designed as a scene to be viewed from the 
main hall; its pond is too small to stage boating parties. A composition of rocks represent- 
ing a waterfall evokes a depth of perspective, for which it effectively employs compositional 
theories of Chinese landscape painting. As a concept it is so revolutionary for its time that 
it could not possibly have been designed by a Japanese. Even the native landscape painters of 
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that time did not understand the Chinese composition schemes of landscape painting and 
experimented with them only hesitatingly. The Zen priest Muso Kokushi, who founded 
Tenryii-ji, cannot have designed or built its garden. Gardens like the one at Tenryi-ji were 
conceived by Chinese immigrants— cultured men who had fled China after the fall of the 
Song dynasty. These men were welcomed at the early medieval Zen monasteries that were 
directly sponsored by the central military government. Monasteries were in fact prestigious 
academies of Chinese learning, including literary criticism on landscape art. Japanese gar- 
den making in the temples was shaped by a strong Chinese influence, and the appraisal of 
gardens was therefore done in fashionable Chinese phrases. 

The situation was quite different in the late medieval period starting around the 
mid-fifteenth century. In the course of time a particular kind of cultural gathering had de- 
veloped at which the military elite and Zen priests showed each other the Chinese exotics 
they possessed — ceramics, paintings, and such. Chinese literature was frequently discussed, 
and verses were written. Adapting to the requirements of the new salon, a new type of ar- 
chitecture had developed: the architecture of the reading room, which allowed for a 
profitable display of the Chinese imports. The wall at one side of the reading room consisted 
of sliding screens that could be pushed aside to give a full view of the garden. This garden 
could not be entered, however, for it was only meant to be viewed. It was conceived as a 
landscape scene. The cramped layout of the walled-in residences allowed for a garden of 
only limited size. Illustrative here is the small family temple —in fact the private resi- 
dence-cum-working-place of a wealthy Zen priest. There is an explosive growth in the 
number of these small temples parallel to the waning of the central military power and the 
large Zen monasteries they sponsored. 

Within the compound of the typical family temple could be found a reading room with 
a decorative garden in front of it. Quite a few of these small gardens at family temples have 
survived. They feature scenic rock compositions, sparse plantation, but hardly ever water in 
a designed form because of the limited space. The typical appearance of a scenic composition 
in a small enclosed space aroused great interest in the twentieth century, and the character- 
istics of “the style” in which they were supposedly laid out have been defined. This recent 
definition— referred to as the karesansui, or dry landscape style — has even engendered the 
face-lifting of some old family temple gardens. Research into the history of the famous stone 
garden at RyGan-ji is of particular interest because this garden proves to be of a much later 
date than is generally believed. As we will see, a recently excavated small scenic garden at the 
residence of a warlord in the provinces named Asakura illustrates that the medieval achieve- 
ment of a scenic concept of garden design was not limited to the dry landscape style, for this 
little garden has a pond. 

As an effect of the increasing dynamics of Japan’s medieval economy a class of landless 
outcasts came into existence. They were only permitted to do dirty work such as handling 
the dead, building roads, or working with earth. Some of them became proficient in garden 
making, however, and caught the attention of the literate. As a group of garden profession- 
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als they were faced with the design problem of the small scenic garden outside the reading 
room. Contemplating gardens of previous times, they found the waterfalls composed of 
rocks most spectacular and recognized them as a landscape composition. Soon there were 
contacts between outcast garden makers and late medieval landscape painters, now fully 
mastering Chinese landscape composition in painting. The waterfall composition became 
a popular theme in small gardens of late medieval date. The gardens continued to be praised 
with Chinese literary phrases, sometimes explicitly lauding the technique of evoking a depth 
of perspective. 

Developments in Japan’s medieval garden history are thus interpreted here as the evolu- 
tion of a scenic garden concept. The scenic garden relied in its landscape illusion on the sug- 
gestion of a shape: a scene. My interpretation of the medieval small garden as scenic stands 
in contrast to another, popular interpretation that sees this type of garden as an expression of 
“the spirit of Zen.” Yet there is no historical evidence that medieval garden makers wanted 
to express the spirit of Zen with their creations. An analysis of the origins of the “Zen inter- 
pretation,” as it presently prevails, shows that it originated in the intellectual climate of 
1930's Japan under the threat of spreading nationalism and the advent of World War II. 
After the war it became popular abroad. 


Part Three, “Taste,” deals with the early modern period: roughly the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. It 1s called modern because the practice and theory of garden art became es- 
tablished in a way that does not differ much from our own days. 

Economic progress in the late medieval period led to the formation of several merchant 
towns. The old capital Heian, or Kyoto by its modern name, was one of these. In urban fash- 
ionable society, a romantic appreciation of nature became a generally understood emotion in 
the course of the sixteenth century. Its popularity was due largely to the activities of travel- 
ing poets who came into profound contact with natural landscapes outside the town. In the 
towns the poets joined the salons of rich merchants where their poetry was read, recited, and 
composed in sociable sessions. Such gatherings were held in little outbuildings at the back of 
the townhouses. Conveniences such as a hearth or privy were luxuries like the good food 
and rice wine that were served. All this not only heightened the atmosphere of the meetings 
but also meant that the hardships of nature could be appreciated as something romantic be- 
cause they were now divorced from the comforts of daily life. 

Toward the end of the sixteenth century military men in the provinces rose to power. In- 
evitably they came into contact with the commercial centers in the towns as well as their 
leading circles. At political meetings of military men and urban leaders, rules of conduct 
were of utmost importance — especially manifest in an increasingly elaborate etiquette of 
drinking tea. The tea meeting would take place in an outbuilding behind the house, a struc- 
ture now exclusively furnished for the etiquette of tea. To this small building belonged a tea 
garden that indicated through its stepping stones the correct way of proceeding toward the 
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teahouse. The tea garden was therefore a garden whose design was based on a single ab- 
stract concept, namely, to give material form to the procedures of the etiquette. The tea ex- 
perts who conceived the tea garden introduced the free use of any kind of material they 
could think of. To design a garden departing from an abstract concept— as well as to make 
free use of any kind of material—were two basic achievements of early modern garden art. 

The single, limited concept of the tea garden was surpassed in the garden world of the 
seventeenth-century urban elite in Kyoto. Tea experts, artists, rich merchants, and intellec- 
tuals gathered around the emperor, who was completely stripped of political power by the 
provincial military men who had managed to centralize their rule over all Japan. The elite 
around the imperial court were politically powerless but financially supported by the central 
military government. A typical escapist attitude became fashionable that brought forth an 
imaginative disposition toward the scenery of natural landscape as well as that of the garden. 
This attitude must be taken, together with the popular rise of nature romanticism in the 
cities, as a driving force behind the modernization of garden art. This modernization is il- 
lustrated in some of the imperial gardens of the time, which in their peculiar design show us 
the modern, imaginative attitude. Romantic appreciation of landscape scenery was ex- 
pressed in gardens that integrate the scenic beauty of hills and valleys into an overall com- 
position — the so-called borrowed scenery gardens. The borrowed scene was not only con- 
sistent in its visual composition but often carried an extended, intellectual understanding. 

Production of gardens became modern when each stage in the process became the task 
of a specialized group of people. Kobori Enshi, generally considered to have been a kind of 
garden artist, was actually a high government official who directed the building and design 
of architecture and gardens. His role in inventing garden concepts is illustrated here with 
the well-documented garden at Konchi-in. This garden’s symbolism is direct, which typifies 
the intellectual appreciation of gardens of the early modern elite in Kyoto. The elite around 
the emperor developed an abstract concept of taste that drew heavily on classical literary 
ideas and on values of the earlier urban salons. They constrained themselves to a fictitious 
kind of simplicity in beauty—a minimalism that inherently stressed the need for intellec- 
tualism and invention. Thus they came to value an intellectual sort of creativity that is illus- 
trated here with the gardens at KohG-an, where Kobori Enshi intended to live after his 
retirement. 


Though the book ends here, the history of Japanese garden art does not stop in the seven- 
teenth century. The eighteenth century and the first half of the nineteenth show the grow- 
ing importance of garden art as a cultural aspiration of regional governors (daimyo) who 
competed nationwide for the finest garden.' Garden construction became a professional 
practice with famous companies and guilds in every major town. Horticulture and the play- 
ful garden detail were keys to higher standards of gardening (see Plate 1). 

The incredible richness in horticultural varieties of garden plants in this period was never 
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to be attained again.’ Garden materials were designed, produced, and sold in a profusion 
that rivals the modern garden supermarket. Popular interest began to spread, but the grow- 
ing popularity led to a kind of mannerist mainstream expressed in the standard composi- 
tional ideas found in many picture books on gardens that appeared in this century-and-a- 
half. These books introduce historic gardens as well—and not a few falsifications of 
historical fact originate here, leaving their mark on research in the field until World War II 
and perhaps even later. From the 1860s on, a growing wave of information on Western gar- 
den art reached Japan, which again brought forth a rich and renewed variety of forms and 
ideas. Traditional practice continued to be meaningful, however, and no revolutionary dis- 
ruption took place. Ogawa Jihei (1860-1933) made gardens of a high naturalistic quality, 
finding a new expression within the tradition, whereas the gardens of Shigemori Mirei 
(1898— 1978) stand closer to an international modern art movement.‘ After the 1960s, eco- 
nomic growth and the bubble economy brought large funds and many commissions, often 
in an urban setting. Traditional rock arrangement remained meaningful in park and plaza 
design, where planting abandoned tradition for the flowers and fashionable free-growing 
deciduous trees of modern landscape architecture. It is in private spaces that the traditions of 
Japanese garden art retain their full vigor of expression, hopefully for many centuries to 
come. 
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PART ONE THEMES 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE HEIAN PERIOD | GARDENS AND ARISTOCRATS 


In the year 794 the seat of Japan’s imperial government was moved to a newly constructed 
city, Heiankyo, a name that translates as Capital of Quiet and Peace. The capital Heian gave 
its name to the historical period of imperial reign that began in 794 and lasted until the end 
of civil rule in 1185. For most of the Heian period the emperor reigned but actual power was 
in the hands of powerful ministers who, with a few exceptions, were all members of a sin- 
gle aristocratic clan, the Fujiwara. Making clever use of marriage customs they managed in 
the end to dominate the imperial family completely, although they never laid claim to the 
imperial throne. For the Fujiwara regents the late tenth and the eleventh centuries were 
most glorious; it was an age in which classical culture was brought to maturity.'! And garden 
art reached standards that proved to be the origins of a great tradition. 

It was first of all literature that attained great heights— not only setting classical stan- 
dards for the following centuries but pervading Fujiwara society itself. The Fujiwaras were 
endlessly devoted to composition of poetry, both in private and in company of others, for in- 
stance at poetry contests where teams were called upon to compose on given themes. Tales 
and diaries, often written by women, formed the other half of Heian’s flourishing literary 
world and its prose is rich in poetry and poetic idiom.” Poetry was such an all-pervading 
medium that it was decisive for proper etiquette and became the preferred vehicle for ex- 
pressing human feelings. In fact, conversations could be conducted exclusively by exchang- 
ing poems.? 

Part One of this work shows that themes of poetry also affected garden art. As we will 
see, the Fujiwaras used their gardens as a stage for splendid festivals and gorgeous cere- 
monies.’ Their gardens, like the buildings of the Heian palaces, formed an integral part of 
the elegant life of the Heian nobles. They never saw it as something outside themselves and 
therefore did not regard a garden as an external form. For them, immersed in its beauty, the 
garden was emotionally experienced from within. It is Heian poetry that bridged the gap be- 
tween garden forms and human emotions. But before we reach this conclusion we must 
look into the actual appearance of the gardens and discover how they came into existence. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


PALACE GARDENS 


This chapter deals with palace gardens of the later Heian period. Their actual appearance is 
reconstructed here in order to give an idea of what a palace garden looked like. In passing, 
too, we will see how the garden was used. We turn first to the architecture and its layout: the 
setting of which the garden formed a part. 


Palace Architecture 


In earlier times the architecture of Japanese stately buildings was closely inspired by the Chi- 
nese model (Paine and Soper 1981, p. 325 ff.). The large compound of the imperial palace, 
for instance, in which ministries and other governmental institutions were housed, was laid 
out according to Chinese principles of monumental symmetry (Figure 1). Moreover, the 
buildings themselves were of painted wood in the Chinese style and erected on stone foun- 
dations. The roofs were tiled. Off the central axis, deviating from the Chinese symmetry, lay 
the imperial residence (Figure 2). This too was a complex of buildings symmetrically 
arranged in plan. But from the very origin of palace architecture in Japan the buildings of 
the emperor’s private residence kept strongly to native traditions, and the Heian palace 
formed no exception. The buildings were of plain unpainted wood; roofs were covered with 
bark shingles. Pillars were simply dug into the ground in the old primitive way (Paine and 
Soper 1981, pp. 327—336; Ota 1975, pp. 14—15). Only in later centuries of the Heian period 
did the imperial residence begin to depart from the symmetric layout. Asymmetry and the 
overall appearance of unpainted wood became typical features. In due course, the imperial 
palaces came to inspire the designs of spacious residences of other high-ranking government 
officials. 

The regular residence of a mid-level aristocrat in the later Heian period occupied a piece 
of land of 1 ché (roughly 1 hectare). It was surrounded by a wall with several gates— usually 
south, east, and west but not on the north side (Paine and Soper 1981, pp. 341-343; Ota 
1975, pp. 14—16). In front of the main hall (shinden) was, as in an emperor’s palace, an open 
space for the staging of annual ceremonial festivities. East or west (sometimes on both sides) 
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of the south-facing main hall were annexes (tainoya) connected with corridors (watadono, 
watariro). From these annexes one or two galleries might lead into the garden toward pavil- 
ions, so that the whole complex of buildings surrounded the open site for the festivities. 
Gates in the garden galleries gave access to the site. All the buildings were raised on pillars 
above the ground. In front of this complex of buildings was a large pond with one or more 
islands in it, an element lacking in the official state palace. 

The palatial architecture of the Heian aristocrats was defined by Sawada Natari, an early- 
nineteenth-century scholar on architecture, as an almost symmetric arrangement. In his Var- 
tous Thoughts on Houses (Kaoku zakk6, 1842), an illustration accompanied the description 
and became a standard illustration for publications on Heian gardens (Figure 3). (See, for in- 
stance, Bring and Wayembergh 1981, p. 165, probably after Shimoyama 1976, p. xi.) But 
Sawada’s illustration is an idealized simplification showing an archetypal symmetric 
arrangement that was hardly ever found in reality. Recent research has shown that palaces 
were mostly asymmetrically planned. Certainly they were not symmetric in the later Heian 
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Figure 2. Plan of the im- 
perial residence, the 
Ceremonja/ dairi. The Shishinden | 

courr was the formal meeting 
hall where the emperor 
held his daily discussions 
with primary officials. 
The present impenal 
palace in Kyoto Is a 
nineteenth-century re- 
construction of the im- 
perial residence (Shi- 
scale 100 m. moyama 1976). 


period, when many splendid gardens were built. The nineteenth-century illustration, there- 
fore, does not serve our purpose with regard to symmetry. It simply gives an idea of the ap- 
pearance of Heian palace architecture with its halls and pavilions connected by galleries— 
all elevated above the ground on stilts (Ota 1975, pp. 18 and 20; Mori 1986, p. 105). 

One reason to refrain from symmetry when laying out a palace was the need to adapt to 
the natural topography of a site. Layout was also dictated, of course, by the convenient or- 
ganization of entrances, rooms, and corridors. Finally, Japanese writers like to point out a 
dislike for symmetry in other aspects of Japan’s cultural life, suggesting a general aversion to 
symmetry in the Japanese genius (Ota 1975, p. 24; Tamura 1964, p. 54). In any event, organ- 
ization of space in relation to prevailing conditions, such as the topography of a site, must 
have played an important role in the formation of a certain freedom in layout. One of the 
palaces, T6sanjdden (also read as Higashi Sanj6dono), of the Fujiwara family is described in 
some detail here to illustrate this statement. 

The Tédsanjdden palace was inhabited by several successive generations of the Fujiwara 
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Figure 3. Representation 
of the Heian-penod 
palace architecture (shin- 
denzukurl) in Sawada 
Natar’s Kaoku zakk6, 
edited in |842. It pre- 
sents the architectural 
style of the palaces as an 
almost symmetric layout 
with an annex to the 
east and the west from 
which galleries extend 
to garden pavilions built 
over a central pond. 
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clan. Indeed it was so important that it was once used as a temporary residence for an em- 
peror. The palace is often mentioned in contemporary sources or depicted in paintings. 
From these sources its appearance can be understood in such detail that a plan of its main 
buildings could be reconstructed (Figure 4).'! The land on which the Tdsanjéden palace was 
built was roughly 100 meters wide from east to west and twice as large north to south. The 
site was therefore double the size of a mid-level courtly residence. A wooded hillock with a 
spring at its foot, both natural features, were in the southwestern corner of the site.? Hillock 
and spring were incorporated as garden features in the total layout. Slightly north was the 
main entrance in the west wall together with connecting parts of the building used as an en- 
trance porch, reception rooms, and so forth. The west side faced the nearby imperial 
palace — the motivation, no doubt, for locating the main entrance on this side. The seat of 
honor in the main hall lies in the eastern half, oriented toward the west. The seat was occu- 
pied by the host of the house and at a certain period of time, during a temporary stay, by the 
emperor himself. The host faced the guests in this way when they entered the main hall 
from the anterooms connected with the entrance section of the whole compound. 

A garden pond lies to the south, the usual arrangement. Only one garden pavilion is pres- 
ent, the one on the west side. From the seat of honor one had this pavilion directly in view. 
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It formed a stage for musicians who played at festivals or it was used as a mooring place for 
pleasure boats. One can imagine, too, that the sight of the natural hillock was appreciated — 
another reason to locate the seat of honor facing it. Such factors were decisive for an asym- 
metric spatial organization of the palace buildings of Tosanjdden. 


The Palace Garden of Tésanjéden 


The splendid residences of the Heian courtly nobles usually possessed a spacious pond gar- 
den as at the Tdsanjdden palace (Figure 5). A garden type can be defined by certain charac- 
teristic elements. The typical courtly garden had a pond with one or more islands, an open 
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Figure 4. Plan of the 
palace T 6sanjdden. It 
shows the main hall, al- 
most central, with the 
large annex on the east 
side situated on the right 
from it in the plan. The 
buildings face the pond 
with its three islands. The 
roofs of the major halls 
are indicated with a 
screen tone. Connecting 
galleries were also 
roofed. (n.m. = natural 
mound: w. = natural 
well: m.h. = main hall; 

p. = pond.) (Ota 1975, 
p. 24: after Ota 1941, 

il. 10, p. 17; also Mon 
1945, p. 474, il. 32.) 


Figure 5. The Tosanjoden 
palace and tts garden in 
a reconstruction sketch. 
At the left-hand bottom 
comer is the natural 
mound. The main hall 
stands in front of the 
sand-covered open 
space. (Tracing from 
Mon 1984, p. 16, pre- 
senting it mistakenly as 
Hdjuji-den. The buildings 
are clearly recognizable 
as the palace Tdsanj6- 
den—for instance, by 
the large eastern annex. 
Hdjiiji-den had an annex 
on the west side; com- 
pare with Figure 8.) 


area in front of the main hall, and a little garden stream emptying into the pond. Here I 
want to discuss the garden of the Tdsanjdden palace in detail as a representative example. 
(See Mori 1984, pp. 74-75.) 

Facing the main hall of Tosanj6den was an open area, typical of courtly gardens, covered 
with a layer of white sand.* Behind it was the pond with, in this case, three islands. Slightly 
off the central axis of the main hall lay the first bridge leading to the largest island. This 
bridge was an arch lacquered in bright vermilion. It was set, as usual, at an angle diverging 


from the perpendicular to the facade of the main hall. Two more bridges of simpler design 
connected the other islands to the large island in front. At the back there was a fourth bridge 
connecting the third island with the pond’s back shore. The middle section of this bridge 
could be removed to let pleasure boats pass or perhaps to block access to the islands from the 
back. A natural well existed at the foot of a natural mound in the southwestern corner of 
the compound. The buildings were built around the well, enclosing it, a typical feature of 
the Tosanjdden palace; usually wells were sited some distance from the buildings. 

The buildings of Tésanjéden were arranged in such a way that the natural well lay at the 
point where the main halls were connected to the gallery leading to the garden pavilion. The 
water from this reportedly overflowing spring was led to the north, under the buildings el- 
evated on stilts, to run back toward the south under the annexes east of the main hall. From 
this point the stream was designed as a typical garden stream (yarimizu) with natural rocks 
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set here and there in and alongside the water. Running along the eastern side of the 
sand-covered open area, the stream finally emptied into the northeastern corner of the pond. 
The ground around this stream was shaped in gently rising and falling mounds covered in 
green and sparsely planted with a few flowers and shrubs. Such softly undulating ground 
forms were called nosuji.° South of the main hall the stream could be crossed by one stone 
bridge —a natural slab— and two plank bridges. Over these bridges one entered the sandy 
area after having descended the stairs of the eastern annex or entering through the gate in 
the eastern garden gallery. 

Here and there along the shore of the pond were simple arrangements of natural rocks. 
A few solitary trees stood on the sand-covered open space. Otherwise planting was found 
only on the island and on the ground forms at the stream. Apart from the natural wood on 
the hillock in the southwest, which was largely left as it was found, decorative planting and 
rock work were scattered and sparse —a detail confirmed by pictures of gardens, as in scroll 
paintings of the period (see Kawahara 1985). 


Palace Gardens in Scroll Paintings 


Illustrations of Heian gardens are found on painted scrolls of the period and give us more 
information. The scrolls show a series of scenes that illustrate a running story (Shirahata 
1970). Each scene depicts something that relates to the story told in the scroll as a whole. The 
scenes showing gardens, therefore, are painted for their narrative purpose. The narrative 
message is conveyed in the activities of the persons, but to what extent the message lies in the 
garden itself is open to question. Rarely do written words accompany the pictures, and there 
is never text for illustrated gardens. Scenes of small-scale gardens showing a few people in 
a setting of intimate and romantic scenery carry without much doubt a strong narrative 
message. In these cases the subject of the scroll is always fictional.° Such scenes show the 
courtyards behind the main hall in between buildings and galleries (see Plate 2). A single 
tree or a few low plants are the only garden details indicated. 

Large-scale scenes showing official, public, or historic occasions are less likely, depending 
on illustrative methods, and we may assume that they show the real look of a garden in the 
Heian period. The appearance of the Tdsanjoden palace and its garden was reconstructed 
from this kind of source material. It is a representative example showing typical features of 
the Heian pond garden as found in residences of the courtly aristocracy. The large open 
space in front of the main hall is the main ground for some festive or ceremonial gathering; 
the pond is used for boating; the island and pavilions serve as a stage for musicians. These 
festive events originated in the perennial rites of the early emperors when ruling was still a 
matter of magic and gods rather than politics. In the late Heian period these rites had de- 
veloped into something between an official ceremony and an elegant festivity that, to be 
honest, could turn into prosaic celebrating. The so-called winding stream banquets 
(kyokusuien or megurimizu) were held every year on the third day of the third month of the 
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lunar calendar. Wine cups sitting on painted floats were sent down the garden stream. As 
the cup passed, each guest in turn had to lift it, drink the wine, and recite a self-composed 
poem. It is easily understood that everyone attending was well in his cups after several 
poems. (See also Morris 1978, pp. 148—149, on drinking at parties.) 

Another annual ceremony staged in the garden was the pony contest, shown in a scroll 
painting titled Picture Scroll of the Pony Contest at the Imperial Visit (Komakurabe gy6k6 
emaki).’ As the scroll unwinds (Figure 6), it shows the historic visit paid by Emperor Go 
Ichij6 (1016—1045) in 1024 to his chief adviser (Rampaku), Yorimichi of the Fujiwara clan. 
The palace shown in this illustration was Yorimichi’s Kaya-in (also Kaya-no-in). The em- 
peror was entertained with a grand ceremonial contest of small horses. It was the fifth day of 
the fifth month in the lunar calendar, roughly corresponding to a day in July in our mod- 
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ern solar calendar. Despite this time indication, chrysanthemums are shown blossoming and 
the leaves of maples are depicted in autumn colors. The artist may have wanted to stress the 
beauty of the garden. In the middle of the picture, in the upper half, one notes the lower part 
of the main building of the palace. Stairs lead up from the garden to a square platform on 
short legs. This is the seat of the emperor, who is not visible. At his right side Adviser 
Yorimichi himself is seated; other nobles sit on the veranda. The cushionlike bags bulging 
out under the screens that hang in the open walls of the hall to the left and the right of the 
stairs are not bags at all but the elaborate sleeves of courtly ladies — forbidden by etiquette 
to expose more of themselves than this part of their multilayered kimono. Colors had to 


match the occasion (Morris 1978, pp. 194-195). 
At the left side of the picture, a gallery with a pavilion juts into the garden and over the 
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Figure 6. Scene showing 
part of the garden at the 
palace Kaya-in in the Pic- 
ture Scroll of the Pony 
Contest at the Imperial 
Visit (painted fourteenth 
century). The illustration 
is described in the text. 
(Traced from Akiyama 
1968, pp. 80-82, ill. 63: 
original in S6tard Kubo 
Collection.) 
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pond. A temporary platform is set up in the pavilion. In the garden pond in front of the 
main hall, two boats are poled about by young court pages with their hair done in a Chinese 
manner, as certain records state. One also notes the costumed musicians who sit in the boats, 
beating their drums and playing their flutes. The two boats, also in Chinese fashion, have 
their sterns modeled as the heads of a dragon and a phoenix. An arched vermilion bridge 
leads to the opposite shore, likely an island, on which more drums are set up as well as a 
temporary tent that, as we may guess, houses the drummers and other musicians.’ The shore 
of the pond is designed with inlets and peninsulas. Rocks are scarce. An interesting detail is 
the tiny couples of cranes and turtles playing here and there along the edge of the water. 
This is not a realistic representation of live animals but a depiction of the artificial garden 
figures described in records.’ Solitary trees of differing species stand here and there; maple 
and pine trees are identified beyond doubt, but other species are also indicated. 

A scroll titled Picture Scroll of the Annual Rites and Ceremonies (Nenjii gy6jt emakt) shows 
the series of annual festivities and ceremonies celebrated among the courtly aristocracy. A 
section titled “Visit of the Feudal Lords to the Emperor” (Chokin gy6k6) shows part of a gar- 
den (Figure 7).'° The overall composition of the picture is similar to the one just discussed. 
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Again only the lower sections of the main hall are shown, and only the stretch of sand and 
adjoining pond edge of the garden can be seen. This must have been the most practical way 
to represent a scene taking place in front of a main hall, as the size of a scene on a scroll was 
limited and tended to be narrow and elongated. The palace, of which part is shown in this 
second picture, was the H6jaji-den, where the politically powerful Emperor Go Shirakawa 
(1132—1198) was in residence after his retirement. In front of the main hall one sees the feu- 
dal lords ceremonially putting in an appearance in full armor.'! In the same place as in the 
illustration of the pony contest just described, one discerns the square cushion on which His 
Imperial Highness would sit, although in deference to his status he is not depicted. All that 
is seen of the courtly ladies is just their multilayered sleeves. They are looking on from be- 
hind the hanging reed screens (sudare). As in the preceding illustration, guests are enter- 
tained by the exotic sight of a phoenix-headed boat poled around by four page boys; only one 
boat is shown, though, and no musicians are seated in it. At the lower edge of the illustra- 
tion, in the right half, the ridge of a temporary tent is seen, under which the musicians must 
be seated, suggested by the fiery decoration of a huge drum. The tent with its musicians 
stands on an island; a vermilion lacquered bridge leads to it.!2 Rocks are arranged in groups 
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Figure 7. Garden scene 
from the late-Heian 
palace H6yjuji-den as 
illustrated in the Picture 
Scroll of the Annual Rites 
and Ceremonies, an 
early-seventeenth- 
century copy of a 
twelfth-century orginal 
(1175?). The text de- 
scribes the illustration. 
(Traced from Nagasaka 
1931, vol. 12, pp. 20-23.) 


Figure 8. The Hojuji-den 
palace in a reconstruc- 
tion sketch. Although 
the resemblance to the 
Tdsanjoden seems strik- 
ing at first, they differ 
considerably in detail. 
(Traced from a photo of 
a model in Ebata 1976, 
p. 37; compare with 
Figure 5.) 
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along the garden stream to the right and at a few points along the edge of the pond. Sparse 
planting can be seen in the open area in front of the main hall where the feudal lords are 
gathered. Pines and cherries can be made out among the trees. A different representation 
of the same garden on the same scroll shows the same number of trees and the same species 
at the same place. The appearance of this mansion, the H6jiji-den palace, is known in de- 
tail from other sources as well. A model of the buildings has been made (Figure 8), but the 
miniature trees in the model do not always accord with the representation on the scroll. 
Belonging to a slightly later period is a scroll titled Picture Scroll of the Incarnations and 
Miracles at the Kasuga Temple (Kasuga gongen kenki emaki; Akiyama 1968, ill. 103, pp. 
138—140, with comment on p. 151). A section shows a residence of a Fujiwara governor 
called Toshimori (d. 1309?) The representation (Figure g) is less stylistic and more natural 
than the preceding pictures discussed here. It is more difficult to judge its reliability as a his- 
torical source because we do not have the abundance of corroborating documentary evi- 
dence we have for the others (see Tamura 1964). As for the garden, many elements already 
noted are present. There is, for example, the stream that passes under some buildings before 
it flows into the pond. Along the stream the ground has been shaped into gently sloping no- 
sujt garden mounds clad with ground cover and sparsely planted with solitary flowers, 
shrubs, and trees of different species. Pine and rose can be made out. Here and there rocks 
are set in unobtrusive groups. Revealing the wealth of the owner — besides the spaciousness 
and the rich decoration of the architecture — are a birdcage and some tray landscapes (4on- 
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a reproduction of the 
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ple, dated | 309. (Traced 
from Akiyama 1968, 
pp. | 38-140, and It6 
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seki, bonsan) in front of the veranda. These miniature landscapes were probably exotics im- 
ported from the mainland. A hare as well as a peacock and hen walk around freely. Man- 
darin ducks swim in the pond and plovers fly over it. Across the pond, stones are set up in 
dramatic arrangements below a pine wood that closes off the garden and the section of the 
scroll.!3 

A few other scrolls of the same date or a little later also show residences of the rich. Ele- 
ments of the gardens are the same: the typical garden stream with a few rocks, the undulat- 
ing ground to the left and right of it with a few solitary trees, often a pond." 
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CHAPTER THREE 


TEMPLE GARDENS 


None of the historical palace gardens discussed so far has survived the ages. Sometimes it is 
possible to determine the site; sometimes garden remains can be found. But these form only 
a minor part of the original total arrangement and usually they have not been left unaltered 
since the time of their construction. Within temple compounds, however, a number of rea- 
sonably complete Heian gardens still exist. Some of these temple gardens have recently been 
restored. 


Temple Gardens as Aristocratic Culture 


Heian-period temple gardens were constructed in the latter half of the eleventh or in the 
twelfth century and are therefore of a slightly later date than the famous palaces discussed 
so far. Only from records are we informed on important temple gardens, such as were found 
at H6j6-ji and Hossho-ji, both in the capital city (Motonaka 1994, pp. 226—244 and 
253—260; Shimizu 1986). Remains of gardens, now often restored, are found at such tem- 
ple sites as By6d6-in. The main hall of this temple is shown on the Japanese ten-yen coin. 
Together with H6j6-ji and HosshG-j1 it is an important temple. Historically speaking, the 
three establish a typical temple garden style. Byéd6-in was founded close to the capital, in 
Uji, in the 1050s on the site of an older countryside villa belonging to Fujiwara Michinaga. 
The east-facing main building stands with two wings on a shallow pebble-beached island. 
It is an elegant and almost ephemeral structure that seems to float on the water. This origi- 
nal feeling of the design became clear after a heavy embankment of rocks of later centuries 
was removed in the excavation work of the late 1990s (see Plate 3). 

The original garden island gives the impression of a shallow gravel bar just above the 
water. The water surrounding the island is in fact a dead arm of the Uji River. The main 
buddha hall holds an Amida buddha statue and was to be enjoyed from a no longer extant 
palace building on the opposite east shore, which was further away in former times when the 
pond was much wider. Buddhist ceremonies were performed in front of the hall, and the 
whole arrangement suggested an abode of the blessed: Amida’s Pure Land paradise (Goku- 


raku j6do; see Motonaka 1994, pp. 244-253). Amida’s paradise was believed to be in the west, 
and the rays of a setting sun still give a spectacular silhouette of the main hall across the 
pond. This orientation of the main building toward the east— not toward the south as in 
palaces— is a typical feature of most temple gardens. But the orientation can be different, 
depending on a commanding topography or sometimes because a different Buddhist statue, 
with a different iconography, apparently required a different direction. 

Another temple with garden is Daij6-in, constructed in 1088 close to the city Nara. 
Enjo-ji, deep in the mountains behind Nara, came into existence sometime between 1153 
and 1166. Joruri-ji, elsewhere in the mountains behind Nara, was also made in the middle 
of the twelfth century (see Figure 13). H6kong6-in west of the capital Heian was built in 
1130 as a residence for Emperor Toba and was only later turned into a temple.!' No plants 
survive from the long past Heian period. What remains is usually the pond and islands with 
rocks arranged here and there along the shore. In some cases the main temple hall still 
stands, but often only the foundation stones used under the main standing pillars are left. 
The location of the hall is always opposite the pond garden, as in the residential palaces. The 
spatial relation between main hall and garden not only informs us about a Heian temple 
garden but also gives us an idea of the atmosphere in the palaces. 

In recent years a lot of research has been done on the old temple gardens; rock arrange- 
ments, washed over with soil, even garden streams, have been excavated or otherwise re- 
constructed. Complete and convincing reconstructions with the historic garden rocks at 
hand have been undertaken. Some of these tangible specimens of Heian garden art will be 
treated shortly. As we will see, there is a strong resemblance to what is known of palace gar- 
dens through other sources. The central difference, besides a different orientation on the 
compass, is the strong emphasis on symmetry and axiality. Effectively one must view the 
pond gardens in temples within an old Eastern tradition of planning temple complexes in 
monumental symmetric arrangements in which a buddha figure occupied the main position 
(Paine and Soper 1981, pp. 291-323). The old complexes, however, were monasteries that 
never had decorative gardens. Indeed the symmetry and axial planning of the layout stressed 
their spartan character. The late-Heian temple gardens retained a little of the monumental 
axiality of the early monasteries, but they were clearly shaped by the cultural traditions of 
palace architecture; large-scale pond gardens appeared as part of monumental temple 
architecture. 

Temple gardens of the period clearly inherited traditions from secular garden design of 
the palaces (Motonaka 1994, p. 340). In fact they were used in much the same way. Temples 
with gardens were established by abbots and high priests of aristocratic birth and served as 
their residence; some were family temples of the Fujiwara clan. At temples the garden also 
served to entertain important guests just as in palaces. Ceremonial festivities were staged in 
the open space in front of the main temple hall. Boating took place on the pond. Temporary 
tents for musicians were set up on the islands. In a palace the main hall held the seats of the 
most honored spectators. In temples, though, it was the place where buddha statues were set 
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up facing the garden and overlooking the pond and islands. Sentiments at temple festivals 
would therefore have differed from the ambiance at palaces. In fact the intent was to evoke 
the atmosphere of a Buddhist paradise on earth.’ But from descriptions of religious festivals 
it is clear that the materialization of this paradise could be quite earthly.* At a sutra-read- 
ing ceremony cited in the Tale of Genji, a contemporary novel, extreme care is paid to the 
colored robes of the priests, the music, and the accompanying dancing — indeed the guests 
discuss all these magnificent things rather than kneeling down in pious prayer. Excited by 
all the splendid beauty, the novel’s author states: “One felt that Amida’s paradise could not 
be far away” (after Seidensticker 1982, pp. 712—722).‘ 

The buddha halls saw less use at festivities than did the main halls of palaces. In temples 
more use was made of outdoor space, which may explain why ponds are a great deal wider 
than in palace gardens. Moreover the open area in front of the main hall is more spacious at 
some temples. The following section discusses the garden at the temple Motsi-ji as an il- 
lustrative example. 


A Classic Temple Garden: Motsi-ji 


Far north from present Tokyo lies Hiraizumi, a little country town that once was a brilliant 
center of courtly Fujiwara culture. During much of the twelfth century a northern branch 
of the Fujiwara clan had its palaces and temples in Hiraizumi, before it perished along with 
the dynasties in the capital Heian. The ruins of several large temples here have remained 
undisturbed until today, for this place was insulated from the cultural and political centers 
to the south and west (Fujishima 1981). 

Among the remnants in Hiraizumi is a garden pond with decorative rock arrangements 
on the site of the temple M6tsi-ji. Here the garden remains are so rich in detail and design 
that a simple repair in effect was a complete reconstruction. It was an amazing experience to 
visit the site in the course of the years of uncovering rock arrangements from the silt of cen- 
turies and cleaning the stream of dirt and mud and see a Heian-period garden come to life 
again (see Plate 4). Some plants, turf, and pebbles were faithfully added; now one may visit 
the site, see, and feel the musical rhythm of the undulating ground forms along the gently 
curved shoreline of a garden stream. Finally, one may hear the water murmur just as it was 
designed to do almost a thousand years ago. 

The temple was established in 1117 by decree of Emperor Toba (1102—1156) in accor- 
dance with a long-cherished desire of Fujiwara Motohira (1100?—1157).> Emperor Toba be- 
came a reigning infant emperor in 1107 and abdicated fourteen years later in order to rule 
from behind the scenes. It was not an unusual procedure for an emperor to rule in this way. 
Cloistered emperors (tnsei), as they are called, tried in fact to curb Fujiwara power (Reis- 
chauer and Craig 1978, pp. 31—32). That Motsi-ji could be established as a temple shows 
that political weight was still on the Fujiwara side in 1117. 

The temple initially escaped a hostile invasion in 1189 when Hiraizumi’s Fujiwara clan 
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Figure 10. Plan of the 
garden remains at 
Métsu-ji and the neigh- 
boring Kanjizai6-in. The 
western half of the plan 
shows the large pond of 
MOotsu-ji and the loca- 
tion of its main hall with 
galleries and kiosks. 

The rectangle in the 
eastern half of this plan 
was the site of the tem- 
ple Kanjizaid-in belong- 
ing to Fujiwara Moto- 
hira's wife. At the time 
this plan was drawn 
(1950s) the site was still 
in agricultural use; note 
the rounded plots of 
rice fields. In the north- 
erm part of the rectan- 
gular site the location of 
two buddha halls is indi- 
cated. The pond situated 
south of these halls 
has recently been recon- 
structed. (After Fujishi- 
ma et al. 1957, p. 3.) 
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fell and most of the other palaces and temples in the neighborhood were destroyed, though 
it did burn down in an accident not long after that. The large, flat stones that served as foun- 
dation for the pillars supporting the floors and roofs still indicate where the temple build- 
ings stood (Figure 10). South of what must have been the main temple hall lies an open space 
roughly 50 meters square. This space corresponds to the sand-covered area in front of the 
main hall in palaces, although here it is covered with big pebbles rather than sand. It is al- 
most twice as large, moreover, as at the Tdsanjdden palace. 

That the main building faces south and not east relates to the fact that it was modeled 
after the south-facing main hall of Hosshé-ji.6 Moreover, Métsi-ji’s buddha was not an 
Amida statue (Motonaka 1994, p. 276). The pond is quite large: It measures about 180 me- 
ters in the east-west direction and go meters across from the northern to the southern edge, 
at a point in front of the main hall. There is also an island. The southeastern shore was, as 
excavations revealed, paved with rounded stones to suggest a beach. The edge of the pond 
has been restored accordingly. A protruding embankment on a central position on the 
pond’s southern edge indicates the site of a bridge that led to the island. Remains of bridge 
pillars were found in the muddy pond bottom. One could enter the garden through a south- 
ern gate just in front of this bridge. Foundation stones still indicate its position. A second 
bridge connected the island with the northern shore, so that one could proceed to the main 
hall over the island on a route that also formed the central axis. A procession over the bridges 
and island toward the main hall with its buddha statues must have formed part of the pro- 
tocol at ceremonial festivities.’ The gate for daily use was in the east wall of the compound. 
The southern edge of the pond features two large rock compositions roughly 50 meters east 
and west of the main, south gate and the bridge (Figure 11a and 11b). 

At the southeast a peninsula stacked with rocks juts into the water, terminating visually 
in a rocky islet set a little apart from this projection. A slanting cliff on the islet sticks up 
about 2 meters above the water level. Its sturdy, phallic appearance contrasts markedly with 
the placid surface of the garden lake. The expanse of water extends to the gently rising 
beaches on this eastern side. West of the bridge at the southern side of the pond is another 
group of rocks. A solitary hillock comes close to the water’s edge and rocks are arranged on 
it stepwise; the lowest rocks lie in and below the water. The whole comes up to 4 meters or 
so above the level of the pond. Closer inspection shows that rounded rocks are laid hori- 
zontally at the water’s edge, partly submerged, whereas craggy rocks stand vertically and 
higher up to retain the slope (see Plate 5). The rounded rocks are from a rather soft clay 
stone found on the shores of the Sea of Japan. These rocks must have been brought from 
afar: Small holes in the rock come from a borer mollusk found only at the seashore 
(Amasaki 1998, p. 39). Forgetting for a moment that this is a garden, one sees a strikingly re- 
alistic miniature representation of a natural coast of sand and water-polished rocks beneath 
crags shaped by wind-blown sand.° 

The west side of the pond, now filled with silt, must have extended some 20 meters or 
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more, although it was probably shallow. Two pavilions stood on the northern embankment 
east and west of the place where the bridge began. Their location is still indicated by a few 
remaining foundation stones. They were connected with galleries to the main buddha hall. 
From the site of these pavilions one still has a fine view over the expanse of water and the re- 
spective rock arrangements on the opposite shore. At the time when the temple still stood, 
these two pavilions were referred to as the Sutra Repository and the Bell Tower. The names 
recall the old symmetric layout of monasteries, in which a sutra archive and a bell tower in- 
deed were situated left and right of a central axis. But in that arrangement there was never 
space for a decorative pond garden. Consulting a plan of a palace — for instance, the recon- 
structed map of TdsanjGden— one sees that both pavilions at Motsi-ji belong to a tradition 
of monumental palace architecture. They must have been open structures used to enjoy the 
garden. 

From a reservoir in the northeastern quarter of the site ran a garden stream whose paved 
bed and accompanying garden rocks have recently been excavated. This stream entered in 
the northeastern corner of the pond not far from the Bell Tower. It is likely that the place 
where the stream entered the pond was designed on purpose to afford the sight and sound 
of fresh water from the pavilion. Contemporary records speak of boating parties on the 
garden pond. The Sutra Repository was probably used as a dock where one boarded the 
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boats— a conventional function of this western garden pavilion in palaces (Tanaka 1984, pp. 
31-33; Mori 1986, pp. 105-108). 

Remains of three other temple gardens related to Métsi-ji in form and history can be 
found in the region. They were established by close family members of the same Fujiwara 
Motohira who founded Motsi-ji. All are on a smaller scale.’ 
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Figures | la and | Ib. 
“Rough seashore” rock 
arrangements at the 
southern edge of 
Mdtst-j's pond, east 
and west of the main 
gate (twelfth century). 
(Sketches by author) 


CHAPTER FOUR 


NOBLES AND THEIR NATURE | 
BEGINNINGS OF A GARDEN THEORY 


This chapter clarifies the identity of the people interested in garden making and considers 
their views on the garden. The Heian court was not a large collection of people, and turning 
to garden art we can point to a few persons, known by name, who showed an active inter- 
est in it. Construction or maintenance remains outside the scope of Heian records; nor do we 
find any reference to gardening technique. Especially striking, though, is the level of ab- 
straction in theories on the art of garden making as found in a most informative source, the 
Sakute:ki. Garden design in the Heian period was a modest and delicate human response to 
natural topography. A theory on the design of stream and pond was developed as a design 
policy, following the hydrology of the capital city. Plants were added to the pond and stream 
in the garden, inspired by a set of poetic themes, whereas rock arrangements reveal a natu- 
ralist painter's eye. 


Gardening as a Noble Pursuit 


In contemporary documents a number of noblemen appear who are reportedly involved 
somehow in the art of garden making. Names of priests are found, as well, all of them mem- 
bers of the Fujiwara clan.' There is, for instance, En’en (d. 1040)— also known as E-Ajari 
En’en, which means something like Painting-Priest En’en.’ He was an officially appointed 
painter of religious subjects active around the 1020s. But he is also mentioned several times 
with regard to the construction of the garden at Kaya-in. This was the palace of the imperial 
adviser, Yorimichi of the Fujiwara clan. His garden, illustrated on the Picture scroll of the Pony 
Contest at the Imperial Visit, was discussed in an earlier chapter. Painting-Priest En’en was not 
just a priest: He was of Fujiwara birth himself and not of the minor branches. He was of the 
same generation as Yorimichi; their respective grandfathers were brothers. Although En’en 
carries clerical names, he must therefore be considered an aristocrat among aristocrats. 


The name of another priest, J6i, also appears quite often in the documents. Tokudai-ji 
Hogen Jai is his full name: High Priest Joi of the Tokudai-ji temple. JGi too is closely related 
to the Fujiwara clan. Tokudai-ji, now better known as the site of RyGan-ji, famous for its 
stone garden, was in fact a family temple of the clan. J6i was therefore in Fujiwara service. 
This almost inevitably supposes that he was of Fujiwara birth, as important posts were al- 
ways occupied by clan members. Sources indeed confirm this, though with some ambigu- 
ity. He was either a grandson or a great-grandson of Adviser Yorimichi from the Kaya-in 
palace.* In 1134 it is reported that J6i worked on a garden at the temple Hékongs-in where 
he set up stones and made a garden stream. In another instance he worked together with a 
certain Minamoto Morotoki on the garden at an imperial palace. J6i taught gardening tech- 
niques to several others. In fact a line of garden teachers and disciples descends from two of 
Joi’s pupils,’ the origin of a sizable group of garden technicians known as “stone-setting 
priests” (sshitatesd). These priests were no aristocrats, however, but of common or even low 
social standing. In the early medieval period the stone-setting priests formed a group of 
semiprofessional gardeners involved mainly with the placing of garden stones. A group liv- 
ing in and around the temple Ninna-ji is discussed in more detail in Chapter 11. In priest J6i 
of Fujiwara birth we find, therefore, a channel through which Heian aristocratic knowledge 
on gardening theories was transmitted to lower levels of society to become the classic stan- 
dard for later periods of history. J6i’s uncle (or the brother of his grandfather according to 
certain sources) was the most active of all Fujiwaras involved in gardens (Figure 12). This 
man, Toshitsuna, was a son of Yorimichi from the Kaya-in palace. It was this Toshitsuna who 
likely compiled most of the garden manual Sakute:ki, an important source on garden art. 

Fujiwara Toshitsuna, whose dates are tentatively given as 1028—1094, was born the ille- 
gitimate son of Fujiwara Yorimichi, son of the great Fujiwara Michinaga (Mori 1945, pp. 
239—242). Toshitsuna’s mother later married the governor of Sanuki, the provincial Tachi- 
bana Toshitoo. Thus we mostly find Toshitsuna in the sources under the family name Tachi- 
bana. But connections with a provincial were not highly esteemed.’ Since good lineage and 
a high position in the Fujiwara family tree were esteemed social values in his circles, his low 
birth may have been a psychological factor explaining his unusually profound search into the 
art of garden making. Later in life he was accepted as an acknowledged child of Yorimichi. 
Although Toshitsuna was appointed to the post of high steward in one of the provinces, it 
is likely that he installed a deputy in his place, as he remained living in Fushimi, a river port 
south of the capital Heian. His residence was located on a beautiful scenic spot that later be- 
came the site of a retired emperor's palace. Toshitsuna is known to have written poetry and 
literary criticism, but he distinguished himself above all in the field of gardens. When he was 
a boy he would accompany his father Yorimichi on his inspection visits to the sites where his 
palaces were built. Thus he had seen the work on the Kaya-in palace in progress, where 
En’en too was involved. He also had visited the construction site at ByGd6-in, where a pala- 
tial temple garden was made. Here he must have heard all kinds of advice and gained in- 
sight into aspects of garden art that would provide the basic subject for his text the Sakutezki. 
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In the twelfth month of 1093 his own mansion burned down and the manuscript recording 
this catastrophe deplores the loss of the garden as well. Soon after, Fujiwara Toshitsuna him- 
self passed away.° 

En’en, J6i, and Toshitsuna were three outstanding men among the nobles who had an in- 
terest in garden making. But it must be understood that the number of gardens built was 
quite small. By observing and getting somewhat involved in the construction of one or two 
gardens, a noble could achieve a reputation in the field. It would be an overstatement, there- 
fore, to say they were garden artists or garden professionals. This kind of ad hoc amateurism 
is illustrated in a section from the contemporary Tale of Genji: 


Genji gave orders for finishing the house. Since word had been sent that he would be at 
his Katsura villa, people had gathered from all his nearby manors, and presently sought 
him out at Oi. He set them to clearing the garden. “What a jumble. It could be a rather 
distinguished garden— but why take the trouble?. . .” Personally supervising the work of 
clearing the brook that ran from under the east gallery, Genji had thrown off his cloak. 
[Seidensticker 1982, pp. 324-325; NKBT 1966, vol. 15, p. 202] 


Although Prince Genji apparently shows active enthusiasm for the work in the garden, it 
is the men who actually do the work. It does not take much imagination to see that they also 
dealt with the regular maintenance, a less exciting occupation for a nobleman. No doubt 
great gardens were made in the Heian period because of (unrecorded) technical expertise 
found among nameless laborers. These people belonged to the land as a kind of bondmen 
who could be called upon whenever necessary.’ An interesting account dated 1018 tells of 
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hundreds of people summoned to haul some large garden rocks over rollers that ran on 
boards that were laid out. The boards were taken from the houses of people living along the 
route.’ Another document lists over a hundred names of high-ranking government officials 
who presented decorative rocks for the garden that was to be built at a palace called 
Kujdden.? These officials must have consulted underlings on the qualities of the stones they 
wanted to present. There must have been people who searched for garden stones, could dis- 
tinguish between superior stones and useless ones, and could transport them to the site. The 
men of the land would have known the places in the forests and the hills where stones suit- 
able for a garden could be found. 

The next section deals with the Sakuteiki, Toshitsuna’s notebook on garden art. This 
source, quite strikingly, does not treat the technical aspects of garden construction. When 
technical details are touched upon they are always discussed from the point of view of an on- 
looker —at best a kind of supervisor who never stood in the dirt himself. The manual notes 
the things that noblemen like Toshitsuna must have seen, heard, and discussed when visit- 
ing construction sites and gardens. 


A Nobleman’s Study: The Garden Manual Sakutezki 


The garden manual Sakuteiki comes to us in its most original form as a handwritten copy on 
two scrolls. This oldest version dates from somewhere in the thirteenth century and is kept 
by the Tanimura family in Kanazawa; several reeditions and modern text editions exist.!° 
Words of the text are drawn on the paper with a soft brush and ink. The letters are written 
in a fluid, running style using a lot of the phonetic Japanese hiragana alphabet rather than 
the ideographic Chinese characters. This way of using brush and language, known as the 
cursive script (sésho), was particularly favored in courtly, aristocratic circles, where much 
stress was laid on its elegance of expression (see Plate 6) (Nakata 1973, pp. 106-124). The 
manual has been known as Sakutetki, “Notes on Garden Making,’ since the late seventeenth 
century. Its older title, though, is Senza: hish6, “Secret Extracts on Gardens.”"! To conform to 
conventional practice I use the name Sakutetki, rather than Senzai hish6, but the older title 
gives food for thought: Why should information on gardens have been secret? Secrecy must 
be explained against a background of society and psychology. 

Family lineage was the basis for political power among the Heian ruling aristocracy. One 
inherited key posts in the government rather than gaining them through apparent merit or 
capacities such as sound decision making or an unusual intelligence. The assignment of gov- 
ernment posts in China, by contrast, was based on a person’s merits. Histories of China 
speak of its “meritocracy” (Bush 1971; Fairbank and Reischauer 1973, pp. 69 and 104). 
Heian’s government was not a meritocracy. One needed family ties— preferably Fujiwara 
ties — if one aspired to success in politics. For the Fujiwaras as a group, in fact a ruling olli- 
garchy, it was of utmost importance to keep knowledge, of whatever nature, within their 
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own ranks. A free traffic of knowledge was not desirable; indeed, transmitting it secretly 
supported the hierarchy and the lineages of personally favored descendants. Hence it was 
only natural that information on garden making should also be kept secret. With the wan- 
ing of the dynasties at the end of the Heian period, secrecy must have become of greater and 
greater importance.'* One may even assume that the motivation for compiling the Sakutetki 
was stimulated by the recognition that the writer was creating his own body of secret knowl- 
edge and thus could contribute something to reinforce Fujiwara supremacy and ensure his 
own position. If Toshitsuna was the author, his bastard-Fujiwara birth and later recognition 
as a true son of Fujiwara Yorimichi might be related. The secret Sakuteiki remained in 
essence a book of forms—a manual for only the select few—and as such it was secretly 
transmitted in following centuries. It became a widely known garden classic only after 1779 
when it was taken up in a published set of classic texts. 

Seen in the context of the still rather fragmented world of garden making, one cannot but 
be impressed by the profound theoretical insight found in the introduction of the eleventh- 
century Sakuterki. Equally striking is the systematic arrangement of bits of information into 
more or less consistent paragraphs. No information at all is given on the practice of garden- 
ing, however, nothing on planting or transplanting or maintaining garden plants, nothing 
about techniques of placing stones. In short Toshitsuna, or whoever compiled it, had looked 
at garden making from a distance (Mori 1986, p. 199). The content of the Sakute:ki remains 
theoretical and at points even intellectual. It is no manual on garden construction. The in- 
troduction of the Sekute:ki comprehensively formulates some fundamental and universal 
principles of garden design and creativity in garden art. The text begins as follows: 


When you place stones [for a garden, wx], it is first and foremost necessary to grasp the 
overall sense. 

Following the topography of the site and seeing how the pond lies, one must think over 
the particular aesthetic sense of all parts of the place. Then recall landscape scenery as it is 
found in nature, and seeing how different all the parts of the site are you must place the 
stones by combining these impressions. [My translation from Mori 1986, p. 43.] 


The overall sense touches upon a main principle in garden design: achieving a sense of unity. 
A landscape design has to be created with singleness of thought and consistency of idea.'3 
The question for the aesthetic sense of a site seems to be nothing less than the search for the 
“genius of the place”—a point of major consequence in landscape design of any age.'* The 
phrase touches also upon a fundamental mechanism of creativity in garden design. Cre- 
ation, as we will see ina later chapter, is a regrouping of mental images and making new as- 
sociations of ideas. The postmodern designer of our days turns to mental images of existing 
garden styles and recombines them into new creations.!> In the artistic world of the capital 
Heian, archetypal garden images— that is to say, well-known traditional imagery of com- 
positions of garden materials—were found mostly in nature itself, for indeed there hardly 
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existed as yet a tradition of garden art (though the garden book does urge one to study the 
past). The introduction of the Sakuteiki says: 


Take as a model the creations left to us by the famous men of old; and considering the 
suggestions of the owner of the house [where the garden is to be made, wx], one must cre- 
ate by exercising one’s own aesthetic sense. [My translation from Mori 1986, p. 43.] 


Striving for balance between the owner’s wishes and the designer’s aesthetic ideas is one of 
the classic problems in garden design as an applied art. One cannot help concluding that 
these words are well thought out. The Sakuterk: is a serious private study. 

Clearly much more can be said about such concepts as “landscape scenery as it is found in 
nature” and “one’s own aesthetic sense,’ as these ideas were developed in the limited world 
of the Heian aristocracy. Recasting them in terms of the twenty-first century does not afford 
much historical insight. Later we will return extensively to the introduction of the manual 
Sakuteiki. Here I cite it only to illustrate the text’s intellectual standing. Compared to this 
philosophical preface, the rest of the manual is less profound. Although it remains con- 
cerned with theoretical ideas, these are presented mostly as individual notes or ideas on gar- 
den layout that are grouped in consistent sections without further comment. Now let us turn 
to these sections one by one (Mori 1986, pp. 43-87). 

The first part deals with typical problems that occur in the early stages of constructing a 
garden. Decisions on the location of the pond, islands, and bridges in relation to various 
buildings must be made. The main island in the middle of the pond should be opposite the 
main building. Implicitly it becomes clear that the Sakuteiki addresses the typical pond gar- 
den of a Heian aristocratic residence. Then follows a section on various modes in which one 
may design a garden. Types of idealized landscape scenery are discussed under such head- 
ings as “The Mountain Stream Style,” “The Pond-Pool Style,” and the like from which stan- 
dard principles of ground form and stonework are derived. In only a few cases are brief 
ideas given on planting. For example: 


The Ocean Style. One has to make the appearance of a rough seacoast. For this rough sea- 
coast one places a number of pointed rocks, separated only a little from the water’s edge, 
in a disordered way. From these rocks, extending from the water’s edge as if they grew 
from it, other stones stand further offshore. It is a good idea to set a few isolated rocks still 
further away. The stones have the appearance of being washed out, as one must imagine 
they are in a place where they are exposed to the merciless forces of the waves. Finally one 
must show a sandbank or a white beach here and there, and some pines and other trees 
should be planted. [My translation from Mori 1986, pp. 48—49.] 


Without doubt this advice was taken to heart by the makers of the rock arrangements at the 
pond’s edge in the garden of Motsi-j1.!° The composition of the large rock groups at the 
southern edge of the pond conform on many points with this Sekuteiki instruction. The 
“ocean style” was a standard idea on ocean scenery that relied on a standard image of a 
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rough seacoast (Figure 13). In reality rough seacoasts differ from place to place according 
to the varying forces of wind and water, the changing mineralogical qualities of the rocks, 
and so forth. In the Sakuteiki, nevertheless, the idea of the ocean style is reduced to a pre- 
cisely defined form of one type of rough seacoast. The mental image belonging to the ocean 
style is therefore a typification: an idealization of reality. 

The ocean style is just one of the idealized archetypes listed in the Sakuteiki. Others are 
the “mountain stream style,” the “broad river style,” the “fen style” (sometimes translated as 
the “pond-pool style”), and the “reed-hand style.” In this way the manual becomes an id- 
iomatic handbook of the languages of form— a catalog from which the designer may choose 
the associative image that inspires him. Most illustrative for my point is the reed-hand style 
(ashide no yo). “Reed hand” is the name of a style of fluent calligraphy not unlike the flowing 
handwriting in which the Sakutetk: itself was written.'!” The reed hand was used to write 
poems on small landscape sketches showing marshy reed-land scenery. The letters and 
words of these applied poems were expressly stretched and elongated in order to match in 
an aesthetically pleasing way the lines that were drawn to represent the reed stalks in the 
landscape scene. The reeds as well as the other elements of nature — rocks, shoreline, birds, 
waves— in such landscape miniatures were drawn ina soft and fluid way to make sense as an 
artistic form in combination with the handwriting. It is this soft and gentle landscape that the 
writer had in mind when he explained how a garden scene like the reed hand should look: 


The Reed-Hand Style. Garden mounds must not be high. Stones are placed here and there 
where sloping ground forms come to an end or where the ground comes down to the 
pond’s edge. Provide small plants like low, grassy bamboos and sedges. Choose soft forms 
when planting trees—willow and plum, for example. Always use stones lying on the 
ground for the reed-hand mode [no standing stones, wk]. They can be laid in a triangu- 
lar arrangement like the Chinese character “pin.” Such stones must be associated with lit- 
tle plants that grow neither high nor lush. [My translation from Mori 1986, p. 51.] 


The reed-hand mode discloses that the “styles” (. . . 20 yO) are idealized landscapes of the ele- 
gant and intellectual aristocrat— not copies of actual landscapes. 

The next section in the Sakutezk: discusses the design of the shoreline of ponds as well as 
streams and islands. These are likewise divided into idealized types that serve as a mental 
image to inspire the senses. Thus we find passages headed “The Field Island” or “The 
Rocky Island.”!® All are associated with a particular detailing of ground forms, rock work, 
and, again only briefly, plants. The following sections in the Sakuteiki treat the construction 
of various types of waterfalls. Nine standard ways of having the water fall are discerned — 
“running falling,” for example, “falling like linen,” in which water is made to fall as a thin 
sheet.'? Then there is a long section on the layout of the garden stream. This passage treats 
the typical stream in the palace garden, including references to certain theories of divination, 
to which we will return later. 

The next section in the Sakute:ki, again relatively long, is a range of instructions on the art 
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of placing stones. As it is titled “Oral Instructions on the Placing of Stones,’ we may assume 
that Toshitsuna or Sakutetki’s compiler recorded only what had existed as a nonwritten tra- 
dition. In fact some persons are noted in the text as sources of information. One comes across 
“a Chinese” (s6jin), a certain Hirotaka, and Painting-Priest En’en (Mori 1986, pp. 74—75 and 
78). Hirotaka and En’en associated with one another since both were painters in imperial 
service.”? In another section of his notes the writer states that En’en gave him some texts on 
the placing of stones. There must have been an exchange of information among the noble 
garden enthusiasts. A reputation could therefore have developed, and it is likely that peo- 
ple like Toshitsuna were known as garden specialists. 

With a series of shorter sections the Szkutetki closes. We read about superstition and div- 
ination regarding the position and types of trees in the garden. (We will return to this issue 
in the next section.) Then there is a section on the constructing of wells along with some per- 
sonal notes from Toshitsuna of bibliographic importance. He relates his boyhood visits to the 
Kaya-in palace and speaks of Painting-Priest En’en, who reportedly passed on documents 
about the placing of stones. At the end of the second and final scroll, the manuscript has the 
following colophon in a different handwriting: 


Morning of the twenty-seventh day of the sixth month, summer 1289. Overcome with 
ennui I unrolled this and read it completely. . . 


signed with the modest “Old stupid me (gurd)” and an unidentified signature. Then it is 
written: 


This writing belongs to Nochino Kydgokudono. It is a precious treasure. It must be kept 
secret—it must be kept secret. [My translation from Mori 1986, p. 87; see also Shi- 
moyama 1976, p. 40 and n. 26 on p. 45.] 


Again follows an unreadable, but different, signature. The comment of these two readers 
is one of respect; they were so impressed that they took the trouble to write a comment and 
sign it. Nochino Ky6gokudono is an alias of Fujiwara Yoshitsune (1169— 1206), living in the 
palace Ky6gokudono. The colophon writer assumed that the writing was his or that the 
scroll belonged to him. But from the personal notes in the text of the Sakuteiki it becomes 
clear that Toshitsuna must have been the author of most sections. 

The foregoing summary of the contents of the Sakuteiki conveys the essential character- 
istics of the work. Profound theoretical insight precedes a systematic collection of random 
notes on the practice of garden planning. A series of ideal images of nature is summed up 
as concepts that may inspire one toward concrete design. These are the notes of an aristocrat 
who had seen gardens being constructed and had supervised the construction of some him- 
self. Toshitsuna had heard a great deal of information from others and studied documents 
he got from En’en.?! He also incorporated theoretical ideas from Chinese books. As the fol- 
lowing pages show, the ideas on the divination of sites found in the Sakute:k: have their roots 
in Chinese doctrine. 
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Divination and Adapting to Nature 


The Sakuteiki makes clear in its introduction that the planning of a garden is a matter of 
reflecting upon the aspects of the site. The garden book was written sometime in the late 
eleventh century. At that time all the courtly gardens were of the pond and island type and 
were within, or close by, the capital of Heian. As most gardens to which Toshitsuna could 
refer were therefore designed on the same kind of site, we must inquire into the specific to- 
pography of the capital Heian. The standard layout of a palace garden according to the 
Sakuteiki and the topography of the capital Heian are in perfect accord with each other. 
What resulted was a fixed planning scheme on which not only all the pond gardens in the 
capital relied but also later gardens of the period in other parts of Japan.” 

The valley of the city Heian—the valley in which present-day Kyoto lies— drains off to- 
ward the south-southwest. The average fall of the land is about 5 or 6 millimeters per meter 
and in the northern half of the plain a little steeper, up to 1 centimeter per meter.?? The usual 
size of a site for an average mid-level court noble’s residence was about 120 by 120 meters (1 
cho), on which the land fell anywhere from 60 centimeters up to a meter or more.”* A pas- 
sage from the Sakuteiki on the garden stream notes: 


When one establishes the levels for a watercourse, the land should fall about 3 percent in 
order to let the water flow by itself. Then the stream will run without stagnation, gently 
murmuring.” 


Following the text’s advice of a 3 percent fall, the 60 to 100 centimeter fall of an average site 
of 120 by 120 meters would only allow for a stream length of 20 to 33 meters. It follows that 
the stream would run only a short section of its course through an average plot. Water, 
therefore, would be largely stagnant over the rest of its course. The Sakute:ki continues: 


Toward the end of the course of the running water, even if there is no room for further 
grading, the water will flow nevertheless, being pushed forward from behind. [My trans- 
lation from Mori 1986, p. 64.] 


Other sections too suggest the problem of keeping the water running — aptly illustrating the 
constraints imposed by the topography of the capital Heian. The typical site sloped down to- 
ward the south-southwest. When a stream was to be designed in the garden, the nonflowing 
parts could theoretically speaking be stagnant on the higher, northern half of the site or on 
the lower, southern half. If located in the north, a dam had to be built (or a basin had to be 
dug), which would make for an unnatural appearance, since the water level of the pond 
would be high, perhaps higher than the low-lying land on the southern side. Or one could 
collect the water on the southern side of the site, with the running part of the stream located 
above it, coming from the north. In this case one would look upon the surface of the water 
when standing on the higher, northern side of the site. This way seems more natural and, 
moreover, can be achieved with less effort. The urban structure of the capital was designed 
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as a grid with north-south and east-west streets. Every site was square and surrounded by 
walls.”° In heavy rains the natural surface drainage would have the water collecting in the 
lower, southern half of this square. The Sakuteiki advises: 


When a pond is to be dug and stones are to be placed, you should first examine the natu- 
ral lay of the land and then in accordance with the circumstances (tayori ni shitagatte) dig 
and shape the pond, construct the islands, and determine the flowing-in and flowing-out 
directions of the pond water.”’ 


“The circumstances” relate without any doubt to the natural circumstances of a site— in 
this case the lower, damp, or even swampy southern half. The following sections of the man- 
ual implicitly take this situation as a point of departure and locate the pond in the southern 
half of the plot. Nowhere is it stated that the pond should be designed in the south; this 
southern location seems hardly to have been consciously chosen. Accordingly it is difficult to 
speak of a design intention. More extensively discussed on the next pages is the swampy con- 
dition of Heian’s entire valley. Natural ponds were in fact already present at many of the 
palace sites. The Sakutezki illustrates this. Without further introduction it says: 


Whether an island is provided for or not depends on the conditions of the site and 
whether the pond is narrow or wide. [My translation from Mori 1986, p. 44.] 


Sometimes the size of a natural pond would determine whether or not an island could be 
constructed. Topography dictated theory; design followed nature—which meant uncon- 
sciously adapting to it rather than following a definite design policy. 

When advising on the garden layout the text often resorts to Chinese theories on the div- 
ination of sites. In the Sakuteiki the theories are called the Four Gods doctrine (shishinsetsu) 
(see also Mori 1986, pp. 61 and 79). According to this belief four mythical beasts from Chi- 
nese mystic lore guarded the four cardinal directions of the compass. The White Tiger 
guarded the west; the Blue Dragon protected the east; the Red Bird was in the south; and a 
black creature with the body of a turtle and the head of a snake guarded the northern di- 
rection of the hemisphere (Mori 1986, pp. 127—133). In fact this doctrine formed part of a 
complex Chinese theory that, also dealt with the four seasons (Figure 14). East where the 
sun rises was thought to represent spring; south where the sun is in its zenith stood for sum- 
mer; west for autumn; north for winter. This notion was further elaborated to fit the Five 
Elements of Chinese science. Wood stood in the same position as spring and east; fire was 
in the south; metal was in the west; water, in the north. In the usual circular configuration 
a middle position was introduced for the fifth element earth. Twelve animals of the zodiac 
and other fundamental features of the empirical world— colors and hours, for example — 
were set in the scheme to become an overall cosmos-explaining scientific theory. The circle 
not only explained nature but also formed a basis of reasoning with which nature could be 
manipulated. The theory of the Four Gods in particular was made into a set of practical 
principles for the layout of a house. If a house was built on a site with a topographic configu- 
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ration in accord with the principles, it was believed that good health, long life, and fortune 
would ensue.” 

Now let us explore the topography of the capital Heian in more detail followed by a re- 
construction of the planning scheme presented in the Sakuteiki. The scheme follows the 
topographic characteristics of the typical site in the capital Heian but never proclaims this to 
be the best way. The grid of roads and streets that formed the basis of the capital’s urban 
structure was oriented north-south and east-west (Figure 15).”? Two canals crossed the city 
from north to south along straight lines. These canals took the water of a few natural rivers 
and led it between straight embankments— providing the city with an efficient and clean- 
water system for household use (Tamura 1964, pp. 19—22). But the alluvial deposits of the 
rivers remained in place. The deposits in the riverbed complex of the old Kamo River and 
its branch, the river Takano, consist of sandy layers that held much water in the Heian pe- 
riod.>° These old alluvial systems with their feeders, dead branches, and subsoil aquifers run 
largely from northeast to south-southwest. Parts of the city were built on this geological sys- 
tem and therefore possessed many natural springs, little streams, and stagnant pools (Mori 
1984, pp. 13-15). 

Locations with a natural stream or spring were above all favored as sites for building a 
palace, not only because of the presence of clear drinking water, but also because the water 
was needed for the garden.*! With only a few exceptions all the Heian palace gardens that 
we know of are found on the geological deposits of the old Kamo and Takano Rivers. Speak- 
ing in general for this area, any natural stream would run from the northeast toward the 
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south-southwest, following the old alluvial geology. For the square sites of the urban grid 
this means that a stream would enter on the north or east side and leave the owner’s land 
over the south or west boundary. The advice of the garden book Sakuteiki on the course of 
the garden stream complies remarkably with the actual situation and further legitimizes this 
most obvious layout with principles of divination or geomancy. These principles are consis- 
tent throughout the text and form a standard planning scheme: 


The outlet of the pond or the garden stream should be led toward the direction of the sign 
“hitsuji-saru” [the sheep-monkey, which signifies the southwest in the Chinese zodiac 
compass, wk]. This is because the water coming from the direction of the Blue Dragon 
[east, wk] must be washed out in the direction of the White Tiger [west, wx]. [My trans- 
lation from Mori 1986, p. 46.] 


In another, longer section we find: 


First of all you have to stabilize the course at the source of the water. The book says that 
the regular flow starts from the east and runs through the south toward the west. Run- 
ning from west to east is an unnatural, reversed flow. Therefore it is always flowing from 
east to west. The auspicious stream starts in the east and leaves from the southwest after 
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passing under the house. This is to wash out all kinds of evil with water from the direc- 
tion of the Blue Dragon [east, wk] toward the path of the White Tiger [west, wx]. The 
owner of this house will escape many epidemic diseases and bad syphilis and enjoy a care- 
free and long life until an old age. 

When fixing upon a site, one takes, corresponding to the doctrine of the Four Gods, 
the left side from where the water is running as the Blue Dragon [that is, water should 
run from the east, wk]. This being the case, the water comes out from under the buildings 
at the east and must be led through the south toward the west. Even when coming from 
the north it must be sent around to the east and then to the southwest. [My translation 


from Mori 1986, pp. 61—62.] 


The “book” mentioned here is probably the classic Chinese diviners’ manual Zhaz jing (Han 
period, 206 B.c.—A.D. 220) from which the text in the Sakuteiki seems almost literally copied. 
Perhaps Toshitsuna had a copy at his disposal.” 

The preceding quotations advise one to have the water run over the site exactly as it 
should, following the typical natural drainage of the capital Heian—that is, from a north- 
eastern direction to the southwest. Further, it must be led through the south before it leaves 
the site at the west side. In the south was the pond, which was, as the Sakuteiki says, also the 
most logical location from the point of topography. As such it is an implicit and fundamen- 
tal idea in the Sakuteiki. “Led through” therefore means led through the pond. The stream 
should, according to the text, enter the pond garden at the eastern side of the space enclosed 
by the buildings. Other sections of the text clearly depart from a main hall located opposite 
the pond that lies south of it and speak of the “south garden” (nantei).°3 With climate control 
in mind it was most appropriate to locate a building on the northern side of a lot and have its 
main, open facade facing south. Because the southern half was also the lower, damp part of 
a plot, locating a building on the northern half was simply natural. 

The planning scheme of the Sakuteiki seems to be the result of sound thinking, but con- 
forming to the natural physics of a site needed the confirmation of mystic theories to become 
acceptable. Moreover, syphilis and epidemic diseases were the penalty if one violated the rule 
of conforming to the site. The planning scheme was not the product of self-confident think- 
ing. It was the result of adapting to an environment that was still held to be dangerous. The 
point of departure, therefore, was negative. Given the typical topographic situation in the 
capital, only slight changes were to be made to render it suitable as an outdoor space. Slight 
as these modifications were, it was felt that such measures had to be reinforced by geoman- 
tic theories. Conversely, geomancy reassured one that the site was all right as it was and did 
not need to be changed dramatically. Of course, the site to establish the Heian capital in the 
first place was auspiciously correct and in line with Chinese geomancy. But the Heian no- 
bility was a limited group of people in a limited world. Their self-centered view, in a world 
of modest territorial extent, understood geography as the topographic details of their own 
living environment. Only a theory that conformed to the features of this environment, and 
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confirmed it, was thought to be right.** In the geomantics of Heian-period garden theory 
there is no striving for harmony with nature. Instead one still senses a fearful awe of it. 

The role of Chinese geomantics in Japanese garden making diminished in the course of 
later centuries, perhaps because the fear of nature was waning. What eventually proved to 
be classical standards set by Heian noblemen were not the fears but rather the blessings they 
found in the nature surrounding them. They recorded their favorite aspects of nature in 
lyrical poetry with themes of birds, flowers, and plants. In the next section we will see how 
these themes influenced garden art. 


Themes: An Interpretation 


So far we have discussed the actual appearance of the Heian gardens, their designers, and 
other factors decisive in their making. One of these elements was the topography of the cap- 
ital city itself —a factor that proved determinative in the planning of a garden layout. But 
there is more to garden making than planning its layout. What was the Heian appreciation 
of natural beauty in the garden, and how did this understanding relate to garden making? 

An appreciation of natural beauty was most directly expressed — and is most directly un- 
derstood by us— through contemporary written opinions. In the literature of the time one 
may read how the Heian nobles expressed their delight in nature as they perceived it. The 
Tale of Genji has particularly abundant references to garden scenery. The Tale was written 
around the turn of the millennium by a court lady named Murasaki Shikibu (b. 978?). It is 
fiction, to be sure, but conveys an image of what life was like. The main character in the first 
half of the novel is Prince Genji. It is speculated that this figure was modeled on the histor- 
ical Fujiwara Michinaga, the most powerful of the Fujiwara leaders. Prince Genji per- 
sonifies all the ideals of the elegant nobleman in the courtly world.® And in his gardens, de- 
scribed in the novel, one may sense an ideal world. As we are in search of concepts of beauty, 
which are by definition ideal, the Tale of Genji must be considered an invaluable source in 
this respect. 

Prince Genji’s largest palace is a place called Rokujé. It is the setting not only for many 
ceremonies and parties but also for many of the endlessly intriguing love affairs. The palace 
is in fact the residence of four courtly ladies, four of Prince Genji’s foremost concubines. One 
must imagine this palace as a complex arrangement of halls and annexes connected by gal- 
leries—in short, a most elaborate form of the typical Heian-period palace architecture. Of 
particular interest here is the idea of four divisions within the residence, each sector the liv- 
ing quarters for one of Genji’s four ladies. These four quarters are dedicated to the four sea- 
sons. At first sight this vaguely reminds one of the Chinese cosmology, which was similarly 
concerned with dividing four seasons among the four directions of the compass. But it is im- 
mediately clear that Genji’s intentions are far more poetic. He assigned the southwest quar- 
ter, laid out to give the utmost effect in autumn, to a lady called Akikonomu, a name that lit- 
erally means “with a liking for autumn.” The northwest quarter, meant to be most beautiful 
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in winter, was given to a woman indicated as “the lady from Akashi.” Akashi is a region on 
the coast near modern Osaka; in lyrical poetry it is often associated with winter. Northeast, 
dedicated to summer, was for a concubine called “the Lady of the Orange Blossoms,’ which 
indeed bloom in the summer months. Southeast was for Genji’s favorite, Lady Murasaki, 
and designed to be most beautiful in spring. It is not exactly clear whether the writer of the 
Tale, Murasaki Shikibu, gave the name Murasaki (which means purple or violet) to this con- 
cubine simply because it was her own name. But Murasaki Shikibu was not a real name. At 
court rather vague nicknames were used, such as Murasaki or Shikibu. Thus the author of 
the Tale may in fact have taken her pen name from the Lady Murasaki in her novel. Or per- 
haps it was meant to be an indication of her person in some other context. Shikibu is the 
name of a government office that is known to have been held by her father (Seidensticker 
1982, pp. vii—vill). 

Several times in the Tale people discuss which season is best. The climate of the capital 
singled out winter and summer as preferable seasons. The question, therefore, was about 
spring or autumn and in the Tale it is always concluded that autumn is better (Seidensticker 
1982, pp. 345—346 and 457; NKBT 1966, vol. 15, p. 242). Perhaps Genji, very diplomatically, 
assigned autumn to his second favorite lady and gave second best, spring, to his favorite. In 
fact Akikonomu and Murasaki take themselves almost as personifications of their seasons 
and continue the discussions about the beauties of autumn and spring in their respective 
gardens. The first long passage in which the garden at the Rokujé palace is described runs 
as follows: 


The wishes of the ladies themselves were consulted in designing the new gardens, a most 
pleasant arrangement of lakes and hills. The hills were high in the southeast quarter 
[dedicated to spring, wk], where cherry trees were planted in large numbers. The pond 
was most attractively designed.** Among the plantings in the forward parts of the garden 
were five-needled pines, red plums, cherries, wisteria, kerria, and rock azalea, most of 
them trees and shrubs that are enjoyed in spring.*’” Touches of autumn too were scattered 
through the groves. 

In Akikonomu’s garden the plantings, on hills left from the old garden, were chosen 
for rich autumn colors. Clear spring water went singing off into the distance, over rocks 
designed to enhance the music. There was a waterfall, and the whole expanse was like an 
autumn field. Since it was now autumn, the garden was a wild profusion of autumn 
flowers and leaves, such as to shame the hills of Oi at Saga. [The hills at the river O1 
flowing through the fields of Saga, east of the capital, were well known for their beauti- 
ful autumn colors, wx.]}*8 

In the northeast quarter there was a cool natural spring and the plans had summer in 
mind. In the forward parts of the garden the wind through thickets of Chinese bamboo 
would be cool in summer. The trees stood thickly as in a hillside forest, their thickets at- 
tractively recalling the countryside in the mountains. There was a hedge of mayflower, 
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and there were oranges to remind the lady of days long gone. There were wild carnations 
and roses and gentians and a few spring and autumn flowers as well. A part of the quar- 
ter was fenced off for equestrian grounds. Since the fifth month would be its liveliest 
time, there were irises along the lake.*® On the far side were stables where the finest of 
horses would be kept. 

And finally the northwest quarter: beyond a mud wall to the north were rows of ware- 
houses, screened off by Chinese bamboo. Thickly planted pines would be beautiful in 
new falls of snow. The chrysanthemum hedge would certainly show itself most beauti- 
fully in the morning frosts of early winter.*! A stand of big oaks stood proudly in among 
deep groves with mountain trees which one would have been hard put to identify. [After 
Seidensticker 1982, p. 384; NKBT 1966, vol. 15, p. 322 ff.] 


With this quotation a wide range of garden images, differing in each quarter, is introduced. 
The four gardens were designed to be at their best in a designated season. It is largely 
through a choice of plant materials with strong seasonal characteristics that the seasons are 
expressed. But subtleties other than seasonal aspects of plant growth are introduced as well 
to enhance the delights of each season. A cool natural spring, appreciated most on a hot 
summer day, is present in the summer quarter. Relying on a more abstract evoking of cool- 
ness is the plantation of Chinese bamboo; wind rustling through its leaves creates a cooler 
feeling than a soundless breeze. Chrysanthemums are chosen for the way in which they 
show themselves covered with white frost rather than for their flowers. All these aspects are 
of such a subtle sensitivity that the enjoyment of the seasonal beauties must have been far 
more important than a mere division into four quarters, each with a season. In other words: 
It is not just a matter of layout; a whole appreciation of nature is under discussion. 

The idea of dividing a garden into four quarters, one for each season, appears in other 
Heian-period literature as well. Summer is always in the south, winter in the north, spring 
in the east, and autumn in the west.*” But was the idea literary fiction or an actual practice? 
From other less fictional and more historical sources it is clear that several of the famous 
palace gardens of the time were indeed laid out in four parts, each set apart for one of the 
seasons. In an earlier chapter we came across the palace Kaya-in that was depicted in one of 
the scroll paintings. It was an old princely residence extensively reconstructed from about 
1019 on when Fujiwara Yorimichi lived there; he was, we recall, the father of Toshitsuna, 
one of the writers of the Sakuteiki garden text. The garden of Kaya-in was laid out “so that 
one can see the four seasons in the four directions,” says one source.*? Murasaki Shikibu 
wrote the Tale of Genji in the years around 1000, not too long before the work at Kaya-in 
started. She is also known to have been troubled by the indiscreet proposals of Yorimichi’s 
father, Fujiwara Michinaga (Morris 1978, pp. 62—63). She must have been familiar with the 
old Kaya-in palace and later with the plans for renovating its garden. The early-twelfth-cen- 
tury palace Toba-dono of Emperor Toba was likewise divided into four subpalaces dedicated 
to the four seasons. Autumn trees, as in Genji’s palace, were planted on a hill. A hillock 
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known as the Autumn Hill lay until recently in a western part of the rural scenery where the 
palace once stood. The expanding city of Kyoto has now taken over the site (Mori 1945, p. 
174; Mori 1984, p. 158, based on Fusé ryakki). The details of the garden at the Toba-dono 
palace must have resembled the designs in Genji’s Rokujé palace. We cannot be sure, how- 
ever, whether this design was inspired by the already well-known Tale of Genji or whether 
it stood within a general tradition. 

The Sakuteiki text refers indirectly to the idea of dividing a garden in four seasonal parts 
when it says: 


Except for the cardinal points— Blue Dragon [east], White Tiger [west], Red Bird 
[south], and Black Snake-Turtle [north]— any kind of tree can be planted at any place. 
But men of old have said that one ought to plant shrubs bearing [spring] flowers in the 
east and trees with autumn leaves to the west. [My translation and interpolations from 
Mori 1986, p. 81.] 


The Sakuteiki also keeps autumn in the west and spring in the east. Apart from the one de- 
scribed in the Tale of Genji, every “four-seasons garden” keeps to the division found in the 
Chinese cosmology. That the Tale of Genji deviates on this point might be an instance of lit- 
erary freedom. Or perhaps the cool natural spring that was to be matched with the summer 
garden simply did not rise in the southern quarter. The summer garden in Genji’s division 
is shifted one-and-a-half quarters over the directions of the compass, whereas the other sea- 
sons deviate by only half a quarter. 

There is another section in the Tale of Genji describing the same garden at Rokujé palace 
that yields important clues in understanding the aristocratic delight found in the seasonal 
details of nature. The passage tells of a party held in spring. The green of the mosses, the 
trees on the garden hillocks, and the sight of the islands in the pond provided reason enough 
for building two boats and organizing a boat party. The text reads: 


Genji had carpenters at work on Chinese pleasure boats, and on the day they were 
launched he summoned palace musicians for water music. Princes and high courtiers 
came crowding to hear. ... Numbers of young women who were thought likely to enjoy 
such an outing were rowed out over the south pond, which ran from Akikonomu’s south- 
west quarter to Murasaki’s southeast, with a hillock separating the two. The boats left 
from the peninsula at this hillock. Murasaki’s women were stationed in the Angling 
Pavilion at the boundary between the two quarters. The dragon and phoenix boats were 
brilliantly decorated in the Chinese fashion. The little pages and helmsmen, their hair 
still bound up in the pageboy manner, wore lively Chinese dress, and everything about the 
arrangements was deliciously exotic. The boats were poled to the middle of the pond; it 
was really as if coming to an unknown land in the middle of the ocean. . . . The boats 
pulled up below the cliffs at an island cove, where the smallest of the hanging rocks was 
like a detail of a painting. The branches caught in mists from either side were like a tap- 
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estry, and far away in Murasaki’s private gardens a willow trailed its branches in a deep- 
ening green and cherry blossoms were rich and sensuous. In other places they had fallen, 
but here they were still at their smiling best, and along the galleries wisteria was begin- 
ning to send forth its lavender. Yellow kerria (yamabuki) reflected on the lake as if about 
to join its own image. Waterfowl swam past in amiable pairs, and flew in and out with 
twigs in their bills. ... Evening came. 


kaze fukeba The breezes blow. 
nami no hana sae On the waves 
iro miete flowers blossom brightly. 


koya nani tateru Will it be the Cape 
yamabuki no saki of Yamabuki? 


haru no ike ya Is this the lake of spring 

ide no kawase ni where flows 

kay6ran the River of Ide 

kishi no yamabuki — that Yamabuki should plunge 
soko mo nioeri into its depths? 

kame no ue no There is no need to visit 
yama mo tazuneji Turtle Mountain. 

fune no naka ni “Ageless” 

oisenu na o ba shall be the name 

koko ni nokosan of our pleasure boats. 


Poem followed poem. The young women seemed to forget that the day must end and 
they must go home. [After Seidensticker 1982, pp. 418-419; NKBT 1966, vol. 15, pp. 


395-397. 


The party continued all through the night and well into the next day. Then a sutra-reading 
ceremony was held, as eight little girls dressed up as birds and butterflies performed a dance 
to music. Later people boarded the boats again. The writer paints us an impressionistic 
image of the garden; it is a dream world of natural beauty in soft colors. But certain details 
emerge quite explicitly from this hazy mist: a willow that trails its branches, the smallest of 
the hanging rocks, and so forth. It is a series of details, rather than a total scene of the gar- 
den, that is described. Most explicitly noted is the reflection of the flowers of yamabuki (Ker- 
ria japonica) on the water. The courtly ladies are so excited about this that they start com- 
posing poems. To be sure they recognized a lyrical theme (Figure 16). The image of kerria 
flowers reflected upon the surface of the water was in fact a classical theme of poetry. In the 
eighth-century anthology of lyrical poetry known as the Man’ydsha, the following lyric is 
presented (Man’ydshi poem 1435; Sasaki 1970, j6kan, p. 329, transl. Okada 1935): 
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Figure 16. The human 

mind, filled with poetry, 
recognized garden im- 
ages as poetic themes. 
The reflection of kerria 
flowers on the surface 
of the pond was recog- 


nized by Genji's ladies as 


poetry. (Sketch by au- 
thor) 


kawazu naku Kerria flowers 
kamunabigawa ni __ will soon be in bloom, 
kage miete their shadows falling 


ima kasakuramu _ on the waters of the river Kannabi, 
yamabukinohana_ where frogs croak. 


At the time when the Tale of Genji was written this was a well-known theme. A similar 
poem was written at about the same time (Waley 1959, p. 75): 


sawa-mizu ni In the swamp-water 
kawazu naku-nari _ the frogs are croaking, 
yamabuki no the reflected image 
utsurou kage ya of the Kerria flowers 


soko nimiyuramu must be visible to them down below. 


The ladies in the boats recite a third poem on Turtle Mountain; again it takes a classic liter- 
ary theme, although not from lyrical poetry. It refers to legendary mountainous islands, 
called hérai, that were carried on the backs of turtles swimming in an ocean far away. Im- 
mortal, ageless fairies lived in these mountains. Originally a Chinese legend, this became a 
conventional theme in Japanese poetry. In fact the hdrai theme is found more often in the 
Chinese verse written by Heian court nobles than in the more feminine lyrical poetry in na- 
tive Japanese one finds in this section of the Tale of Genji. 

Literary sources other than the Tale of Genji show such instances where people begin 
writing or reciting poetry prompted only by the almost unconscious recognition of a lyrical 
theme seen in a garden.“ The Tale is nevertheless profuse in its use of poetry. Murasaki 
Shikibu, author of the Tale, speaks of herself in her personal diary as “so wrapped up in po- 
etry that other people hardly exist” (Morris 1978, p. 251). Indeed she must have been gifted 
with a sense for poetry, since the Tale is full of lyrics that convey messages that could have 
been equally well said in prose. As it was her intention to show the world in its most beau- 
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tiful colors, there can be no doubt that poetry formed part of this beauty. A closer look at the 
descriptions of the garden at Rokujé shows more poetics. The names of the flowers listed for 
each of the four seasons are in fact standard epithets in classical poetry. The plants in 
Murasaki’s spring garden in the first Genji quote conform to the series of spring epithets 
given in the six parts of the Kokinsha, an early-tenth-century compilation of lyrical poetry 
(Hirokawa 1978, p. 302). Such epithets (makurakotoba) were used to evoke in a condensed 
way the atmosphere of the season with which the poem dealt. These seasonally related 
poems were recited in accordance with the actual time of year. Spring was the season for the 
boating party; typical spring epithets are cherries and kerria. A willow trailing its branches 
is an extended example of standard spring imagery. The same phrase is found in other po- 
etry concerned with spring (Hirokawa 1978, p. 264, quoting Man’ydshé 3603 and Kokinshi 
26-27). The particulars of the division of the Rokujé palace garden into four seasons also 
come straight from the canons of poetry. Spring evoked with cherries on hillocks, summer 
with the shadow of thickets in a country village, autumn with fields and maples, winter 
with snow in the pines—all were conventional themes of classical lyrics (Hirokawa 1978, 
pp. 300—301, quoting Kokinshé 39, 91, 225, and 340). Murasaki’s ideal garden was a world of 
lyrical beauty. Hence appreciation of natural beauty in the world of Genji meant the delight 
that was felt when recognizing themes known from lyrical poetry. Does this hypothesis hold 
true for all of Heian’s garden world? An intriguing question, of course, is whether it was the 
garden maker’s intent to present natural beauty in the garden in form of recognizable lyri- 
cal themes. The Sakuteiki seems to prove this in the last of its three maxims—the first two 
were quoted earlier — specifying the overall concept of garden making: 


Consider the celebrated scenic places (meisho) of the provinces and absorb mentally their 
attractive points. The general air of these places must be created [in the garden, wx] by 
metaphorically copying (nazorae) their attractive points. [My translation from Mori 1986, 


p- 43:] 


The celebrated scenic places were famous for their beauty, inevitably at a particular time of 
year when certain local seasonal aspects were most prominent. These seasonal highlights 
were of course mostly, but not exclusively, phenomena of the natural vegetation. The fame 
of these places lay not so much in the number of tourists that visited them but rather in the 
number of times the place was lauded in classical poems." We have already come across sev- 
eral of the conventional scenic places. The rivers Ide and Kannabi were famous for their ker- 
ria flowers. More than the flowers themselves, it was their reflection on the water. The 
reflection made the rivers famous, a rather ephemeral image, which shows the poetic nature 
of fame in this case. The autumn colors in the garden of Lady Akikonomu were “such as 
to shame the hills of Oi.” The hillsides near the river Oi (present-day Arashiyama in Kyoto) 
were well known as a place with beautiful maple colors in autumn. Judging from the intro- 
duction of the Sakute:ki one must conclude that it had been Genji’s intent to recreate the 


beauty of the hills of Oi. 
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Lengthy lists of famous places were compiled by the Heian literary men and women and 
were associated with standard images and feelings.*© Not only functioning as themes (uta- 
makura) for poems, they also formed an important part of the literary criticism and the the- 
oretical treatises that were written on poetry. Even the landscape painting of the day was to 
a great extent concerned with representing the celebrated scenic places. Chamber screens on 
which landscapes were executed were set up at ceremonial festivities and often served to stir 
up poetic feelings and inspire the writing of poems. The artistic intent of the landscape 
painter was in this respect the same as that of the garden maker. Evoking the poetic aspects 
of celebrated places was central to such an extent that painting defies our understanding as 
a genre when divorced from literature. (See Shimizu 1981 or, comprehensively, Ienaga 1973, 
Pp. 94.) 

The Sakuteiki specifies quite precisely that the general air of the celebrated scenes must be 
recreated in the garden by “metaphorically copying” their “attractive points.” It was certainly 
not the idea to represent a miniature copy of a famous place in the garden. The Tale of Genji 
exemplifies what was meant by general air and the metaphorical copying of attractive points. 
It was only the reflection of the kerria flowers that reminded the ladies of the poems on the 
river Ide. It was not the actual river landscape that they found attractive; it was only the 
ephemeral poetic instance of kerria reflection. In the same sense Akashi was an epithet car- 
rying connotations of the loneliness of a wintry seacoast when colors turn monochrome and 
nature is silent. Akashi’s beauty was evoked metaphorically with thickly planted pines cov- 
ered with snow (Seidensticker 1982, pp. 251—252 and 262). Not the seacoast, but only the 
lyrical theme in a most condensed sense, was recreated in the garden. 

The celebrated scenic places were famous because of their seasonal natural beauty: usu- 
ally plants in bloom or autumn color. The place-name became inextricably associated with 
the plant. Likewise most plants became associated with certain geographic locations. It was 
common knowledge, for instance, that maples went with a hillside and pine trees with a dis- 
tant mountain, as in the poems of old. The writer of the Tale of Genji knew also that kerria 
should reflect on a water surface. The poetic principles of plants were so commonly known 
that it was not even the purpose of a book on garden making to discuss them. Indeed advice 
on planting is remarkably scanty in the Sakuteiki. The poetic principles of plant life could 
easily be translated, as mental images, to the artificial situation of a garden. It would have 
been very difficult to reconstruct the actual river scenery of the Ide in the garden, but to have 
kerria reflecting on the water of the pond was obvious. Creation was not intended to trans- 
port a geographic scene into the garden; its aim was to render a mental, poetic image into a 
garden view. 

The problem of planting in garden making was therefore not a problem of design theory. 
Design was not concerned with material form, composition, or shape; far more it was a 
question of exercising one’s poetic sense. Thus the Sakuteiki’s advises: 
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When you place stones [for a garden, wx], it is first and foremost necessary to grasp the 
overall sense. 

— Following the topography of the site and seeing how the pond lies, one must think 
over the particular aesthetic sense (fuzei) of all parts of the place. Then recall landscape 
scenery as it is found in nature. And seeing how different all the parts of the site are, you 
must place the stones by combining these impressions. 

—Take as a model the creations left to us by the famous men of old. And considering 
the suggestions of the owner of the house [where the garden 1s to be made, wx], one must 
create by exercising one’s own aesthetic sense (wagafuze). [My translation from Mori 


1986, p. 43.] 


To be sure, the recommendation to study the creations of men of old is commonly found as 
well in treatises on the art of writing poetry. The particular “aesthetic sense” of all parts of 
a site has to be understood, to which recollections of landscape scenery must be matched. 
With the foregoing analysis we now know that “aesthetic sense” equals “poetic sense” or 
even “lyrical meaning.” And “thinking over the particular aesthetic sense” of any part of a 
site must in fact be translated as “thinking over the lyrical potential of any spot.’”” 

For “aesthetic sense” the Japanese word “fuzei” is used in the text. In the second para- 
graph the word indicates aspects of discernment on the part of the beholder but also aspects 
of the appearance of the place. The same word is used shortly thereafter when the text ad- 
vises one to create by exercising one’s own aesthetic sense (wagafuzei). At this point “aesthetic 
sense” refers to the human mind or, more precisely, the mind of the garden maker. The 
same word has therefore a double meaning: It is used to denote characteristics perceived in 
the material world of the garden as well as to indicate an intentional faculty of the garden 
maker to create beauty. To state it simply, it means both “beautiful appearance” and “aes- 
thetic feeling.’*® The aesthetic feeling—the lyrical meaning—that a site evoked in the 
mind was clearly perceived to be on the same level as the site itself. The site, its lyrical feel, 
and a person’s poetic feelings were discussed in the same terms. The word “fuzei,’ therefore, 
should not be translated as taste. I would like to reserve the word “taste” for a more abstract 
and intellectual appreciation of gardens—a conscious faculty of judging and discerning 
beauty apart from innate qualities of the object perceived. 

The Heian nobles did not experience their values of beauty as a set of specified qualities. 
It must have been a vague but strongly emotional feeling not to be named more concretely 
than “sense.” The Japanese word “fuzei” is a compound made up of the two characters for 
wind (or air) and for feeling (or emotion). Though semantically one cannot derive the mean- 
ing of a Japanese compound word from its constituting characters, it is illustrative in this 
case that the aesthetic sense of a garden could not be more concretely indicated than “wind 
of a feeling.” The word “fuzez” is used only a few times further in the text, where it always 
carries the same meaning. A fifteenth-century garden text discussed in Chapter 11 employs 
the word, as well, but with great frequency and in a concrete sense to mean appearance or 
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beautiful appearance. The Heian lyrical meaning of garden views became more concrete in 
the course of time.” 

The introduction of the Sakutetki presents yet another concept that deserves our attention. 
Reflecting on the aesthetic sense of any spot in the garden, one had to combine this sense 
with recollections of “landscape scenery as it is found in nature.” The term “landscape 
scenery as it is found in nature” (shétoku no sansut) first of all refers to the naturalness of the 
arrangements of rocks and water—as we noted earlier when we spoke of the rock arrange- 
ments on the shore of MOtsii-ji's pond. The term also refers to the archetypal images of na- 
ture found in the series of “styles” in the Sakute:ki. A short textual analysis of the way in 
which the concept “landscape scenery as it is found in nature” is used in the Sakuteiki 
confirms this idea: 


Some person has said that stones placed by man can never excel landscape scenery as it is 
found in nature. Having seen many provinces, there may have been spots which I thought 
of as excellent, but close by there were often unattractive things. But if someone constructs 
a garden, one only studies these attractive points and models them — leaving out, and not 
placing, these worthless stones. [My translation from Mori 1986, p. 78.] 


The quotation shows that “landscape scenery as it is found in nature” and “unattractive 
things” consist of stones. Another passage shows that the term refers to scenery that is of lim- 
ited size. Because it is also one of the places where the text uses the idea of aesthetic sense 
( fuze1), I will quote the entire section. Essentially the quote has the characteristics of an 


epilogue: 


I have thus noted down, without discussing right or wrong, all the matters of placing 
stones as I have heard them in recent years. Painting-Priest En’en was initiated into the 
secrets of placing stones. These documents were also passed on to me. I therefore could 
study and understand the main principles, although aesthetic sense is never exhausted 
and there still are many points beyond my understanding. 

But in recent years there really is no one who knows these things in detail. One merely 
looks a little at landscape scenery as it is found in nature, takes measures of it, and starts 
the work [in the garden, wx] without attending to the taboos.” 


Landscape scenery as it is found in nature was something that could be measured, as we may 
guess from the preceding passage, in order to copy it in the garden. It can therefore not have 
been of a very large scale. Another recommendation applies the term “as it is found in na- 
ture” (shdtoku no) directly to a waterfall scene: 


The width of a waterfall has nothing to do with its height. When we observe waterfalls as 
they are found in nature, we notice that high falls are not necessarily wide. . . . [My trans- 
lation from Mori 1986, p. 58.] 
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The term “landscape scenery as it is found in nature” refers in the text to landscape scenery 
of water and rocks, especially small-scale rock compositions. These views had a certain nat- 
uralness that could be observed in nature. We may call to the mind the naturalness of the 
wind- and water-beaten rough seacoast in the garden at MOtsi-ji. Rough seacoasts and wa- 
terfalls are in fact also themes of poetry. But the poetic themes that related to plants were 
never seen as a design problem dealing with shape, whereas the themes of landscape scenery 
as it is found in nature are in the Sakuteiki clearly seen as a problem of form; measures can 
be taken, and the quotation on the waterfall speaks of width and height. 

“Landscape scenery as it is found in nature” strongly suggests the world of landscape 
painting. The word “sansuz” (as in shétoku no sansui)— landscape scenery — means literally 
mountains and water extended to mean landscape scenery not only in nature but also in 
painting. Chinese compositional theories on landscape scenery in painting were in those 
days largely concerned with balancing the voids of air and water against the volumes of 
mountains or rocks. Later, in Japan, the word “sansui” was used to indicate the landscape 
scenery in a garden, but not yet in the Heian period. In gardens shown in scroll paintings, 
planting design is rather stiff whereas rocks have a far more natural appearance. That Paint- 
ing-Priest En’en is mentioned in the same passage on landscape scenery may point to a re- 
lation to painting theories, although he was a painter of religious subjects and not land- 
scapes.?! But landscapes were, in fact, executed as a background to certain religious 
paintings, and it is possible that En’en’s ideas on stones in the garden had a connection to the 
theories on painting these background landscapes. Such backgrounds sometimes represent 
rocky landscapes— occasionally with a waterfall that in one case resembles the garden idiom 
of waterfalls found in the Sakuterki. Hence there must have been a connection between the 
composition theories of such rock groups in landscape painting and in the garden.” 

Landscape painting and its theories would strongly influence the designing of forms in 
the garden in the following centuries, as we will see in Part Two. At this point I conclude 
with the supposition that the phrase “landscape scenery as it is found in nature,’ as given in 
the Sakuteiki, is an early forerunner of the landscape painter’s view found in the garden art 
of the medieval period. Crucial in this interpretation of the phrase as a term relating only to 
the naturalness of rock arrangements is my translation of “tshi o tateru” as “the placing of 
rocks,” its literal meaning. Conventional textual analysis of the Sakuteiki never hesitates to 
state that this Japanese is a pregnant idiom for “the building of a garden.”*? Landscape 
scenery as it is found in nature in this sense extends to the naturalness of all other parts of the 
garden, including plant material. Although this may seem a a minute difference in textual 
interpretation, it touches nevertheless upon Heian garden art as a whole. The art was in a 
formative stage; making a garden was mainly a matter of adapting natural streams and 
pools and decorating them with garden rocks. It was the re-formation of a site into an ele- 
gant space to stage festivities, contests, and boating parties. The construction process started 
with the placing of stones as markers to indicate the main features of the garden and also the 
buildings. Placing stones must relate as well to the pillar foundation stones of the palace 
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halls, pavilions, and corridors. Only a few plants were added (Kawahara 1985)—and these 
were hardly considered to be something that belonged to this re-formation. Trees and shrubs 
were planted to furnish an elegant “wind of a feeling.” Feeling, not form, was their purpose. 
Because of this the garden plantings illustrated on the scrolls appear to us, accustomed to 
formal compositions, as a thin set of plants rather than a beautiful design.” In temple gar- 
dens meant to represent a Buddhist paradise one finds this thematic approach, as well, al- 
though the idea of making a paradise seems quite conceptual at first. In front of the buddha 
hall little models of phoenixes and birds were temporarily set up to evoke a poetic atmo- 
sphere, just like the flowers and trees in the palace garden.” 

If one speaks of garden making in the Heian period, one must not imagine it to have been 
the modern practice in which a garden is created as a total space production that transforms 
the appearance of a site into a completely new three-dimensional experience. Heian nobles 
may have had a profoundly poetic and emotional appreciation of their gardens, but theory 
of planning and construction was still fragmented. Their gardens formed part of a contin- 
uous landscape of mountains, rivers, and spacious, wooden architecture set in it (Motonaka 


1994, Pp. 122). 


The Sakutetki has served as an important garden manual for Japanese garden makers of 
later ages. Indeed present-day garden scholars often discuss the text for the practical lessons 
it offers the modern garden maker. Of course it is perfectly acceptable to interpret the text in 
this way. That Japanese garden makers are well aware of their traditions must be partly due 
to such commentaries. But if one studies the text in its historic context, its meaning cannot 
have been the same. Within the present technology-oriented culture of our urban societies 
the advice of the Sakuteiki on adapting to nature —and of being inspired by natural scenery 
as it is found in nature — is refreshing in its antithesis to our often ugly world.” Seen in this 
modern way, Sakuteiki’s naturalness is an anti-man-made naturalness.”’ Heian courtiers, 
however, had no reason to oppose man-made artifacts in their gardens. The rejection of 
human artifice is a recent sentiment. The course of history, as we will see, shows that with 
the discovery in the seventeenth century of mathematical approaches to architecture and site 
planning, straight artificial lines became fashionable in garden art. Man-made artifice came 
to be appreciated at that time. In the Heian period such artifice had not yet been discovered; 
nor were the nobles aware they could design it consciously. The plea for naturalness, as it can 
be read from the Sakuterki term “as it is found in nature,” was not an urge to refrain from 
man-made artifice. 


The Poetic Ideal of Loneliness 


The meaning that nature gained from poetry was the basis of the aesthetic sense of which 
the Sakuteiki speaks. This meaning can be reconstructed by studying poetry. We now know, 
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for example, that the flowers of the kerria were considered most beautiful when reflected 
upon the surface of the water. The aesthetics of Heian garden art, therefore, cannot be un- 
derstood without knowledge of its literary background. Yet the aesthetics of poetry itself, 
as discussed in many treatises on the art of writing poetry, were not valid in garden design. 
Values of beauty in poetry were established qualities to which a poem had to conform, but 
these values were clearly too abstract to have any direct impact on Heian-period garden the- 
ories.*® Only indirectly, through the meaning that things of nature gained from poetry, could 
poetic aesthetics enter garden art. In later centuries the Heian ideals of beauty in poetry 
came to influence the designing of gardens in a direct way. Here I want to introduce certain 
ideas on the aesthetics of Heian poetry. 

The first explicit statement regarding the ideals of poetry was given in an introduction to 
an early-tenth-century poetry collection, the Kokinsha, that enumerated the circumstances 
under which men of old composed poetry: 


When they thought of their bygone days of manly youth, or retained bitter feelings about 
the one time of maiden bloom, it was with poetry that they comforted their hearts. Again, 
when they looked at the scattered cherry blossoms of a spring morning; when they lis- 
tened on an autumn evening to the falling of the leaves; when they sighed over the snow 
and their hair as silver waves reflected with each passing year by their looking-glasses; 
when they were startled into thoughts on the brevity of their lives by seeing the dew on 
the grass or the foam on the water. . . .”? 


These words demonstrate how in poetry nature reflected human feelings of melancholy. It 
is the melancholy of time passing —as perceived in the passing of spring, for example — or 
of beauty fading away as felt in the scattered cherry blossoms. Nature’s inevitable cycles 
made the Heian nobleman sadly aware of the frailty of his own existence.© This melancholy 
became an important part of the code of beauty, above all in poetry.* It is the reason why au- 
tumn, the time of fading nature, became the most favored season as in the Tale of Genji. Au- 
tumn evoked “the pathos of human existence” (Morris 1978, p. 21). 

In poetry melancholy became a set quality by which poems were appraised. Poets often 
turned to images of fading cherry blossoms or other flowers. Sometime in the twelfth cen- 
tury, however, a variant kind of melancholy became accepted as an aesthetic quality. It is a 
melancholy primarily associated with loneliness. In poetry it is evoked through imagery that 
is monochromatic: distant and misty mountains; withered grasses; cries of a night bird; and 
so forth. The beauty of Akashi’s seacoast is typically expressed in similar imagery. Tones of 
black, gray, and brown in these images are always linked to loneliness. This aesthetic qual- 
ity was called sabi.” The poem that historically engendered the recognition of sadi as an ex- 
plicit quality of beautiful poetry runs: 


sabishisa wa Loneliness— 
sonoirotoshimo _ the essential color of beauty 
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nakarikeri not to be defined: 
maki tatsu yamano_ over the dark evergreens, the dusk 
aki no yiigure that gathers on far autumn hills. 


Such was the beauty of loneliness. The lyrical beauty of sabz came to be directly expressed 
in garden art only in the seventeenth century, however, as the reader will discover in a later 
chapter. In garden art of the Heian period, aesthetics were not so explicitly developed. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


MEDIEVAL GARDEN ART IN HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


The centuries following the Heian period witnessed the rise to political power of a warrior 
class and the decline of the Heian courtly aristocracy as rulers. Agricultural production rose 
steadily thanks to the proliferation of iron tools and the use of animals for traction. It also be- 
came possible to collect two harvests of rice a year so that surpluses could be traded.' More 
contact with neighboring Korea and China, moreover, meant the establishing of ports and 
trading cities, though still of minor significance. With the formation of a merchant class, so- 
ciety in general became more open and people more mobile. Coins, imported from China, 
were increasingly used as currency. Craftsmen became a distinct group. A colorful range of 
wandering performers, jugglers, jesters, and minstrels enters the records of history; indeed 
the roots of most of the traditional performing arts of Japan can be found among these new 
bearers of culture. The old manorial landholdings— closed hereditary units that paid rent 
to the imperial government in the capital Heian— gradually loosened their ties with the 
capital. And as they became more autonomous they could start to manage their own affairs. 
It seems almost inevitable that the manors would begin to assert their independence and, if 
necessary, defend it against neighboring landholders. To this end the manors set up their 
own internal power structure —a system of hierarchy and rule that formed the foundation 
for later military governments, such as the medieval shogunate (Sansom 1943, p. 267). 


From a Courtly toa Military Aristocracy: 
The Kamakura Period (1185-1334) 


Parallel to the weakening of the central government in the capital, struggles between local 
groups increased and an independent and self-confident warrior class arose in the late 
twelfth century in eastern Japan (Mass 1974). Even if the Heian court had not failed to un- 
derstand the course of history, its decadent manners and culture left it unable to cope. When 
a disturbance threatened the capital, the court called in support from provincial warrior 
clans. But these simply gained more strength— not only because they were well paid for 
their services, but above all because supporting the weakening imperial government gave 


them a new self-confidence. When finally in the thirteenth century an emperor tried to re- 
store imperial rule and plotted against the emerging warrior government, this adventure 
turned completely to the profit of the warrior clans.’ They took this insurrection as an ex- 
cuse to purge the capital city and confiscate large landholdings. By distributing these lands 
to loyal retainers, the position of a new military rule became so firmly established that from 
this time onward no imperial government would regain absolute power over Japan. Until 
the end of the sixteenth century small-scale warfare remained common throughout the 
country. In a trial-and-error process the military organization developed a pragmatic gov- 
ernment system (Sansom 1943, pp. 277—278 and 305). It was based in the military capital Ka- 
makura in the east, from which the Kamakura period derives its name. 

Culturally the century and a half of the Kamakura period formed a reorientation— an 
adapting of culture to the new social and political realities. The waning of the classical pe- 
riod is felt in the increasing popularity of the melancholic sab: qualities in court poetry. The 
coming of a new age is foreshadowed in temple architecture, which is copied almost literally 
from Chinese examples. As for religion the times demanded individual faith and endeavor. 
The new popular Jédo and Zen sects of Buddhism could offer such religious experiences 
(Anesaki 1930, p. 167 ff.). Besides, Zen had the prestige of a high-class religion; in its home- 
land, China, it was practiced by intellectuals with connections to the Chinese imperial court. 
Zen was introduced in Kamakura in the thirteenth century, and its meditative training was 
practiced by the highest rulers: the regents of Japan’s military government. The new religion 
had not gained sufficient impact, however, to introduce a cultural revolution in garden art. 
A contemporary plan of the Kench6-ji temple in Kamakura (Figure 17) shows a strictly 
Chinese planning scheme of a mountain monastery.’ At the back of the halls that make up 
the monastery a garden arrangement can be seen that is reminiscent of the Heian palaces. 
A pavilion extending from the large guest hall juts out over a garden pond spanned at the 
rear by a decorative bridge. This building and garden at the back would have served to re- 
ceive important guests. For the rest, the only gardenlike arrangements are the rows of ju- 
niper trees lining the main axis, which is completely within the Chinese tradition. 


Formation of the Scenic Garden: 
The Early Muromachi Period (1334-1467) 


In the beginning of the fourteenth century another attempt at restoring imperial power was 
made by Emperor Go Daigo (1287—1339), first supported but later frustrated by a Ka- 
makura general. This general, Ashikaga Takauji (1305-1358), after installing his own pup- 
pet emperor decided to choose the capital Heian for the seat of his government. He called 
himself shogun. His decision to leave the city of Kamakura in the east was motivated by the 
already developed state of western Japan as a center of trade and commerce with such im- 
portant cities as Hakata, Sakai, and the old capital Heian. The east was backward in this re- 
spect but of importance as a rice-producing region (Hayashiya 1977, p. 18). 
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Figure | 7. Plan of the 
temple Kench6-j! in Ka- 
makura. The main gate 
opens to the approach 
that, lined with junipers, 
leads to the main bud- 
dha hall. (Adapted from 
the early-fourteenth- 
century original, Kenchd-ji 
sashizu: after Ota, et al. 
1967, p. 177, ill. 9; also 
Kenchikugaku Taiket 
Henshi linkai 1978, 

pp. 187-188, screen 
tone added.) 


Despite the declining power of the emperor and his court, the capital of Heian— by now 
generally known as the “imperial capital” (Miyako or Kyoto) —was still the vital center of 
fine arts and crafts. The move of Ashikaga Takauji to the imperial capital itself can therefore 
be seen as proclaiming the self-confidence of the warriors as a social class. But it also meant 
that they were suddenly and directly confronted with the rich classical traditions of the 
Kyoto court (Ienaga 1979, pp. 92—93; Sansom 1943, pp. 267—340). One gets the impression 
that they intentionally began to cultivate their own cultural heritage to reinforce the position 
of the new shogunate and assert at least culturally what they could not achieve politically: 
absolute control over all of the country (Varley 1980, p. 466). The new cultural position of 
the Kyoto warriors drew from several sources. First of all elements from the traditional 
courtly culture were adopted. Second, there was a strong renewed influx of Chinese arts and 
culture thanks to increasing trade with the continent. Finally, elements from the arts of the 
common people were sponsored and gained status as aristocratic. The institutions of Zen 
with its many connections to the mainland were preeminently fit to offer cultural prestige. 
Within the old capital city, brimming with the aristocratic traditions of the Heian court, 
only Zen and its priests had a culturally competitive position because they were the carriers 
of brilliant Chinese cultural traditions (Varley 1977, p. 192). 

The centerpiece of the old Heian courtly life was the palace and its garden. At first the 
new rulers did not break with this idea: They too held their boating parties and poetry con- 
tests; they too wrote verses praising the garden’s beauty. Especially well documented on this 
point is the garden of the Saihd-ji Zen temple (Toyama 1934, pp. 415—420). Gardens, 
whether in Zen temples sponsored by the new rulers or in courtly palaces, remained of the 
classical pond-and-island type. But as the Saihd-ji example shows (see Plate 7), they now 
were steeped in a new Chinese flavor. Under the guidance of Zen priests typical Chinese ar- 
chitecture — zigzag running galleries, two-storied pavilions for viewing the garden from 
above, and the like—was added to the garden scene (Figure 18). Zen priests composed 
verses written in Chinese on wooden boards that were hung over gates and entrances to 
draw attention to the atmosphere of the garden scene (Toyama 1934, p. 459). 

Within the classical garden tradition of the pond and island, the most fundamental 
change was the addition of buildings to the garden— whereas the Heian palace had faced 
the garden, two complementary parts of a total arrangement. The medieval garden of the 
pond-and-island type was no longer the stage for outdoor ceremonies and parties: It now 
was a setting for architecture. As festive or ceremonial gatherings began to take place in- 
doors, the garden came to be viewed as outdoor scenery (Hisatsune 1979, p. 390). This no- 
tion is basic to the main achievement in medieval garden art: the establishment of a scenic 
garden style. “Scenic” in this respect does not necessarily mean actual natural scenery; the 
term is reserved for the outward compositional quality of a garden view however imaginary. 
Some of the early medieval gardens of the pond-and-island type show such scenic aspects. 
But this conception of garden art is much better exemplified in the small courtyard gardens 
of the cultural elite: the Zen priests and high-class warriors. Consequently we will concen- 
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trate here on the small medieval garden rather than the classic pond-and-island type. Gar- 
dens of the pond type were still being built as palace gardens, but now they were designed 


for the residences of wealthy military men or constructed as settings for the early Zen tem- 
ples in Kyoto. 

The small gardens showing a design conceived as a scene are to be found facing larger 
halls used for ceremonial or cultural gatherings. I refer to them as “gardens of the scenic 
type” or “small medieval gardens.” Though they were sometimes enclosed, they cannot be 
called courtyard gardens because the enclosing aspect is far less important than the formal 
composition of the garden itself. In recent literature on medieval garden art the term “kare- 
sansui” (dry landscape garden) is often found.’ The dry landscape garden makes use of sand, 
stones, and sparse planting to compose an abstracted garden scene. Today the term points 
more to the use of certain garden materials than to the medieval achievement of scenic com- 
position. Nevertheless my terms “small medieval garden” and “garden of the scenic type” in- 
clude the medieval karesansui garden. In the following chapters I trace the medieval estab- 
lishment of an aesthetic that recognizes the outward appearance of a garden as scenic and 
explore the formation of a theory to design and construct a garden as scenic. 

The role of the shoguns as patrons of the arts was especially important in the first half of 
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Figure | 8. Sketch giving 
an idea of the buildings 
in the earty-fourteenth- 
century temple Saih6-;i. 
Note also the cherry 
tree in front of the main 
buddha hall, the boat 
mooring, and the pines 
on the islands, which re- 
portedly were covered 
with white sand. None 
of the buildings remains. 
(Conjectured from 
Yoshinaga 1946, p. 26, 
and Ota et al. 1967, 

pp. 214-215.) 


the Muromachi period. Originally their funds were gained as taxes levied in the provinces. 
But facing the increasing power of local groups who needed the money themselves, the 
Kyoto shoguns turned to the city’s citizens. A group of moneylenders and pawnbrokers was 
used more and more by the warrior government as a fiscal agent. In the later Muromachi pe- 
riod they rose to such importance in society that rich citizens began patronizing the arts 
(Kawai 1977, pp. 71-72). ; 

The office of the eighth shogun, Yoshimasa, ended in the turbulent period of the Onin 
civil war (1467—1477). For almost eleven years leading military clans stood face to face clash- 
ing now and then over matters of power and inheritance of rule. During this war solidarity 
grew among Kyoto’s citizens and resulted in the systems of self-government found in other 
cities as well (Toyoda and Sugiyama 1977; Morris 1977). Culturally it meant a predominance 
of urban popular arts over the aristocratic shogun’s arts, setting the tone for the following 
centuries. After the Onin war no shogun would exert any influence of importance on me- 
dieval culture. The following chapters speak of the period after the Onin war as late me- 
dieval. The period when shoguns were patronizing arts— including the first half of the 
fifteenth century —will be referred to as early medieval. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


LANDSCAPE AS ART SONG CHINA 


To design a garden as a scenic composition, the garden maker must be aware that elements 
of nature can be formed and shaped as a material into something that is aesthetically pleas- 
ing. Trees, rocks, ground forms, and water can be trimmed, molded, and arranged into 
a three-dimensional landscape painting. The landscape painters of China’s Song period 
(960-1279) possessed such a consciousness toward composition, and their painting style, in- 
cluding the attendant body of criticism, is beyond doubt linked to Japan’s medieval scenic 
garden style. It is likely that a scenic garden style existed in Song China as well and, more- 
over, that Chinese ideas had a direct influence on gardening. We are badly informed, how- 
ever, about the practice of garden making in Song China. At this point an inquiry into land- 
scape painting offers us a better insight. 


Song Society and Landscape Painting 


The Song dynasty in China covers the late Heian and early Kamakura periods in Japan. 
The dynasty witnessed an unprecedented economic growth, the founding of a stable money 
economy, and rapid urbanization. Scholarship was favored because of a shift from rule by 
a hereditary aristocracy to an “aristocracy of merit” selected through an examination system 
(Bush 1971, p. 4). Widespread commercial activities now included book printing, and paint- 
ing became an important aspect of higher culture.'! The reform of the Imperial Academy of 
Painting favored this development greatly, and together with the activities of great 
scholar-painters outside the academy, the status of painting was upgraded from a craft to an 
intellectual’s pastime.? Many government officials and high-ranking priests were active as 
amateur painters and were often great thinkers as well. Monochrome ink painting was pop- 
ular because it did not require the complicated techniques of execution practiced in the 
academy. Produced with simple means, aesthetic effect rather than perfect representation 
became the goal. 

Several of the scholar-painters occupied themselves with the theoretical problem of rep- 
resentation in painting. Theory and execution— literature and painting —were closely re- 


lated. Judgments on painting as well as the poems, colophons, or superscriptions written on 
the paintings reveal the intimacy of this relationship. Moreover, compilations of criticism 
were edited (Van Gulik 1958). Traditional mystical theory on the effect of representation in 
painting was reinterpreted by Song scholars; they discovered that it could reflect the 
painter’s personal creativity and spring from his talent.’ Awareness of self-expression, a per- 
sonal style, and an appreciation for a nonconformist approach is clearly present in works of 
painting and letters (Bush 1971, pp. 6, 92, and 98). 

In general, the Chinese ideal of the cultured intellectual as a kind of Homo untversalis in- 
spired the higher classes of early medieval Japan in certain respects. Consider, for example, 
the poet, scholar, and government official Su Dongpo (Su Tung-p’o, also Su Shih; 1037- 
1101), who was active as a painter of bamboo, rocks, and trees. Some of his remarks are 
found in Japanese medieval records concerning garden art. The direct influence of Chinese 
landscape art on Japanese medieval gardening came through imported Song landscape 
painting and its body of literary criticism that reached Japan.‘ Landscape sketches were 
made by literati; more elaborate landscapes were produced in the Zen temples around the 
capital Hangzhou (Hangchow); the most accomplished technical perfection is found in the 
paintings of the Imperial Academy. Hangzhou was the capital of the Southern Song period 
(1127—1279) and proved to be the source of Chinese influence on medieval Japanese land- 
scape art. 

Marco Polo describes late-thirteenth-century Hangzhou—that is, after the Song dy- 
nasty —as a bustling trade city where the higher classes enjoy a relaxed existence. Besides 
mentioning many gardens, Polo includes a description of the former palace of the emperor 
with its many courtyards and concubines. As the Mongol Kublai Khan was then ruling, the 
palace of the Song ruler was deserted. In any case Polo’s description must be considered il- 
lustrative of the previous Song dynasty as well.’ The flourishing of garden art and landscape 
painting in Song China can be easily understood as expressing a romantic view of nature 
contrasting to, but also stemming from, the agitations of Hangzhou’s city life as described 
by Marco Polo. 

The landscape paintings from the Imperial Academy show very well the achievements in 
the formulation and application of compositional theories.® But the same compositional 
schemes are to be found in the shorthand, sketchy paintings of the literati and painting 
priests of the Zen temples in and around Hangzhou that better exemplify the emotion, or 
the inspiration, of Song painting. The temples were not isolated from Hangzhou’s cultural 
world; nor were they exclusively inhabited by priests of the Zen sect.’ Before discussing some 
ideas on composition as seen in academic paintings, I want to consider the inspiration of 
Song landscape painting— best illustrated with landscape sketches produced in the Zen 
temples around Hangzhou. 
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Song Landscape Painting’s Inspiration 


Song China’s social and political constitution favored scholarship. It is the great age of re- 
viewing and revising older thought and philosophical ideas. In sophisticated thinking, cor- 
rect conduct for the individual was contained in one single synthesis with the creation of the 
universe, as well as the magnificence of the phenomenal world of real nature, including hu- 
mankind, civilization, and history.’ The treatises on these thoughts drew not only from 
philosophies of past times but also from ancient speculations of a cosmos-explaining char- 
acter such as the yin/yang theories. Buddhist ideas, mystic Daoism, and simple superstitions 
were included. Such speculative syncretism had brought the infinity of cosmos and eternity 
in close connection to daily life. 

Communion of the individual with a macrocosmic universe had been the ideal of Daoists 
of old. To attain this state they had devised certain meditation and breathing techniques, 
now also practiced by literati and by painters. The intangible, magic Daoist notion of macro- 
cosm was now transferable to a more intellectual level of infinity in time and space. With the 
achievements in philosophy as background, nature was perceived by painters and poets 
more profoundly than ever before as something of depth in space and infinity of time.? 
Comprehensible in the far distances of actual landscapes, in the cycle of changing seasons, 
it is exactly these two ideas of depth and infinity that form the main inspiration of Song 
landscape painting. In the traditional mountain scene, depth and distance had been ex- 
pressed by means of overlapping mountains separated by layers of mist. These were now 
consciously constructed as foreground, middle ground, and background and employed as 
three or more planes in the painting. Depth, for instance, was added by a stream running 
from an unknown background to the foreground, at the bottom of the painting, as if 
flowing toward the spectator. This foreground was now artistically enforced by adding some 
architecture or tiny human figures, often crossing a bridge that connects the two mountain- 
ous side scenes. (See, for example, the many illustrations in Kydto kokuritsu hakubutsukan 
1983.) 

After the capital was moved in the 1120s to southern China, the landscape painters were 
more and more inspired by the soft and gentle landscapes of the south.!° The beauty of the 
partly man-made scenery around the new capital Hangzhou included wide expanses of 
water like Hangzhou’s West Lake and the river Zhe Jiang with its sand flats almost touch- 
ing the city. The Dong Ting lake and the confluence of the rivers Xiao and Xiang some dis- 
tance west of the capital produced the scenic beauty of water landscapes. Besides the tradi- 
tional mountain scenery, such vast expanses of water became a popular theme in landscape 
painting. Distance of space and infinity of time are again what the paintings evoke. A lake’s 
surface would merge with the sky in a misty, undefined distant horizon. To give an effect 
of depth a little boat, an island, or a promontory would seem to float on the water in the fore- 
ground or middle ground. Infinity of time would be suggested by birds, a troop of geese 
flying to their winter roost, or other phenomena of nature suggesting the cycle of the sea- 
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Figure 19. Section of the 
Eight Views of the Xiao 
and Xiang, attributed to 
the Chinese painter Mu 
Xi. Shown here is a de- 
tail taken from the view 
titled ‘Bell Sound from a 
Temple Veiled in Evening 
Mists." The roofs of the 
temples can be made 
out among the trees 
that are almost com- 
pletely covered in the 
haze. The suggestive ef- 
fect is clear (Toda 1978, 


pp. 18-19, ill. 7). 


sons. Suggestive titles often express an idea of time passing. Poems or verselike superscrip- 
tions written on the paintings greatly helped the painter express his message. Remote from 
everyday life, a strong romantic quality can be ascribed to the landscape painting of South- 
ern Song.'! This is clearly illustrated in sections of the scroll Eight Views of the Xiao and 
Xiang by the thirteenth-century priest-painter Mu Xi (Mu Ch’; Jpn. Mokkei) (Figure 19). 
The painting, imported to Japan, was highly appreciated — as can be judged from the seal 
of Shogun Yoshimitsu attached to it. 


Composition in Song Landscape Painting 


Not only the Zen priests and literati but also the landscape painters of the Imperial Academy 
were inspired by ideas on infinity in time and space. But it is in the academy that the formal 
compositional schemes and other rules of the canon of painting were formulated. Landscape 
painting had been a subject of intellectual discussion for many centuries. But the earlier 
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mysticism was now replaced by rather clear theories on, for instance, the problems of com- 
position. The activities of the literati painters outside the academy were instrumental in this 
respect. Major progress in landscape painting is reflected in the increasing consistency of 
composition, as well as a convincing perspective of depth. In traditional Chinese landscape 
painting one never finds a central perspective with one common point of convergence. In- 
stead depth on the flat surface of a painting was attained through diminishing size and in- 
distinctness of the objects further away. In other words: A linear perspective with no fixed 
vanishing point was used in combination with a distance perspective inherent to the human 
eye and atmospheric circumstances. Trees further away were shown smaller, vaguer, less de- 
tailed; distant mountains were misty, the lower part not painted, as if invisible, covered in 
haze. The lack of one central point of convergence allowed for free composition of more 
than one scene all over the surface of a painting. 

Based on older practice the painter Guo Xi (Kuo Hsi, 1020-1090) formulated his theory 
on the composition of perspective." In order to suggest depth his theory gives three differ- 
ent compositional schemes using differing directions of view of an imaginary spectator look- 
ing at the landscape in the painting (Figure 20). One is a compositional scheme in which a 
towering mountainous landscape is seen from below looking upward. This is the so-called 
high distance. The composition of deep distance is the second scheme. It shows a frontal pic- 
ture of an almost inaccessible ravine-like landscape scene. We can look into its depth from 
an imaginary vantage point as if floating in the air in front of it. It shows a foreground down 
below in the lower parts of the picture and a far distance somewhere in the middle, deep in 
the perspective. The third is a direction of view called level distance. One seems to be look- 
ing down from a rather high standpoint; the scenery stretches broadly away from a near to 
a far distance. The picture usually has a foreground where we can imagine the artist was 
standing when painting his level-distance landscape." 

One or two clearly defined viewpoints or distances (in unusual cases three or more) can 
be put together in one painting, according to Guo Xi’s theory. This constraint on the use of 
viewpoints produces the consistency of composition in Song landscape painting. Depth of 
perspective was created by painting overlapping planes imagined to be at differing distances 
from the standpoint of the onlooker. In distant planes, trees and mountains are drawn 
smaller and less detailed than in the foreground. The planes are separated by mist or by 
water in the form of a broad river or a lake. All the overlapping planes had to be painted 
next to or on top of each other (Figure 21). Especially in compositions employing the deep- 
distance and high-distance schemes, planes had to be painted on top of each other in order 
to evoke an effect of depth. Consequently, the format of the painting itself required height. 
Verticality of composition is therefore a characteristic feature of Song landscape painting. 

In the criticism of those days, landscape paintings were expressly praised for their con- 
vincing depth perspective in a consistent composition. Su Dongpo’s close friend Huang 
Dingjian (1045-1105) added this, for instance, to an otherwise anonymous landscape paint- 
ing: “The streams and mountains are deserted; the view is open and extending for a thou- 
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Figure 20a—c. Three 
sketches demonstrating 
the idea of high, deep, 
and level distance. See 
the text for further ex- 
planation. (Sketches by 
author; after Uehara 
1985a, pp. 87-88.) 
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‘I Wiig 


A. High C, Level 


sand miles.”'* Another critic, Deng Chun (Téng Ch’un), in a treatise published in 1167 on 
certain landscapes by Emperor Huizong (Hui Tsung; 1082—1135) remarked: “Every square 
foot [of the area of the painting, wx] opens a vista of a thousand miles.” 

A peculiar type of small landscape painting that gained popularity at the time reveals the 
full mastery of perspective and composition techniques. On these small landscapes the praise 
“a thousand miles in a square foot of space” became a common saying. It was now the artist's 
intent to evoke depth and long distances; his success or failure in evoking depth was a key 
point of criticism, as exemplified in titles of Song landscape paintings. Note, for instance, the 
painting by Xia Gui (Hsia Kuet) titled A Far-off Clear View over Streams and Mountains or a 
painting, said to be his, called The River of Ten Thousand Miles. Some of the works of this ac- 
ademic landscape painter found their way to medieval Japan. Paintings of his contemporary, 
Ma Yuan, working in the same mainstream landscape style, are mentioned in Japanese me- 
dieval catalogs of painting.'? Ma Yuan was praised for his unilateral compositions: land- 
scapes with only one side scene, whereas infinity and a far horizon were suggested on the op- 
posite empty side of the painting (Sirén 1956, vol. 2, pp. 113-115). 

Certain intrinsic qualities of Song landscape painting supported its easy acceptance and 
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Figure 21.Sketch demon- 
strating the Chinese tech- 
nique of achieving depth 
in a painting. Planes of 
view are painted on top 
of each other, separated 
by white space that sug- 
gests mist and distance. 
Bridge, human figures, 
and trees in the fore- 
ground are drawn pro- 
portionally larger than 
the buildings in the back- 
ground. (Sketch by 
author.) 


even high appreciation in medieval Japan. The formal compositional ideas— as well as the 
literary appreciation of depth perceived in painting — could easily be transferred as intel- 
lectual matter together with a general body of literary knowledge. The early medieval mil- 
itary and priestly circles were quite interested in literati like Su Dongpo. Moreover, the 
dreamy qualities of Song landscapes are even today easily grasped, as they probably were 
also in medieval Japan.'° 

When the Mongols in the course of the thirteenth century gradually took over control of 
all China, many artists and intellectuals had reason to look for a better place to live and 
work. The age-old examination system that had encouraged scholarly and artistic pursuits 
was dismantled. The Imperial Academy was closed (Fontein and Hempel 1968, p. 57). Some 
painters retreated; some were fired from official government service; and as wealthy rulers 
in Japan were interested in Chinese culture and arts, some went to Japan. Here they found 
a comfortable life and recognition thanks to their ties to higher circles, perhaps even to the 
imperial court of China. Chinese priests of the Zen sect, especially, found a warm welcome 
in Kamakura and Kyoto, as Japan’s cultural innovation went by the name of Zen. At first 
only specialists in Zen religious matters were invited to reside in Kamakura temples. But 
with the warriors’ growing self-confidence as the new rulers of Japan, the culture that 
went with Zen became increasingly interesting to them. And after the shogunate moved to 
Kyoto, with its brilliant tradition of imperial courtly culture, the cultural side became so im- 
portant as to overshadow the religious teachings of Zen. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


EARLY ZEN IN JAPAN 


The old esoteric Buddhism of the court, the metaphysics of which were elaborated in im- 
pressive ceremonies and decorative architecture, was simply irrelevant to the changing con- 
ditions of society in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It had no message for fighters in 
battle and simple people suffering under the effects of war. The new interpretations of Bud- 
dhism, however, returned to individual faith as a core of teaching and religious experi- 
ence — quite in contrast to the clergy of the old sects that solved problems with rites and cer- 
emonies. Simple piety was the essential teaching of the new popular sects. The new Zen 
sects aimed at a private search for truth or the meaning of existence through meditative 
training.! 


Political and Cultural Role of Zen Institutions 


The Japanese monks and priests who went to China to study Buddhism were usually driven 
by some personal argument with religion as it was taught or practiced at home. In China, al- 
most instantly they came into contact with Zen, the only Buddhist sect that had survived to 
a reasonable extent the wave of persecutions. These Zen temples, mainly in the hills around 
the capital Hangzhou, had admitted in a syncretized manner several other Buddhist teach- 
ings not heard elsewhere, as well as Daoist superstitions and esoteric mysticism. Thus in the 
writings of the early Japanese Zen priests we often come across this mixing of thought.” 
The priest Eisai (also Y6sai; 1141-1215) was originally from a sect of the old esoteric 
Buddhism. He traveled twice to China where, apart from Zen, he again came into contact 
with esoteric teaching. Back in Japan he continued his studies on esoteric Buddhism, 
strengthened by his experiences abroad, trying to restore the earlier teachings in connection 
to Zen while establishing his new sect of Zen called Rinzai. Certain techniques of mystic 
contemplation of the old esoteric Buddhism, for instance, found with Eisai a new parallel in 
Zen’s meditative training. The origins of the Rinzai Zen sect are therefore closely connected 
with the older esoteric Buddhism. The esoteric Buddhist sects in Japan had always pro- 
claimed their role as benefactor to the state in order to secure patronage from the ruling 


classes. This became the policy for the new, and now competitive, Rinzai Zen as well. Thus 
may one understand Eisai’s Treatise on Spreading Zen Buddhism and Protecting the Nation. 

The full flourishing of Zen syncretized with the older esoteric sects began with the move 
of Shogun Ashikaga Takauji and his new government to Kyoto. In the old capital the shogu- 
nate was confronted with the esoteric Buddhism of the Heian court aristocracy. The esoteric 
teaching included in Rinzai Zen gained recognition. As for its religious contents the new 
Buddhism had a conciliatory effect, bringing together the two aristocracies now residing in 
Kyoto (Varley 1977, p. 193). Confronted with the distinct courtly culture and the remains of 
its political power structure, the military government took far-reaching measures to pro- 
mote the new Rinzai Zen and its institutions as the shogunate’s own cultural and political 
bulwark against the monasteries of the old esoteric Buddhism. These monasteries— 
specifically the ones in Nara and on Mount Hiei northeast of Kyoto— were powerful and 
militant in defending the old political system of the imperial court.‘ 

Shogun Takauji established a system of Zen monasteries spread over the whole country. 
Strongly advising Takauji, if not actually commanding him, was the Zen priest Mus6 
Kokushi (1275 —1351). The system devised by Mus6 was shortly after Takauji’s death in 1358 
remodeled and called the Five Monasteries (gozan).° The Five Monasteries consisted in fact 
of five large, hierarchic monastery-organizations. The Five remained powerful well into the 
fifteenth century. The system’s strength was that as a nationwide religious institution it 
formed an extension of the shogun’s power. Basically it was a division of government pa- 
tronage not only in matters of religion but in cultural affairs as well. An important reason 
for the existence of the Zen monastic institutions in the early medieval period was therefore 
political. This soon produced trends toward secularization, specifically of the Kyoto-based 
Zen of the Five Monasteries. The following chapters explore in detail the historical and cul- 
tural context of medieval garden art. 


The Importance of Mus6 Kokushi 


The name of Mus6 Kokushi is linked with many historical gardens. We come across sources 
which state that he “made” gardens, which seems doubtful considering his political impor- 
tance. A few attributions are, judging from the date of the garden and Mus60’s dates, clearly 
falsified. Hence a closer inquiry into his person is necessary at this point. 

Muso Kokushi was not of particularly high birth, though his father was remotely related 
to the imperial family. His parents died when he was only a boy and his younger years were 
a somewhat restless search for knowledge and religious experience.® Like most Japanese 
Zen priests before him, Mus6 Kokushi received his first teachings in the old esoteric Bud- 
dhism. In 1295, at the age of twenty, he went to Kamakura where Zen was flourishing under 
the sponsorship of the military regents. He studied Zen under three disciples of the Chinese 
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priest Lanqi Daolong (1213-1278; Jpn. Rankei Doryii), who was sponsored by the highest 
Kamakura regent in person. When Yining, another Chinese priest, showed up in Ka- 
makura in 1299, Mus6 went to study with him. Yining taught in most of the Five Monas- 
teries and had actually been sent by the Mongol Kublai Khan himself as a gesture of good- 
will after the khan’s failed attempt to conquer Japan.’ Mus6 therefore was taught by some of 
the best Zen teachers Japan could offer at that time. 

Yining was probably the first Chinese priest who promoted cultural studies rather than 
teaching religion. An amateur landscape painter and expert calligrapher, he employed a 
flowing style that was much appreciated in Japan’s courtly circles. Furthermore Yining 
stressed the study of Chinese classical literature. Mus6’s interest in Zen Buddhism was be- 
yond doubt motivated to some extent by the access it gave to Chinese culture in general. 
Mus6 developed a particular passion for gardens and architecture after his period of study 
under Yining. He openly reveals his interest in material culture in a later quoted section on 
the art of landscaping and the use of drinking tea, a beverage of great exclusivity in the early 
middle ages.® Later, rising to the height of his career, Mus6 personally undertook steps to 
open official trade with China again. Yet Muso remained fully Japanese; he could not speak 
Chinese and had never traveled to China. 

In Muso’s recorded dialogues with Tadayoshi, the brother of Shogun Takauji, as well as 
in other texts from his hand, we can sense his intellectual attitude. Mus6 solves problems of 
culture and religion by reasoning. With him we find no trace of a Zen practitioner's attitude. 
The dialogues resemble in no respect the cryptic question/answer games of the classic Chi- 
nese Zen patriarchs.’ Nor does anything in Mus6’s writings recall a strict monastic discipline 
of meditation that leads to enlightenment. Unlike the traditional Zen priest, always teach- 
ing in personal confrontation with only a few disciples, he had many disciples, a number 
tentatively given as 1,300. This following, of course, added greatly to his fame. He attracted 
such numbers of students because of his practical and reputedly friendly approach when 
teaching. Mus6 managed to become a “national teacher” (his honorific title was kokush1) 
mostly because of his pragmatic way of dealing with students whether monk or aristocrat.!° 

Muso’s affection for nature and gardens is clear from his own writings as well as other lit- 
erature of the period.'! A few contemporary records suggest a more direct engagement in 
building or designing gardens, but these are not reliable as a historical source.'!? Moreover, 
generally speaking, the gardening activities ascribed to him do not go beyond the addition 
of buildings or the repair of older gardens. In any case Mus6 was a man of such high polit- 
ical standing that it is doubtful he would have had direct influence on any garden work at 
all. Designers and builders of gardens who worked for him would have done so out of re- 
spect. Even had they wished to get known, they would not have attracted much attention 
standing next to one of the leaders of the Five Monasteries.'° Besides, garden designers 
hardly appear in written records of these times (giving free play for later ascribing).'* There- 
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fore it must be concluded that Mus6 Kokushi did not “make” or “build” any garden; it is 
also unlikely that he designed any. At most he might have suggested the renovation of cer- 
tain gardens— without, however, having had any direct influence on the design. 

Mus6 Kokushi is above all important to medieval garden art inasmuch as he inspired the 
wealthy warrior class to have gardens laid out. In this he differed from other high-ranking 
medieval Zen priests, like Gid6 Shishin or Sesson Yibai, in the strength of his enthusiasm 
toward garden art." 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE EARLY MEDIEVAL CHINESE INSPIRATION 


Mus6 Kokushi and contemporary Japanese and Chinese priests have left us records of their 
praise of the far and deep perspective — of fine views over landscape scenery, often viewed 
from temple buildings. A strong Chinese inspiration, not to say imitation, typifies the early 
medieval period. Although it is especially noticeable in the appreciation of natural scenery, 
garden art and its criticism relied on the Chinese model as well. Gardens such as the pond 
garden at Tenryii-ji show composition schemes that are fully Chinese. But smaller gardens 
too were praised in Chinese phrases for their fine achievement of perspective. Although 
these early medieval small gardens no longer exist, we can imagine that they too were laid 
out in Chinese Song fashion. 


Landscape Scenery and Its Chinese Literary Inspiration 


Historical records describe the Chinese immigrant priests contemplating the landscape of 
Japan. Especially notable is their interest in Mount Fuji, visible from Kamakura, the center 
of early Zen Buddhism. The mountain with its strikingly beautiful shape had not, of course, 
gone unnoticed in previous centuries.! But now it became the object of a Chinese-inspired ap- 
preciation. Lanqi Daolong, teacher to one of Musd’s teachers, had a place of retreat arranged 
together with another Chinese priest named Wuxue Zuyuan (1226-1286; Jpn. Mugaku 
Sdgen) in Kench6-ji, Kamakura’s main Zen monastery. A cave halfway up the mountain be- 
hind the temple formed part of the arrangement. From inside its opening commanded a fine 
view of Mount Fuji, and here the Chinese priests practiced their meditations (Toyama 1934, 
pp. 231-233). Wuxue was in fact one of Musd’s spiritual fathers. When Musé was called to 
head another Kamakura temple, Zuisen-ji, he had a similar lookout, this time a pavilion, 
built on the hill behind the temple. From this pavilion, called One View (Ichiran), one could 
again see Mount Fuji. A little lower, facing the main temple building, a cave and pond were 
cut out of the soft natural stone. The One View pavilion of Musé, already an important Zen 
priest, became so famous that a number of verses were written about it, some by Chinese 
priests. Most sites of Mus6’s earlier dwelling places commanded fine views of landscapes, but 


the cave and the One View pavilion at Zuisen-ji were clearly modeled after his teacher’s ex- 
ample. For the Chinese, however, it must have been viewed within the whole context of 
mountain romanticism that pervaded Daoism, landscape painting, and Chinese Zen.’ 

A pavilion overlooking a natural or urban landscape is also common in the Song garden. 
Yet there is an important difference in its use. The Chinese literati used to drink, joke, and 
write poetry with friends in such lookouts. They were places to enjoy nature in a leisurely 
way. The Japanese mountain pavilions in the early middle ages, by contrast, were apparently 
not used for leisure and pleasure but served a more serious purpose as a kind of status sym- 
bol. Japan’s early-medieval priests composed poems about each other’s pavilions when vis- 
iting each other.’ 

Later, in his Kyoto years, Mus6 again had a lookout built on the hill at the back of Saih6-ji 
temple. This pavilion was called Reduced Distance (Shukuen)— alluding to the Song per- 
ception of landscape that was known in Japan as a literary idea. “Reduced Distance” refers 
to distant scenery captured and reduced to one scenic view.” Actually this pavilion offered 
not one but four views through four openings in its walls. Gidd Shishin (1325-1388), dis- 
ciple of Mus6 and leader of his lineage after his death, described the scenic beauty viewed 
from the pavilion as “if in a painting.”¢ Similar passages written by Mus6 or his scribes speak 
of scenery around temples as “heaven-opened paintings” (tenkaizu) or, more freely trans- 
lated, “heaven-created views.”’ The term is clearly Chinese, however, as is Mus6’s use of the 
phrase “surplus mountain-water remaining” (zansan jOsui)—a term that appears in recent 
Japanese literature on landscape painting and garden art where it is usually explained as re- 
ferring to techniques of composition (as in Takei and Amasaki 1998, p. 61). Supposedly it de- 
rives from Chinese composition schemes in ink landscape painting that were concerned 
with matching the opposed identities of black and white: the balancing on paper or silk of 
wide and white expanses— surfaces representing water or a misty sky—to the dark vol- 
umes of rocks and mountains. This balance is fundamental to compositional schemes that 
employ much white, as for instance the Xiao-Xiang paintings.’ “Surplus mountain-water 
remaining” is in this view one of the ways to state this problem of balance in the composition 
of ink landscape painting. This explanation, however, is incorrect. I could find no evidence 
in sources on Chinese history that this term refers to composition in landscape art. It appears 
in the writings of Song literati those of Su Dongpo among others— and seems only to 
convey poetic connotations of past glory when viewing certain historical landscape scenes.’ 

“Surplus mountain-water remaining” appears again in connection with Muso Kokushi, 
where it is used in descriptions of scenery seen from certain pavilions. In another early me- 
dieval text, not by Mus6, it is used to describe garden scenery. It would be premature to con- 
clude from this that techniques of composition from Song landscape painting were used in 
designing gardens." Yet it is clear that among a few early medieval Japanese Zen priests, 
perceiving natural scenery began to be an activity of contemplation in which they referred 
to Chinese literature and its intellectual worldview rather than to Heian lyrics and emo- 
tional perception. Around this time the verb “to borrow” began to be used in descriptions 
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of sceneries that “borrowed” a view overlooking a natural landscape from a pavilion or gar- 
den. But in fact the word itself is borrowed: It only appears in descriptions that praise a gar- 
den with fashionable phrases, not in texts that relate to the theory of garden art (Toyama 
1934, p. 121 ff.). The conscious use of the technique and the word “shakkei” (borrowed 
scenery) as part of a consistent garden design policy comes only after the seventeenth century 
(Motonaka 1997, p. 17). 

As all this was in the first instance inspired by, or even copied from, Chinese classical lit- 
erature, it remains a question whether it was any more than just that. Moreover, these in- 
stances seem rare. The great bulk of the early medieval descriptions of views from pavilions 
rely on the traditional Japanese literary themes of cherry blossoms and autumn colors.!! But 
at least the thought that landscape scenery could be appreciated for its own sake was born. 


Scenic Garden Aspects and Their 


Chinese Inspiration: Tenryi-ji 


Not only natural landscape but also gardens became appreciated for their view. This can be 
grasped from historical descriptions of gardens, and we find it as well in still extant gardens. 
The garden at the temple Tenryi-ji, in eastern Kyoto, offers a representative example. 

The decision to found the temple Tenryi-ji was made in 1339 in order to soothe the soul 
of Emperor Go Daigo, who had died in exile. It was Mus6 Kokushi who urged Shogun 
Takauji to do so (Shigemori and Shigemori 1973-1976, vol. 4, pp. 37-50; Hisatsune 1969, 
gekan, pp. 48—97). Although the official reading says the site was shown to Mus6 in a dream, 
there were clear and plain political motivations. Not only the soul of the deceased emperor 
was to be consoled, of course. The courtly aristocracy as a whole had to be mollified, as well, 
and building a temple to the emperor’s memory was a well-calculated and politically cir- 
cumspect measure. At the same time it asserted the new military leadership once more by 
choosing a spot that is praised to the utmost in courtly lyrics (Toyama 1934, p. 383). The Oi 
River, with autumn’s colors on the hills at the point where it enters the valley of Kyoto, is 
lauded again and again in classical poetry. The autumn maples were among the tradition- 
ally celebrated famous places and appeared for instance in an earlier quoted section of the 
Tale of Genji. To choose this site, with its high emotional values, for a new Zen center must 
be interpreted as a clear statement of the new leaders’ power. 

Together with other famous scenery in the neighborhood —a natural waterfall, for ex- 
ample, and a famous long bridge known as Togetsukyé6 that crosses the Oi River— the spot 
with the maples was included in an extensive temple complex. Typical for early medieval 
Zen monasteries, at Tenryi-ji ten tracts were defined (Kimura 1985). The ten tracts, which 
included the bridge, the waterfall, and the maples, formed ten themes for praise in Chinese 
verses written by Muso and others (Hisatsune 1969, gekan, p. 53 ff.; Toyama 1934, pp. 
397-403). Shogun Takauji further enhanced the political and emotional meaning of the 
place by planting cherry trees from Yoshino, the place of Emperor Go Daigo’s exile, among 
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Figure 22. Sketch show- 
ing the compositions of 
natural rocks for the wa- 
terfall in the garden at 
the temple Tenryt-ji 
(early fourteenth cen- 
tury).A little islet lies in 
the foreground; a stone 
bridge spans the middle 
ground in front of the 
stepped waterfall. Com- 
pare with Figure 23 to 
see a parallel composi- 
tion based on the same 
kind of scene in Chinese 
landscape painting. 
(Sketch constructed 

by author after Shige- 
moni and Shigemoni 
1973-1976, vol. 4, 

pp. 51-52.) 


the maples on the hill. Clearly the whole arrangement was not meant primarily to serve for 
Zen monastic training. 

The actual building started in 1340. On the site where the temple buildings were to be 
constructed had been courtly palaces like the thirteenth-century Kameyama-dono of the re- 
tired Emperor Go Saga (1220-1272; see Hisatsune 1969, gekan, p. 95). One of the annexes of 
this palace was located close to the famous medieval garden that one can visit today, but the 
garden cannot date back any earlier than the fourteenth century. The design is so obviously 
based on Song Chinese landscape composition schemes that it must have been built just be- 
fore, or together with, the foundation of the Tenryié-ji. The temple was in fact set up by 
Takauji and Muso Kokushi and was soon taken up as one of the Five Monasteries. It was 
therefore a center of learning in Chinese Song culture, for which a garden in the Chinese 
style was most appropriate. 

Most clearly inspired by Chinese Song landscape painting is the waterfall and gorge rock 
composition of the pond garden (Figure 22) (Shigemori and Shigemori 1973-1976, vol. 4, p. 
44). In the history of gardens in Japan, it betrays rather revolutionary innovations. The typ- 
ical waterfall composition of the Heian period was simple in construction: just a few stones 
over which water was made to fall. The waterfall of the Tenryi-ji, by contrast, is unusually 
high; nor is the steep, steplike construction found in the typical Heian garden waterfall. In 
its composition the rock arrangement shows the same principles found in Song landscape 
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Figure 23. Section of an 
academic Chinese land- 
scape painting that illus- 
trates compositional 
ideas employed in the 
rock arrangements for 
waterfalls in Japanese 
gardens. The landscape 
painting belongs to a set 
of two believed to be 
from the Yuan period 
(1280-1368) (Suzuki 
1978, p. 94, ill. 58). The 
painting is kept in the 
temple Eiho-ji, founded 
by Mus6 Kokushi, whose 
dates are largely con- 
temporary to the 

Yuan period. 


painting (Figure 23). First of all, the height of the composition parallels the verticality of the 
typical Song mountain landscape painting. As opposed to the Heian-period landscape scroll, 
the usual Song scroll was vertically unrolled, hanging on a wall, rather than lying on a desk. 
As noted earlier, a painting’s vertical length was related to the composition of planes to evoke 
depth of perspective. 

The Tenryi-ji waterfall shows a strong foreground artistically enforced by a horizontal 
stone bridge. Such bridges spanning the foreground and connecting the left and right side 
scenes are found also in Song landscapes. In the stone composition the side scenes— in fact 
the sides of a gully cut in the slope —are made to seem massive and impressive with big 
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boulders at the edges. In between, a far distance is visualized in the upper step of the water- 
fall. A misty quality is enhanced by the shade of the trees that hang over it now. A craggy 
island floats with its image mirrored on the water surface in front of the stone bridge. In a 
Song landscape painting, it would rise out of the mists. As this little island catches the sun- 
light fully, it gives a clear image as opposed to the shadowed formations in the background. 
We might wonder, nevertheless, whether the trees in the fourteenth century were as impor- 
tant in directing the light as they are at present. 

Some scholars think the color of the stones was intentionally chosen to resemble the tones 
of Chinese ink as in Song landscape sketches. Most of the stones in the garden, blue-green 
schist from the Kishi region, have a color in the bluish range. The laborious transport along 
the coast by ship and up the rivers (past present-day Osaka) to Kyoto suggests a conscious 
choice of Kishi schist as garden material. (See Shigemori and Shigemori 1973-1976, vol. 4, 
p. 9, and Ijima 1978, pp. 130—131, on Kishi schist.) The lower step of the waterfall features 
at a conspicuous point in the composition a block of Kishi schist in a different, reddish color. 
In fact many blue-black or brown-black stones can be found in the riverbeds of Kyoto— the 
brownish black oxidized Kamogawa boulders, for example, or the bluish black Kibune 
stone. All are in colors much closer to the tones of ink in Song painting than the blue-green 
or certainly the reddish Kishi schist. It is therefore very likely that one sees in the waterfall 
composition of the Tenryii-ji temple garden a fashionable use of conspicuously colored 
stones, rather than a choice of color related to the tones of Chinese ink painting."” 

In another respect the garden of Tenryii-ji shows an important effect of continental 
influence. The garden and above all the waterfall composition across the pond are only 
meant for contemplation; all is to be viewed from the abbot’s quarters that face the garden 
scenery (Figure 24). Garden views composed as vertical scenes are in Chinese theories of 
garden art known as “facing scenes” (dui jing; Liu Dunzhen 1982, pp. 20-21). The facing 
scene takes a most dramatic form in “mountains viewed across the water”— that is, in the 
view of a garden hillock over the water of a pond. At present it is not clear whether facing 
scenes were typical or popular in Song China. The garden of Tenryi-ji, however, is such a 
facing scene designed to be appreciated as one consistent scene from the building and not 
from within the garden itself. No boating parties are to be organized on its small pond. Na- 
ture in this garden is no longer a setting, a background for parties, or an inspiration for en- 
joyment of natural beauty in the form of lyrical themes. It is nature designed by human 
hands as form. 

The garden shows further parallels to continental garden design apart from the waterfall 
arrangement. A little to the right of the waterfall, when seen from the main hall, is another 
miniature gorge at the shore of the pond, again spanned by a bridge. It consists of one sin- 
gle slab, though, and the “gorge” too is smaller. A path connects the two bridges and con- 
tinues along the curves of the shore. Rocks set up at the edge of the water serve as an em- 
bankment but also line the path on the other side. Other natural stones are set up in rows to 
retain the soil from the slopes that border the path on the side opposing the water. The width 
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of the path that runs between the slopes of the hillocks and the water of the pond varies from 


place to place. To the left, when seen from the main hall, it becomes wide enough to be called 
a terrace. The design idea of stepwise embankments of standing rocks and pathways of vari- 
able width is clearly Chinese (Liu Dunzhen 1982, pp. 60—65). Also Chinese in concept is the 
path with its little bridges that cross outlets of miniature gorges that face a garden pond and 
a main building. The scale of the Tenryi-ji garden, including its main buildings, is similar 
in size to comparable Chinese types. What creates a completely different image, though, is the 
sparse use of stones with simple shapes in the Tenryi-ji garden. It looks less artificial than the 
gardens stuffed with rockery one may see in China at present. (But how old are these?) 

Many writers on Japanese garden art ascribe the garden to Musé Kokushi. This attribu- 
tion starts with a popular eighteenth-century garden book (Kitamura 1735, gekan, p. 26) and 
is also found in an old tourist book on the celebrated gardens and sights of Kyoto (Akisato 
1799). It dates initially from a passage in the fourteenth-century epic chronicle Tatherki, 
which states that it was Muso who made the garden. Yet the general characteristics of this 
work, conceived as a heroic journal, do not make it very reliable as a historical source (Hisat- 
sune 1969, gekan, p.79; Aston 1975, pp. 169—183). Nor can a record of the groundbreaking 
ceremonies performed by Muso— or the Chinese verses he wrote on the scenery of the tem- 
ple compound — be taken as proof that he built or designed the Tenryi-ji garden. 
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Figure 24. Tenryu-ji's gar- 
den seen from the main 
hall of the temple. The 
main waterfall composi- 
tion is set in a low artifi- 
cial mound; to the right 
is another, miniature 
gorge-like arrangement 
crossed with a one-slab 
stone bridge. Note also 
the rows of rocks set up 
as retainers. The pond is 
too small for boating: 
The whole is clearly 
constructed as an imagi- 
nary landscape to be 
viewed from the build- 
ing. (Sketch constructed 
from Hisatsune |969, 
gekan, pp. 24-25.) 


Theories of Song landscape painting are skillfully applied in the waterfall arrangement 
of rocks at the pond shore. Generally speaking this rather sudden appearance of Song- 
influenced rock work cannot be ascribed to an indigenous Japanese like Mus6. Muso6 him- 
self could not have had such detailed knowledge; and he did not paint; and he never went to 
China. Besides, Song landscape painting was not yet being imported on a large scale: A cat- 
alog of the 1320s mentions only four landscapes, not necessarily scenes with waterfalls. 
Japanese painters such as Shitan, taught by the Chinese priest Yining, experimented only 
hesitatingly with the new perspective of landscape (Tanaka 1974, pp. 60-61). A painting by 
Shitan shows an interesting yet hesitant application of Song techniques, and a superscription 
in Yining’s hand praises the effort (Kanazawa 1972, p. 15, no. 20). 

The appearance of Song-painting-inspired rock work in Tenryi-yji, then, 1s too sudden 
to be ascribed to an indigenous Japanese (Shigemori and Shigemori 1973-1976, vol. 4, pp. 
45—46; Kuck 1968, p. 124). Besides the waterfall arrangement, the concept of pond and 
hillock with winding pathways in between rows of rocks used as retainers is so typically Chi- 
nese in concept that one also hesitates on this point to attribute it to an early medieval Japa- 
nese. Another reason to attribute the design to a Chinese artist is the so-called carp stone 
halfway up the waterfall (Figure 25). At the side of the upper step of the waterfall is a curved 
stone with a split tip, quite suggestively representing a fish jumping the rapids. It is gener- 
ally accepted that this stone relates to the Chinese legend of a carp that, after successfully as- 
cending the gorges of the Yellow River at Lung Men (Dragon Gate), will turn into a dragon. 
In China it was a metaphor for passing the examinations that gave access to important po- 
sitions in government. To pass the examinations was to pass the Dragon Gate.!’ A carp leap- 
ing out of the water is a common motif in Chinese art. The carp stone leads to another hy- 
pothetical attribution of the waterfall rock grouping to the Chinese Lanqi Daolong (Jpn. 
Rankei DGryii). This Zen priest came to Kyoto for three years to deal with questions on Zen 
matters at the court of ex-Emperor Go Saga, whose palace was located at the present site of 
the Tenryi-ji temple. Two other temples that Lanqi Daolong revived during short periods 
of residence have the same type of Dragon Gate waterfall (ry#monbaku), and in Kamakura, 
in the temple Kenché-ji where Lanqi lived permanently, is a picture representing such a 
Dragon Gate scene with a jumping fish (Shigemori and Shigemori 1973-1976, vol. 4, pp. 
36—37 and 41). Again, no documentary evidence exists that proves his engagement in con- 
structing these Dragon Gate waterfalls. And, like Muso, Lanqi was a high-ranking priest 
who certainly would not have handled the garden stones himself. 

Chronologically speaking the Dragon Gate waterfall appears as a design scheme at about 
the same time as the foundation of the temples— all within the limits of the early fourteenth 
century.'* About a century later this typical waterfall arrangement reappears in garden de- 
sign schemes, but by then the technique of Song landscape painting had been completely ac- 
cepted and understood among the painters of the Japanese academy. Dragon Gate waterfalls 
appear in gardens ascribed to the Japanese painter Sesshi: Toyé, for instance, skilled in 
Song-style landscapes and well informed on techniques of composition (see Plate 8)." 
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Early medieval Song-style waterfall rock arrangements of the Dragon Gate type, as at 


Tenryii-ji, seem anachronisms in this context. They must be ranked as isolated imports 
alongside the Song landscape paintings that were introduced in the early fourteenth century. 
Such landscape art was greatly admired in the shogun’s aristocratic circles, but not well 
enough understood to have been reproduced by indigenous artists. Mus6 Kokushi had many 
disciples and was a crucial figure in the establishment of Zen and the Five Monasteries or- 
ganization. Hence the Dragon Gate waterfall would certainly have become a permanent 
garden design principle if built by Mus6 himself. 

Without much hesitation we can state that only an immigrant would have been well 
enough informed on the techniques of composition in Song landscape art to apply them in 
the garden design at Tenryi-ji. This could have been Yining or someone related to him. As 
an official ambassador of the new Chinese ruler Kublai Khan, he must have had persons in 
attendance who were familiar with gardening techniques. Overseas embassies brought their 
own craftsmen and carpenters to maintain at least their ships. But considering Yining’s 
standing it is more likely that specific craftsmen, including garden specialists, were added to 
please the taste of Japan’s new rulers. Setting the likelihood of Chinese attribution aside, it is 
safe to conclude that Mus6 Kokushi did not build the waterfall composition at Tenryi-ji. 
Nor did he design it. 


The Scenic Garden and Its Appreciation 


Various medieval records about gardens have been handed down that express a spectator’s 
appreciation of a scene.'® These statements are treated here chronologically. Above all one 
notes the wonder expressed at perceiving an awe-inspiring scene contained within the lim- 
ited size of a landscape garden, This idea is Chinese in inspiration. 

On viewing the garden of a certain priest named Dokushé in 1346, the Zen priest and 
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Figure 25.The “carp 
stone’ and its location 
at the waterfall in 
Tenryu-ji. The stone is 
compared to a sche- 
matic representation 
of the typical, academic 
way in which the jump- 
ing carp was shown in 
Chinese painting. (Sketch 
by author.) 


poet Sesson Yiibai (1290-1346) said: “A little group of fist-sized stones creates the effect of 
a thousand miles.”!” This Sesson Yiibai had lived in China for more than twenty years and 
was one of the eminent figures in Chinese learning at the Five Monasteries. Some decades 
later another priest, who had held important posts in the Zen centers Tenryii-ji and Ken- 
nin-ji and was well informed on Chinese matters, had a garden built for the retreats of 
Muso’s successor, Gidé Shishin. Gid6 praised his garden in 1384 as follows: “The suggestive 
effect of a thousand cliffs and ten thousand valleys is evoked on a tiny piece of land east of 
the house.” In the same year the shogun Yoshimitsu himself visited Gid6 in his retreat. Then 
a poetry gathering was held in which three or four courtiers and ten or more priests partic- 
ipated. Among them was Shun’oku Myoha, Muso’s biographer. One of the guests had 
brought with him a scroll painting, New Illustration of the Tiny Scene of a Ravine in the 
Mountains, as a source of inspiration for the poetry occasion. The title of this scroll indicates 
that an impressive mountain scene was rendered well on the small format of the scroll. The 
atmosphere was inspiring and amiable, the passage tells us.'® In a passage dated 1466, a sim- 
ilar idea is expressed. It praises the small garden of a subtemple of the Shokoku-ji, a monas- 
tic temple ranking high in the Five Monasteries hierarchy. This garden was made by 
Zen’ami, who was under the direct patronage of the shogun Yoshimasa (1436-1490). The 
record says: “The far and near distant peaks and gorge are unusually superior. One doesn’t 
get enough, looking at it, and before one realizes it one has forgotten to go back.” 

At this time miniaturized landscapes in the form of bonsan tray landscapes, forerunners 
of the present-day bonsai miniature trees, were appreciated by the same Shogun Yoshi- 
masa.”? Again these are viewed as suggestive of an awe-inspiring landscape scene. A record 
of 1466 notes: “Little water, little waves, seen far away, it looks like the spirit of an estuary 
mountain of ten thousand miles.”?! Similar passages from other sources exist. In fact bonsan 
tray landscapes became a kind of craze. A gathering where all the temples of the Five 
Monasteries group set up the tray landscapes they possessed is recorded in 1463; the shogun 
Yoshimasa was present for an inspection. The final quotation is taken from the late- 
fifteenth-century Chinese verses of the Zen monk Han’nyab6o Tessen on the garden at his re- 
treat: “The five highest mountains soar against an ant hill, the wide ocean looks down on a 
frog hole. .. . Directions of far and near have no boundaries, as if 30,000 miles were con- 
tained within a square inch.”” Although most of the passages quoted here were written by 
Zen priests, members of the military elite around Yoshimasa’s time also voiced their appre- 
ciation of impressive mountainous scenery perceived in small gardens or in miniature tray 
landscapes. 

A general notion that relates to the formation of the scenic garden is the kasenzui or 
“mock landscape.” From the beginning of the fourteenth century onward the word “kasen- 
zui” (or kazan, “mock mountain”) is found often in the medieval records. In both cases the 
word is used for “garden.”*? The same word has been used throughout the history of the 
Chinese garden (pronounced “jia shan” in modern China) to indicate man-made rocky 
hillocks. With respect to the Chinese garden, “sia shan” is translated as “artificial mountain” 
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or “mock mountain.” In the earliest records of Chinese garden history, the mock moun- 
tains were built by Daoist magicians as a pile of earth in which rocks were set. Later, in the 
tenth to twelfth centuries, strangely shaped rocks were widely collected and adopted as ob- 
jects to place on desks and shelves as decoration. Indeed they became so fashionable that one 
might speak of a rock craze. In the gardens of that time mock mountains were no longer 
constructed of earth but were built solely of rocks piled on top of each other. In the Southern 
Song period (1127—1279) the area around Hangzhou was known for its stoneworkers spe- 
cializing in building mock mountains.”° 

Japanese records on mock landscapes shed light on the formation of a scenic type of garden. 
Although documentary evidence does not allow us to conclude anything concrete regarding 
the appearance of the mock landscape, the Chinese inspiration is clear. Again many of the 
records relate to the person of Mus6 Kokushi. In 1333 Mus6 had a mock landscape laid out fac- 
ing the east side of Sans6-in, a subtemple of Rinsen-ji. We do not know exactly what this gar- 
den looked like. From an admonition of Musd in the written house rules of the Rinsen-ji tem- 
ple, however, we can conclude that it was a small-scale garden. Mus6 mentions the mock 
landscape in the section where he stresses the usefulness of vegetable gardens laid out by the 
monks within temple compounds. One gets the impression that Mus6 intended to say that 
mock landscapes could be built, too, and should be maintained by the monks themselves.”® 

Tadayoshi, brother of the shogun Takauji, had built for himself a new residence in 1345. 
A mock landscape garden was designed within the compound where white camellias were 
planted; Sesson Yiibai, the Zen priest and expert on Chinese literature whose verse was 
quoted earlier, wrote a poem on it. In fact Musé himself wrote a verse on the beauties of this 
garden: It speaks of misty clouds clothing the peaks, a range of a thousand mountains and 
ten thousand hills. This impressive description is again an example of the “ten thousand 
peaks” pattern. Poets were invited to come over and poetry gatherings were held.?’ This is 
all very similar to Gid6’s record presented at a poetry gathering in 1384. Actually, he praised 
his garden as follows: “It is a skillfully made mock mountain.” And he continues as quoted 
earlier in this section: “The suggestive effect of a thousand cliffs and ten thousand valleys is 
evoked on a tiny piece of land east of the house.” 

A more abstract idea of the mock landscape’s appearance is given in Mus6’s verse titled 


“Echo of the Mock Landscape:” 


senjin tatasezu Not even a grain of dust is raised, 
ranpo sobadatsu yet soar the mountain ranges. 
kenteki sonsuru nashi Not even a drop of water is there, 
kanbaku nagaru yet falls the cataract.”8 


A landscape scene of soaring mountains and rushing cataracts suggested without the 
smallest rock or a drop of water seems, in its poetic exaggeration, to refer to an abstracted 
execution of landscaped scenery without the use of water; the phrase has been taken as evi- 
dence that Mus6 was well aware of the dry landscape style (Raresansut). Many years later, 
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around 1400, a high steward of the military government, Hosokawa Mitsumoto, possessed a 
small retreat facing a mock landscape. When the shogun Yoshimitsu himself came down for 
a visit, both enjoyed wine and practiced meditation. Yoshimitsu called the mock landscape 
“the number one view of the whole Kitayama district”— exceptional praise from a shogun 
who had only recently moved to this district to reside in his new palace with its now famous 
golden pavilion. At this time the palace was still being extended continuously. The record 
states explicitly that this retreat was a small pavilion; it gives no particulars on the garden.”’ 

A certain Ryiisai had built a mock landscape for another Zen priest, Gakuin, who was a 
follower of one of Mus6’s leading disciples, Zekkai Chishin. It must have been around the 
first half or the middle of the fifteenth century. A verselike description speaks of ten thou- 
sand scenes gathered in a small space. It says further that the natural scenery of mountains 
and valleys is in the heart of one who searches for truth.” Here the search for truth must be 
interpreted as the struggle to live the life of a cultured gentleman in the Song literati tradi- 
tion. The link between natural scenery and cultured behavior is one of Mus6 Kokushi’s 
ideas that we will revisit later. A century after Muso it shows the influence of his ideas on 
landscape gardening among his followers. 


The records examined here show that the small garden was now appreciated. The use of a 
new, imported term, “mock mountain,” or the derived form “mock landscape,” shows that 
the garden had become a model: an imitation of nature that was appreciated as a man-made 
arrangement, as designed form. Above all the close-up view presented in a small garden was 
appreciated as a sublime mountainous scenery —and such a garden consisted first of all of 
an artful arrangement of garden rocks. That the military and priestly elite, wealthy enough 
to afford splendid spacious gardens, could develop a taste for gardens of limited size is due 
primarily to the elevated status of the small garden in medieval Japan— thanks, in turn, to 
its high status in Song China. Chinese government officials, literate men sent out to head an 
office in the countryside, used to have a small garden and would laud its rustic, simple 
beauty in verses that came to Japan along with other imported literature. Poems of the Tang 
poet Bai Juyi (Po Chii-i, 772—846) on the rock, bamboo, peony, and banana tree in his gar- 
den were classic in Song China (Sugimura 1966, pp. 42—48). Bai Juyi was well read in Heian 
Japan and his “small-garden” poetry was well known among the early medieval Zen priests 
in Kyoto. It was quoted by Mus6 Kokushi, for instance, as we will see. 

The small landscape scene in general gained a new standing through the literary canon of 
Song painting, which valued a sublime landscape perceived in a small painting. Further- 
more, some of the early medieval Zen priests were active as amateur painters. They painted, 
within the Song literati tradition, simple ink sketches of a rock with some bamboo or a tree 


beside it.?! 
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CHAPTER NINE 


THE SMALL SCENIC GARDEN IN LATE MEDIEVAL TIMES 


Several developments created a rather different situation during the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century. The shogunate’s power was declining, as was the position of the Five 
Monasteries. This meant an end to the monopoly position of Chinese learning that had been 
practiced exclusively in the monasteries. Japanese versions of temple management came to 
replace the strict monastic hierarchy of early medieval times. Small privately managed sub- 
temples, not found in Chinese monasteries, were an expression of this change. New styles of 
architecture were developed, as well, to suit the changing needs of the cultural salon. Song 
culture had been absorbed to such a degree that Song landscapes were now being produced 
by Japanese painters who fully understood its canon. The practice of garden art changed 
accordingly. 


The Medieval Cultural Salon 


As new rulers the military staged parties and organized meetings where the display of one’s 
art treasures— not to speak of one’s literary education— stressed status and wealth. After 
the shogunate’s move to Kyoto the character of these meetings changed from the early imi- 
tation of Heian courtly poetry gatherings to a distinctively different salon. Starting with 
Muso Kokushi the medieval Zen priests owed an ever growing part of their reputation toa 
secular knowledge of Chinese literature and art. Knowing and interpreting Chinese litera- 
ture, and understanding if not performing continental arts like ink painting, became an im- 
portant part of a priest’s life and vocation. The ideal lifestyle of the medieval Zen priests re- 
sembled to a great extent the ideal behavior of the Song literati: wen jen, or bunjin in 
Japanese (Rosenfield 1977, pp. 207—208 and 224-225). As “universal men” they also advised 
political leaders besides living the life of a philosopher and amateur artist. Zen temples be- 
came a salon for all kinds of cultural activities including poetry gatherings and tea sessions. 
Soon the military elite engaged in similar patterns. The new-style cultural meeting is found 
in temples as well as in palaces. 

When the official China trade was taken up in the early fourteenth century, Chinese 


painting and pottery were imported again after a period of relative isolation. In the course of 
the middle ages continental art came to underline the distinct character of the new cultural 
salon of the elite. It is the lavish display of imported exotic Chinese goods that is most obvi- 
ously different from the classical cultural scene of the Heian period.' Moreover the buildings 
where meetings were held began to change (Ito 1977, pp. 227—239; Kawakami 1955), and a 
typical style, the so-called shoin architecture, or reading room architecture, came into exis- 
tence. The reading room (shoin)—or its early medieval forerunner the meeting hall 
(kaisho) — was the usual place for receiving and entertaining guests. These halls were found 
in the residences of high-ranking priests as well as the palaces of the shogun and his 
high-ranking retainers. In late medieval times the reading room style (shoinzukuri) became 
the general residential style of the upper classes.’ 

A clear indication of the changing function of architecture was the appearance of a typi- 
cal alcove (tokonoma) in which to hang scroll paintings or display pottery or other objects like 
oddly shaped rocks, incense burners, or flower arrangements (Fiévé 1996, pp. 223-233). A 
scroll painting dated 1351 shows officials and priests at a poetry gathering in the latter’s res- 
idence (Figure 26). Two flower arrangements, a low table for unrolling scrolls, and a set of 
three paintings with secular themes decorate the short end of the room. A section of the 
same scroll dated more than a century later (1482) shows the fully developed alcove, where 
similar decorative arrangements are displayed. This alcove is generally found in temples in 
the abbot’s chamber of the late fifteenth century. From the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies on it became a feature of residential architecture as well. The practice of displaying 
sets of three paintings in combination with flower arrangements and incense burners was 
common in temples as well as secular architecture from this time onward. Suggestions on 
this kind of interior decoration were written by advisers to the shogunal salon. At first they 
simply used lists or catalogs, but these were followed by later handbooks or manuals on how 
to display (Figure 27).* In later centuries the advice would develop into a more modern con- 
cept of taste as a faculty of selecting and discerning beauty. 

Painted screens that could slide in their frame to divide rooms were another novelty. Not 
only landscapes but also genre paintings as well as dragons, tigers, and the like were exe- 
cuted in the Song style in washes of ink. Painted sliding screens were already an architec- 
tural feature in the early fourteenth century, as can be judged from several paintings of the 
time.’ A similar feature of the reading room architecture is an outer wall of sliding screens 
that could be pushed aside to allow for a full view on the outside garden scenery. These slid- 
ing screens used as outer walls were very expensive, however, and were only installed in the 
residences of the most wealthy elite (It6 1973, p. 62). But the advance in architectural qual- 
ity is clear. The interior is open only on the side that faces the garden. And as the back of the 
garden 1s enclosed, the interior of the room and the outdoor garden become one unit of 
space. Thus the architecture of the garden forms an important feature of reading room ar- 
chitecture. Records of gardens at warriors’ and priests’ residences appear at a rather early 
date. As we have seen, they were often described in connection with the recording of a cul- 
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Figure 26. Early-four- 
teenth-century section 
of a genre scroll, Boki-e, 
about the life of a priest 
Kaku'nyo, giving an im- 
pression of the cultural 
gatherings of the time. 
(Tracing from Nihon 
kenchiku gakkai | 980, 
p. 59, ill. |; also Boki-e, 
scroll 5, sec. 3, in 
Hayashiya and Murai 
1980, ill. 2, pp. 2-3.) 
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Figure 27. Two illustra- 
tions on the interior 
decoration of the read- 
ing room showing the 
way in which objects of 
art had to be displayed. 
(Tracings from the man- 
ual Kundaikan s6choki, 
ISI 1, after Nihon 
kenchiku gakkai 1980, 
p. 59, ill. 8.) 
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Figure 28. Plan of the 
subtemple Shinju-an in 
Daitoku-ji, Kyoto. Build- 
ings are indicated with a 
Se ee screen tone, walls with 
ast a y = a es | thick black lines. Be- 
a , tween the walls and 
buildings of various sizes 


are a great number of 
small yards and gardens, 
some decorative, as to 
the south and on the 

4 west side of the main 
=, hall in the southwestern 
1 comer. A graveyard is 
found in the northwest, 
and a vegetable garden 
i is indicated by plots of 
q : | wavy lines. (Plan dated 

us 1956; adapted from 
Shigemori and Shige- 
mori 1973-1976, 
ee vol. 6, app.) 
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tural session, the names of people attending, and so forth. The early medieval garden 
formed an integral part of the cultural prestige of warrior residence and Zen temple alike. 


The Subtemple 


Meetings of a cultural character took place in residences of priests or high-class warriors. In 
the course of the fifteenth century this function as well as the architecture for it became 
clearly defined and established. At the same time a rapidly growing trend of establishing 
minor temples (tatch#) within the greater compounds can clearly be distinguished (Figure 
28). Several small medieval gardens designed as scenes still exist within such subtemples. In 
fact these are the only small medieval gardens that have survived to the present day. In China 
temples continued to be conceived as large-scale monasteries with a central management; 
the small subtemple with its garden is typically Japanese. 

A priest could start his own subtemple with a few disciple-monks. Regular income in 
many cases came from payments for services and maintenance of the graves of an important 
warrior or families belonging to a geographical unit, much like a parish. The formula 
worked well. Many of the famous temples had more than a hundred subtemples within 
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their compound. Restrictive regulations became necessary. In the mid-fifteenth century the 
temple Shokoku-yji allowed for only thirteen subtemples on its grounds. Nevertheless such 
small-scale Zen centers continued to be built under different names (Ota et al. 1967, pp. 
185—186). 

Although the subtemple depended for its existence on the goodwill of the higher abbots 
and priests of the compound, in everyday matters it was a rather independent unit. On its 
limited land many functions had to be combined. This constraint induced a layout of several 
buildings and yards of different size and appearance, serving various needs, all in a rather 
cramped arrangement, always surrounded by a protective wall, hedge, or fence. In medieval 
society every residence with some status had to be protected against robbers and vagabonds. 
Larger monasteries sometimes had their own armed soldiers for defense (and attack). 

The main building was either the abbot’s chamber (4676) or the guest building (kyakuden). 
Both were usually built in the reading room architectural style (homnzukuri). An altar with 
buddhas or a small statue of the founder or another deified person would be housed here. 
Religious ceremonies were performed in front of it; gatherings of a more social or cultural 
character took place in the adjoining rooms. The altar in the main building usually faced 
south. Besides the main building one would also find an entrance porch, the abbot’s resi- 
dential quarters, a graveyard, and a vegetable garden. Other small and decorative gardens 
were squeezed in between walls and buildings. 


Small Scenic Gardens in Subtemples 


Although small decorative gardens can be found in narrow spaces or corners between the 
buildings of the subtemple, a sanded courtyard invariably faces the main hall on the south 
side (see Plate 9). Garden designs in this southern yard (nante:) must be dated as late me- 
dieval or later, for by this time the yard had lost its function as a space for certain rituals.° 
Garden arrangements that face the private study rooms at the back — that is, the east, north, 
or west sides— may be of an older date. For practical and economic reasons, such as the cost 
and trouble of maintenance, all decorative gardens of subtemples were small. And because 
of the nature of the subtemple they were also enclosed by walls or cheaper screening hedges 
or loose vegetation.’ The garden is presented in front of this screen, which in most cases 
functions simply as a blank background and does not relate to the garden design in an aes- 
thetic sense. 

The usual design consisted of a simple arrangement of rocks and sparse planting on a 
ground cover of sand, gravel, or moss. Wealthy subtemples might have a large garden with 
a pond and a teahouse. Although the subtemple garden was usually maintained by the 
monks themselves, rich subtemples might employ cheap labor. The early summer pruning 
of old pine needles from the branches, for instance, appears a few times in records relating 
to the garden at Shokoku-ji’s subtemple Onrydken. This is in fact a technique of detailed 
trimming. One of these records, an entry dated 1489, states: “The pine tree in the garden of 
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Onryodken taken in hand. Petty men ordered to remove the old needles of the pine tree.” 
Petty men are nameless workers.® 

Because of the small scale and private character of most of the gardens in the subtemples, 
changes in design have occurred naturally in the course of time. Out of reverence toward the 
founder and his lineage, however, we may suppose that these changes were gradual and ex- 
tended over centuries. Recently the dry landscape style (karesansuz) has become a clearly 
defined style with a strict program regarding its garden materials. This change must be at- 
tributed to the activities of Shigemori Mirei (1898-1978), who actively redefined the dry 
style in the first half of the twentieth century and even designed many dry landscape gardens 
himself, some of these in famous Zen temples in Kyoto. He wrote a great deal on the defini- 
tion of the style.’ Accordingly, more than a few older subtemple gardens have been 
face-lifted, some supervised by Shigemori, to conform to the definitions of the Kyoto kare- 
sansui style (Figure 29; see Plate 10).!° Such modifications are especially conspicuous in the 
changing of the ground cover from sand or moss to white, coarse, granitic Shirakawa gravel. 
Although one may have doubts about the authenticity of such changes, documentary evi- 
dence shows that white sand was used in other medieval gardens.'! Another element that 
changed is the position as well as type of enclosure and buildings, which were rebuilt after 
hres, moved, renovated, or extended. Buildings of traditional architecture can still be dis- 
mantled and rebuilt easily. Instead of nails, connectable wooden joints were used (Engel 
1969, p. tor ff.). Changes in architecture especially influence the garden’s spatial orientation 
toward spectators. 

When plant material dies, it can be replaced faithfully or redone in a new fashion. The 
camellia, evergreen oaks, or other evergreens like Eurya or Photinia glabra that prevail at 
present in the small dry gardens are the legacy of later times. Aesthetes of the seventeenth 
and later centuries preferred the subdued qualities of broadleaf evergreen species with in- 
conspicuous flowers.'? The medieval choice of plant material was much more colorful, how- 
ever, as is clear from the garden manual Sansui narabini yakeizu as well as other sources. The 
plum, like the cherry, was a favorite flower. Azaleas are often mentioned but also Exonymus 
alata, kerria, and even apricot and peach.!3 Permanent, though not necessarily fixed, are the 
groupings and arrangements of natural rocks. As rocks were a primary element of medieval 
garden design, these arrangements show us the medieval approach to gardening. Consid- 
ering how easily changes can be made to a garden no larger than a tennis court, even when 
using rocks, it is no surprise that very few gardens can be reliably dated back to a period as 
remote as the middle ages. 

From historical records it is clear that the Five Monastery subtemples had small gardens 
within their compounds by the early fourteenth century. But the garden as a work of art is 
fragile and not even one of these has survived. The history of the Five Monasteries, closely re- 
lated to the warrior class and its changing fortune, was too turbulent to withstand the ages. 
Nor do any of the small gardens from before the Onin war that were found in warrior resi- 
dences remain. Besides a few large medieval pond gardens, seven small medieval gardens still 
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exist in Kyoto and are well preserved. These are all to be found in branch temples or sub- 
temples of Daitoku-ji and Mydshin-ji.'* These two monastic temples make up a separate Rin- 
zai Zen branch that in the early medieval period was mainly sponsored by the imperial fam- 
ily.'° The two were never ranked among the Five Monasteries patronized by the military 
government. The seven old ones are all from around the sixteenth century and in some ques- 
tionable cases probably from the end of the fifteenth. Daitoku-ji and Mydshin-ji were 
founded almost two hundred years earlier, in the early fourteenth century, when they avoided 
the cultural activities of the Five Monasteries. Only one of their priests visited China. On the 
whole, the position of the early medieval Mydshin-ji and Daitoku-ji was one of quiet conser- 
vatism (Toyama 1934, pp. 248—250). It is likely that no decorative gardens were built at that 
time. Mydshin-ji started to flourish only after the mid-fifteenth century; Daitoku-ji became 
important as a cultural center at about the same time, when the priest Ikkyi Sojun 
(1394—1481) was appointed head abbot. At that time Daitoku-ji was already, to a large extent, 
sponsored by the rich merchants of Sakai via the person of Ikkya. It became an important 
focus of the cultural sphere of the tea ceremony in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries." 
The small gardens in Kyoto that still exist can be divided in two groups regarding their 
overall composition: the ones that use a waterfall theme as a garden scene and the ones that 
rely on an abstract scenic composition. Some abstract themes, such as the Buddhist Triad 
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Figure 29. The “Kyoto 
style” defined in a recent 
Japanese student's hand- 
book on garden design 
(Nagashima 1981, p. 122). 
It shows Shigemon 
Mirei's karesansui garden 
at Zuih6-in (without 
identifying tt) in an ab- 
breviated sketch. This fig- 
ure demonstrates that 
Shigemori's definitions of 
the karesansui style have 
been largely accepted 
and now belong to the 
common heritage of 
today's Japanese garden 
designers. It explains the 
face-lifting of some of 
the old gardens. 


rock arrangement (sanzon-ishigumz), belong to an old mainstream of rock arrangement con- 
cepts. Ancient origins lead back to animistic beliefs of stones embodying gods (:wakura). In 
medieval times their appearance was still awe inspiring, and so-called worshiping stones 
(rethatseki) were placed in front of such rock groups for the devout to stand on when paying 
reverence; the manual Sansui narabini yakeizu mentions such a stone, as we will see later. The 
waterfall arrangements stand largely outside this animistic tradition. They were rarely seen 
as imbued with spirits, although the name of the Buddhist god Fud6 is often applied to one 
of the larger stones in the arrangement. Dry waterfall rock arrangements are found as the 
main theme in the gardens of the subtemples Daisen-in, Taiz6-in, Reiun-in, and Shuon-an. 
The dilapidated Kyi Mon’ami garden showing a rock arrangement representative of a wa- 
terfall can be counted among this group. Besides the main waterfall theme these gardens 
employ other subordinate themes. 

The gardens at Rydan-ji, Shinji-an, and Ry6gen-in employ exclusively abstract compo- 
sitional themes. The often repaired Funda-in and RokuG-in (a garden difficult to date) can 
be counted among the group with abstract themes. A few small medieval gardens in other 
parts of Japan, less well preserved and documented, can be classified accordingly.'” Although 
they do not represent landscaped scenery in the strict sense, the gardens composed on an ab- 
stract theme are nevertheless designed to be viewed as a scene. Analysis of their composition 
reveals that the abstract designs of the late medieval small subtemple gardens were com- 
posed as a three-dimensional scene to be viewed from a building. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


SMALL SCENIC GARDENS FOUR EXAMPLES 


The famous gardens at Ry6dan-ji and Daisen-in attract crowds of visitors coming to look at 
some rocks set in gravel. This fact alone intrigues one and begs for a proper discussion. 
Their value in illustrating my point is questionable, however, for these two gardens can 
hardly be taken as truly medieval designs. Two other gardens, more modest, can be dated 
with certainty. The Reiun-in garden presents a small scene with a dry waterfall as its theme. 
The garden of a provincial ruler, Asakura, has a waterfall composition also and can be dated 
without doubt. Because this garden has a shallow pond, it illustrates that the achievements 
in establishing a scenic concept of garden design are not limited to the waterless karesansui 
style. Moreover this provincial garden gives us an opportunity to focus briefly on develop- 
ments outside the cultural center Kyoto. 


The Subtemple Daisen-in 


Within the Daitoku-ji compound, the Daisen-in subtemple is one of the more important 
ones in terms of the temple hierarchy and the fame of its garden. A garden arrangement that 
is probably late medieval is found in the northeastern corner of an enclosure facing a read- 
ing room. Packed within its limited area a waterfall scene is created of rocks and some 
clipped shrubbery that shade the upper parts (Figure 30). 

The composition resembles in many repects the scheme of the Tenryi-ji waterfall. Here, 
however, the water is imaginary — called to mind by white gravel raked in patterns repre- 
senting waves. In the very foreground there are small rocks followed by a low stone bridge. 
Directly behind this two massive stones rising 2 or 3 meters enforce a middle plane that gives 
way on the right side to a background representing a waterfall cascading down a few steps. 
The massive rocks with their expressive texture in the middle plane represent a steep moun- 
tainside. The biggest rock itself suggests a cliff landscape of peaks, waterfalls, and misty 
clouds because of its wavy texture that brings out various shades of blue, green, and black. 
With this rock and its lower neighbor as the high distance, the dry waterfall to the right be- 
comes the deep distance. The consistent building up of scenery with planes evokes a per- 


Figure 30. The dry- 
waterfall rock arrange- 
ment in the garden at 
the temple Daisen-in. 
Comparison with Fig- 
ures 2] and 23 shows its 
Chinese inspiration: A 
bridge enforces the mid- 
dle ground; the waterfall 
“falls” from the right 
from behind the large 
standing stones. The 
stones are rich in color 
and texture and suggest 
gorges with foaming 
cataracts. (Photo by au- 
thor, 1986.) 


spective of depth that is clearly in line with Chinese composition schemes of landscape 
painting. 

The view as a whole is arranged to be viewed from the reading room adjoining the gar- 
den to the west. A typical technical trick in this respect should not go unnoticed. A big rock 
with a flat top, shining with about the same brightness as the polished veranda, is set close to 
it and at exactly the same height and parallel to the veranda’s edge. This stone visually con- 
nects the garden scene of rocks to the architecture of the buildings. Seen from the reading 
room, this stone forms the foremost part of the garden scene. Similar foregrounds are found 
in the lowest section of the typical Song landscape painting. There they give the spectator, 
after he has moved his eyes to the higher parts of the painting, the impression that he him- 
self is standing on the foreground rock of the painted scene. An age-old camellia served as 
background for the rock composition. On a thick horizontal branch, several upright 
branches held a tightly clipped crown of dark green foliage suggesting even remoter moun- 
tain ranges. This incredible garden plant lived in a fragile balance protected by the shade of 
a slender pine tree to the left. The pine died recently, however, making conditions for the 
camellia so severe that it died as well. 
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The subtemple Daisen-in was founded in the early sixteenth century by a priest named 
Kogaku S6k6 (1464-1548). The main building, an abbots’ chamber, was completed in 1513.! 
The records relating the life and work of priest Kogaku— a kind of biographical eulogy 
written in 1551, a few years after his death— suggest his engagement in gardening. A pas- 
sage states that he planted rare trees and erected impressive stones to create the effect of 
landscape scenery. This has been taken as proof that Kogaku had at least a hand in the 
building of the garden.” Assuming that priest Kogaku did build the garden or part of it, the 
present garden is far too academic in its composition and far too technically perfect to have 
been built by a gardening amateur in his spare time. From other contemporary records it is 
clear that Kogaku was a person free from pretense and would have detested any posh dec- 
oration such as the lavish rockery of the garden. This section of his biography must there- 
fore be viewed as invented posthumous praise. Moreover the layout of the present buildings 
has changed considerably over the course of centuries. If there was a garden in Kogaku’s 
times, it can only have been at a different place within the subtemple complex— not at the 
location of the present famous garden. 

From several early-seventeenth-century records it can be concluded that the stones from 
another garden were moved to Daisen-in late in the sixteenth century and erected there in 
the same composition. This dismantled garden had been built by Sd6ami (d. 1525), as is 
recorded, and belonged to the Mibuchi family, retainers to the shogun. The reason for mov- 
ing the garden stemmed from the rather complicated blood relationships linking priests of 
the nearby K6t6-in subtemple to upper-class warrior families like Hosokawa, Mibuchi, and 
shogunal Ashikaga. K6t6-in, also within the Daitoku-ji compound, is subservient to the 
Daisen-in, so there may have been motives to give contributions (Hisatsune 1969, j6kan, pp. 
286 —287 and 298-301). 

Which parts of the garden were moved is not clear. Nor do we know whether the garden 
as a whole was moved. The name of Sdami, however, applied to the original garden, might 
be a clue. S6ami was an ink painter skilled in landscapes, so the composition of a waterfall 
landscape in stone is worthy of his name. 

Other characteristics of garden design of late medieval or early modern times— that is, 
around the late sixteenth century, the time the garden was moved —are the big size of the 
rocks in the middle plane of the waterfall rock composition as well as the advanced tech- 
nique employing these rocks as middle plane and not as background. The colors of the 
stones indicate also an early modern taste (Hisatsune 1969, j6kan, p. 291). If not the whole 
garden, then at least the waterfall composition must have been moved from Mibuchi’s resi- 
dence to Daisen-in. It can be reconstructed that the moving must have taken place some- 
where between 1574 and 1582, when Sdami was already dead. The skill with which the 
composition is matched to the buildings suggests that the garden was moved by true pro- 
fessionals— for instance, differences in height at the base of the garden are cleverly made 
to fit with the wooden veranda. Probably “Sdami” was at that time a euphemistic brand 
name for gardens built by professional but outcast gardeners; it cannot be an honest attri- 
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bution to the painter Sdami, for we have no written evidence that he was also active as a gar- 
dener.‘ Professional gardeners of outcast origin play an important role in landscape design 
from the fifteenth century onwards. In a later chapter we will discuss their role at length. 

Some rocks in the garden of Daisen-in are later additions or might have belonged to a 
garden in Kogaku’s time. These play no role of importance in the contemplation of the main 
cascade theme, which is our concern at this point. The inclusion of other gardens around the 
main hall to form an allegorical series of a mountain river emptying into the wide ocean is 
a recent conception, one learns from the leaflets obtainable in the little shop in the hall of the 
temple. Daisen-in well exemplifies the touristic orientation common today in the famous 
Zen temples of Kyoto. 


The Subtemple Rydan-ji 


RyGan-ji belongs to a branch of the Mydshin-ji monastery. Essentially it is a temple com- 
pound with several smaller subtemples, a large pond garden, and Rydéan-ji proper (Hisat- 
sune 1969, chékan, pp. 304—361). The famous rock garden faces the Ry6an-ji main hall on 
its south side; at the back is a smaller garden with a little pond facing the reading room. 
Here we will deal only with the rock garden (Figures 31a and 31b). It is enclosed on the south 
and west side by an unusually low wall that has a worn texture matching the tones of the 
natural rocks. Above the wall, pines and other trees partly screen the sky. To the east— the 
left side when looking from the veranda—the garden is fenced off by a thin wall over 
which the roof of a decorative gate can be seen. A rock arrangement at this point seems to 
have been squeezed in by the construction of the gate and fence. The border of cut granite 
outlines the expanse of raked gravel, but it is set at distances to the walls and fence that are 
different on all three sides—for no apparent aesthetic or functional reason. These two ob- 
servations lead to the conclusion that the enclosure and probably also the building were not 
constructed at the same time as the arrangements of garden rocks. 

Apart from this, the composition of the volumes of rock on the white field of gravel is 
skillfully accomplished. In its studied balance of volume and blank space it reminds one of 
the compositions of Eight View paintings or other works from the Chinese priest-painters. 
This kind of balance in composition— discussed in a previous chapter dealing with the 
term “surplus mountain-water remaining”— appears in a little painting called Kakizu (Pic- 
ture of kaki fruits) popularly attributed to the Chinese Zen priest-painter Mu Xi (Figure 32). 
The painting appears in fact only in written annals in the late sixteenth century, about the 
time of the founding of the subtemple where it is kept. Its distribution of black and white, 
volume and space, is studied and static: A dark-colored fruit takes the middle position; two 
that are left white take the outer positions; gray-colored fruits appear in between. The space 
to the left of the middle kak: fruit is balanced by another gray one, lower in the picture, col- 
ored a slightly darker tone of gray. The six fruits in their arrangement are placed in the 
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Figures 31a and 3!b.The 


stone garden at Rydan-;i 


and tts visitors. (Photos 


by author, 1985.) 


Figure 32. Picture of Kaki 
Fruits, attributed to Mu 
Xi. (Ota et al. 1967, 

p. 77, ill. 52.) 


lower half of the picture, thus providing stability to the composition as a whole by balancing 
the empty space in the upper half .° 

The composition of the stone garden at Rydan-ji can be discussed in the same terms (Fig- 
ure 33). The group on the far left is the biggest volume in the whole composition. This 
group consists of five stones, and its main stone is the largest rock of the fifteen that the com- 
position employs. This large rock itself has its main weight to the left, sloping down to the 
right side. A low stone at the extreme right of this group of five extends this movement from 
left to right. Compared to the other four groups, this group with the most weight has the 
most white space of gravel around it. The volume of this group of five is counterbalanced by 
the three smaller groups on the right. Moreover the area of white gravel around this group 
is balanced by the white around, and in between, the three groups to the right. In its move- 
ment this biggest group is echoed by the long stone at the garden wall at the back; a small 
stone in front of it takes up the movement and leads the eye to the right, most massive side 
of this elongated stone. It gives the impression of being deeply buried. The elongated shape 
of this stone, parallel and close to the garden wall, connects the garden as a whole to the wall 
which thus becomes part of the garden view. 
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The rock group in the middle, actually on the right half of the field of gravel, renews the 


movement from left to right; in the balance of its weight and its main contours it is a smaller 
version of the largest group of five to the extreme left. The neighboring group of two again 
echoes the movement. But through its expressive form, somewhat resembling an animal, it 
carries the movement almost over the boundaries of the graveled expanse — until a group at 
the right in the foreground closes off the composition with an indifferent direction and the 
poise of its balance leaning only slightly to the right. 

Starting from the left, therefore, our eyes are led through the garden to the rear and back 
again to the front to the right-hand corner. It is of course possible to read the composition 
from right to left— in this case considering the biggest group as a conclusion. But reading 
from left to right seems more natural and became, from the seventeenth century onward, 
the standard direction in garden compositions of this type. Gardeners today refer to it as 
hongatte. Compositions that rely on the dynamics of such a movement or direction are com- 
mon in flower arrangement. The complete absence of any planting material —aside from 
some moss at the base of the rocks and the trees seen over the wall— is not a feature of other 
medieval gardens. The walled-in courtyard, using only sand and rocks, became a general 
design concept only in the later Edo period (1606-1860), that is, the end of the eighteenth 
and start of the nineteenth century.® 

The temple RyGan-ji was founded and later visited by great figures of Japan’s history. 
Many historical documents, therefore, refer to “a garden” only as an aside. Today the rock 
garden is not insignificant — it attracted, for instance, well over a million paying visitors yearly 
in the late 1ggos. As modern treatises on the famous rock garden tend to speculation and hy- 
potheses that are difficult to check, here I treat only the significant landmarks in its history.’ 
In the Heian period the site of the temple compound Ryéan-ji had belonged to a branch of 
the Fujiwara clan. The large pond— constructed by damming it as a reservoir— reminds 
us of its courtly history as a summer palace. In 1450 the site was taken over by Hosokawa 
Katsumoto, who served as deputy to the shogun in several offices. On the site he founded the 
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Figure 33. Direction and 
movement in the com- 
position of rocks in 
Rydan-ji's garden. 
(Sketch by author.) 


Ry6dan-ji temple as a branch of the Mydshin-ji, for which he had invited Han’nyabo Tessen 
and other priests. Tessen was not satisfied with the construction, however, and withdrew 
from the plan. Nonetheless he has been taken as the designer of the stone garden, for which 
his poem on 30,000 miles in one square inch is seen as (not very convincing) evidence.’ The 
whole temple complex burned down during the Onin war, and Katsumoto, one of the key 
military men in this war, died in 1473. His son Masamoto rebuilt the temple at the very end 
of the same century. It is not clear whether any garden was constructed at that time facing 
the main hall. The earliest descriptions, three in a row, of a garden in front of the main hall 
date from the early 1680s. Then it is described as a composition of nine big stones said to rep- 
resent “tiger cubs crossing the water.” Two of the records, both by the same scribe, attribute 
the design to “Katsumoto himself”; the third one assigns it to “Sdami.” Both spurious attri- 
butions must be thought of as attempts to avoid naming anonymous stoneworkers.? These 
records further state that the main hall, actually the original writing room of Katsumoto, 
was 8 ken (about 15 meters) wide and 5 ken (about g meters) deep. The garden with the nine 
stones from the late seventeenth century will have matched in composition and size the 8- 
ken-wide hall. As the present-day hall is 12 ken (22 meters) wide, it is clear that the garden of 
that time did not resemble the present garden— which in fact now has fifteen stones, not 
nine (Hisatsune 1969, chékan, p. 334). A description from a different source dated 1689 again 
describes the garden as being composed of nine stones put up by Katsumoto himself and 
states further that the “wondrous appearance left and right” cannot be matched, probably as 
a garden design, by any ordinary man. In later records from the early eighteenth century, the 
garden is again given as “tiger cubs crossing the water.”!° 

A mother tiger swimming across the river, ferrying her cubs one by one, was a theme in 
Chinese literary classics. The popular interpretation speaks of a wise mother tiger with three 
cubs, one of them of bad character and certain to kill his brothers if left unattended. One day 
the tiger family has to cross a river and mother must solve the ferrying problem without 
leaving the bad cub alone with one of his brothers. Leaving the solution to the reader, we can 
conclude for the garden of Rydan-ji that this theme is best expressed with nine stones if these 
are placed in two parts of the garden, divided by something to represent the river. This ex- 
plains the “wondrous appearance left and right”: two rock designs separated perhaps by a 
pathway as symbolic river. 

A great fire destroyed all the buildings in 1797. Was the garden, however it looked, dam- 
aged by this incident and redesigned? Two views and one plan, all dating from a few years 
before the fire, show a corridor running through a courtyard garden in front of the main 
hall. Both views are woodblock prints by the same hand." One of the views (Figure 34) 
shows some roughly drawn rocks in the garden with the superscription “Tiger Cubs Cross- 
ing [the Water, wk].” A well-designed garden, seen on the left and right when walking 
along the corridor that leads through it, explains the “wondrous sight on the left and right” 
in the 1689 record (Figure 35). The plan from just before the fire shows a 13-ken-wide hall 
(about 24 meters) with about the same width as the one rebuilt after the fire (Figure 36). The 
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Figure 34.View of 
the garden at the 
main hall of Rydan-ji. 
The caption says: 
Tiger Cubs Cross- 
ing. A weeping 
cherry is shown in 
the left-hand corner 
of the building. 
(Redrawn from a 
reproduction of an 
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hoku ryoan-ji, in 
Oyama 1970, 
pp. 46-47, ill. 35.) 


Figure 35.View of the 
main hall of the temple 
Rydan-ji with the 
walled-in courtyard in 
front of it.A corndor 
runs straight through the 
front garden. (Section 
from an illustration 
dated |780 that shows 
all of the temple com- 
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Figure 36. Plan, suppos- 
edly dating from 1791, 
of Rydan-ji's main hall 
with its front garden. The 
plan is kept in the treas- 
ury of the temple 
Mydshin-j, of which 
Rydan-ji is a branch. (Re- 
drawn from Oyama 
1970, pp. 41-43, with 
comment; Oyama does 
not question the his- 
toricity of this plan.) 


present-day garden would fit very well in the courtyard drawn in front of it. This means 
that the hall was rebuilt or extended, from 8 to 13 ken, sometime between 1681 and 1791, the 
date of this plan. Yet strangely no records exist of such a major change. 

Assuming that the main hall before the great fire was indeed 13 ken wide, it is possible 


that the garden we see today existed in the early eighteenth century. The most eastward 
stone group would have served a double function: It faced the visitor entering through the 
corridor and comprised part of the total arrangement of the stone groups. The four smaller 
stones around the big boulder suggest such a double function. Nevertheless it cannot have 
been the same garden as the one cited in the late-seventeenth-century descriptions, as these 
speak of nine stones. 

All illustrations from before the fire show a gate in line with the southern wall sur- 
rounding the yard in front of the main hall. At present this decorative gate is set back sev- 
eral meters with a few granite steps in front of it to make up a difference in height of about 
80 centimeters. It is the garden scholar Hisatsune Shiji who draws the proper conclusion. 
After the fire the site was filled with about 80 centimeters of rubble from razed buildings 
covered with soil. This hypothesis is sufficiently supported by other reasoning and research 
on the site (Hisatsune 1969, chétkan, pp. 341-342). Therefore we must conclude that most of 
the stones were removed and put back again at the renovation after the fire in the late eigh- 
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teenth century. Only the big rock at the back gives the impression of being deeply rooted and 
thus might simply have been buried. On the back side of this stone are carved the names of 
two late-fifteenth-century stoneworkers, Hikojir6 and Kotaro. (These are first names, not 
family names.) Both stoneworkers were of lowly birth and are known from written 
records. 

Other stones in the garden seem mostly to float— that is, they narrow to their base. In 
terms of technique and taste, this is a feature of late-Edo-period rock arrangement. Hisat- 
sune questions the role of the garden maker and enthusiast Akisato (Shdseki) Rit6, who was 
active in this period, the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries (Hisatsune 1969, 
chitkan, pp. 358-361). Akisato published several books on gardens. The most famous was 
his Celebrated Gardens and Sights of Kyoto (Miyako rinsen meisho zue), a work from 1799 that 
gives a full view of the garden, just as it looks today, followed by a description (Figure 37). 
Probably to impress the reader with the beauty of the garden, tiny figures of four priests and 
a samurai warrior, completely out of scale, are seen walking between the boulders and ap- 
parently discussing its qualities. Here the garden is again ascribed to Sdami, although the 
same writer, Akisato, had attributed it earlier (agreeing with the other common assumption) 
to Hosokawa Katsumoto. Later, in his Sansui tersoroku (1819), Akisato ascribes the Rydan-ji 
rock garden to Mus6 Kokushi. 
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Figure 37. The stone gar- 
den at Rydan-ji in this 
woodblock print dated 
1799 looks largely the 
same as it is today. The 
caption reads: "Rydan-ji, 
Garden at the Main 
Hall. In olden times 
Hosokawa Katsumoto 
had his country villa built 
here. Whenever he was 
present he would, from 
his reading room, bow in 
worship every morning 
in the direction of the 
Hachimangu Shrine on 
the Otokoyama Hill. In 
order not to obstruct 
this view no trees were 
planted in this garden 
and it consists merely of 
stones. The scenery thus 
evoked was made by 
Sdami, who called it 
‘Tiger Cubs Crossing the 
Water: It is the number 
one garden of northern 
Kyoto. In later years the 
old pine trees outside 
the wall have grown too 
tall, destroying the view 
of olden days. Moreover, 
the main hall was re- 
cently devastated by fire. 
One yearns for the past 
beauty.’’ (Woodcut by 
Sakuma S6en in Akisato 
| 799, vol. 4.) 


In Akisato’s gardening manual Tsukiyama teiz6den gohen from 1828, the writer gives as 
his own works, among others, the garden designs of two subtemples of Mydshin-ji, the head 
temple of Rydan-ji. The Ry6an-ji temple records state that Akisato did come by and make 
a drawing of the garden with fifteen stones in the shin style, although this event is not clearly 
dated. It seems only natural, then, that he would have been consulted for the rebuilding of 
the Rydan-ji garden after the fire in 1797. Yet in none of his publications do we come across 
any proof of his contribution to the reconstruction of the RyGan-ji garden. Akisato was the 
most famous garden expert of his time, however, and the RyGan-ji temple garden was fa- 
mous, too, and important because of its long history and the celebrated names connected to 
it. If Akisato worked on the garden in cooperation with the temple management, he would 
not have made his role clear. Despite this, several indications in his later works point to his 
engagement in the reconstruction. 

The illustration in Celebrated Gardens and Sights of Kyoto (1799) shows clearly the fifteen 
stones as we can see them at present, although the written description speaks of “ten mar- 
velous rocks”— apparently to create an intermediate step from the earlier records of nine 
stones to the fifteen of 1799. A similar fifteen-stone design appeared in Akisato’s 1828 gar- 
den manual Tsukiyama teizdden gohen. The picture (Figure 38) shows a walled-in garden in 
which fifteen stones are put up in the shim style. Apart from the spacing of the individual 
groups—which do not resemble the Rydan-ji stone garden— the composition’s direction of 
movement is reversed. The concept, however, is the same as in the Rydan-ji garden; a pine 
tree hangs over the wall in the sketch. Although the picture is meant to illustrate a design 
scheme, it is nevertheless presented with other examples of actual gardens. Moreover it is on 
a page following the Mydshin-ji gardens that Akisato himself created. 

A final point might be added to show the problems Akisato encountered in the renova- 
tion. Because the site of the buildings and the yard had been filled in, the mud wall sur- 
rounding it came to function partly as a retaining wall. Whether or not it was rebuilt after 
the fire, it could not be made any higher than before without a drastic and expensive change 
in its construction. A rampart or retaining wall of granite blocks—or else a much lighter, 
hollow wall on a skeleton of timber and bamboo— would be needed for any higher con- 
struction. The wall was therefore left as it was. Seen from the outside it has a normal ap- 
pearance. Seen from the main hall, however, the wall is unusually low because of the landfill 
and feels unnecessarily thick because of the strongly accentuated roof. As the veranda of the 
rebuilt hall on the other hand is high— it has an extra, lower step—a view emerged 
through some old trees behind the wall over the surrounding landscape. This probably un- 
intended view, which was not there before, was certainly appreciated in Akisato’s time and 
he noted it down in his description. No record of this view exists before this date.'!> There 
seems hardly any doubt that Akisato had a hand in the redesign in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury. Probably he added stones taken from the small court at the east side of the corridor.'* 
Even assuming that Akisato faithfully rebuilt the original as he had seen and registered it, 
the present garden still differs from the late-seventeenth-century descriptions. The Rydan-ji 
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garden is not reliable, therefore, in illustrating medieval garden art. Indeed it demonstrates 
a basic problem of historicity in Japanese garden art. 


The Subtemple Reiun-in 


Reiun-in is a subtemple in the Myéshin-ji compound. A small, late medieval garden is 
found in front of a modest hall.!> Two small reading rooms in the northern half of this build- 
ing face the main part of the garden, which is further enclosed by a wall and, on its left 
(western) side, by wooden fences. A door opens here to the veranda between the building 
and the garden. The rocks in the garden (Figure 39) suggest a small cascade falling from be- 
tween standing stones, followed by a stream running to the right— which again is suggested 
by a movement in the arrangement of stones. The direction of the overall composition, from 
left to right, is the same as in the Rydan-ji garden. 

What adds interest to the Reiun-in garden is that the cascade theme is repeated three 
times, in succession, in one contiguous rock arrangement. Starting from the west and mov- 
ing over the veranda to the east the garden shows the threefold theme using standing rocks 
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Figure 38. Explanation 
of a fifteen-stone design 
resembling the composi- 
tion of stones in the gar- 
den at Rydan-ji. (Wood- 
block print, Akisato 
1828.) 


Figure 39. Small-scale 
rock compositions in the 
garden at Reiun-in. Note 
the threefold cascade in- 
dicated with arrows. 
(Sketch by author) 


as a side scene for the preceding as well as the following cascade mouth. In all their sim- 
plicity the cascades of the little garden possess elegant qualities rather than the overpower- 
ing effects of the Song-inspired Tenryi-ji and Daisen-in waterfall compositions. 

The subtemple Reiun-in was founded in the early sixteenth century when the power of 
the shogunate was waning. Its founder was the twenty-fifth abbot, Daikyai Shikya 
(1468—1549), of the temple Mydshin-ji, to which Reiun-in belongs. This abbot was a well- 
respected man. Among the people who consulted him were the deputy of the shogun Hoso- 
kawa Takakuni (1484-1531) and the Ashikaga shogun Yoshiharu (in office 1521-1546) 
himself. In the early forties of the sixteenth century Emperor Go Nara visited Daikya sev- 
eral times in the Reiun-in temple to discuss Zen matters. To receive this respectable guest, 
the garden and the little reading room facing it were built most likely in 1543. A temple 
record states that it was Shiken Saido from Shékoku-ji who made the “landscape view” in 
the garden.!® It is related that this Shiken Saido was a great reciter of texts who would lead 
the chorus at ceremonial occasions with his loud voice. More important, he is said to have 
painted in the splashed manner (Aatsuboku)— that is, using diluted ink and wetting the 
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paper to produce a soft and hazy effect. This technique was specifically developed by the 
painter Sesshii (1420-1506), whose fame is of a slightly earlier date. Certainly the garden has 
gentle qualities that can be seen to relate to the splashed-manner landscapes. Moreover its 
composition using several standpoints betrays a painter’s eye. There is no reason, therefore, 
to doubt the attribution of the design to Shiken. That it is very different from the rugged 
waterfall arrangements of two hundred years earlier must be interpreted as the product of 
a new view of nature and garden art. In this sense the Reiun-in garden belongs to the gar- 
den art of early modern times. 


The Estate of Warlord Asakura 


The Asakura clan was one of many provincial rulers backed by the shogunate. The clan 
moved to the Ichij6dani valley, some 200 kilometers northeast of Kyoto, in 1471 after their 
leader was promoted to the high rank of military governor (shugo) over the province of 
Echizen.'’ Rival clans, however, reduced to lower rank by this promotion, continuously 
threatened the Asakuras, who never managed to gain absolute control over their domain— 
indeed several strongholds remained even within Asakura boundaries. Moreover the gov- 
ernor of the neighboring province had been killed in a peasant uprising (kG ki) inspired 
by the fanatic Jodo sect of Buddhism. For the Asakuras this was yet another persistent threat 
at the borders. Despite all this trouble the family remained loyal to the central government 
in Kyoto and frequently dispatched troops to help the shogunate — now plunged into deep 
crisis since the Onin civil war of the 1470s. 

When the state of affairs in Kyoto became untenable, Yoshiaki, who was to become the 
last Ashikaga shogun, fled to the Ichij6dani valley in 1566. This was of course a great honor 
for the Asakuras, and Yoshiaki was lavishly welcomed. Just at that time a weeping cherry in 
the family’s local Rinzai Zen temple was in full bloom, and a poetry gathering was held with 
this happy event as its theme. It was for this occasion that the temple garden was probably 
built. Arrangements of garden rocks still exist on the site, although no architecture remains. 
Yoshiaki soon left the Asakuras to join forces with Nobunaga, the first of three great gen- 
erals who would unify Japan. Nobunaga marched on Kyoto and installed Yoshiaki as his 
own shogun after entering the city. Yoshiaki was not satisfied with this minor role, however, 
and, once again joined by the Asakura and other clans, plotted against Nobunaga. This plot 
turned out to be a great failure and the last Asakura leader committed suicide in 1573. This 
was the end of the house of Asakura. Their castle town went up in flames. Nothing but ar- 
chaeological artifacts remain.!® 

Culturally speaking, provincial rulers felt an urge to live a Kyoto-style life, as the instance 
of the poetry gathering illustrates. That this was not merely parvenu imitation in the case of 
the Asakura warriors is proved by excavations at the site. A wealth of shards of high-quality 
pottery was found, for instance, even imports from China. Jewelry, Chinese coins, recovered 
tobacco pipes—all show that the family was of quite a cosmopolitan orientation. The 
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Figure 40. The garden 
pond with rocks at 
Yudono Hall takes water 
from the hill behind: 
standing rocks are quite 
numerous, revealing a 
warlord’s taste for the 
bold. (Photo by author, 
1985.) 


IchijGdani valley lies rather close to Lake Biwa, an important medieval shipping route; 


Kyoto in fact lies only some 200 kilometers to the southwest across the lake. Strong ties with 
the shogunal family would have helped in the forwarding of luxurious goods to Ichij6dani. 
The Asakura family, after all, must be thought of as belonging to the cultural spheres of 
Kyoto. 

Excavations have uncovered a small medieval town. Many ramparts, rammed-earth 
walls, and gates reveal its military character. The main street was lined with a neat row of 
fenced residences of retainers where remaining rocks sometimes reveal the presence of old 
garden arrangements. Ina retainer’s garden a washbasin for the tea ceremony (tsukubai) was 
unearthed (Fujiwara 1980, p. 144). A few larger gardens are found at several sites where 
once important buildings of Governor Asakura stood (see Plates 11-13 and Figure 40). 
Arrangements of natural rocks show a formalized and clearly Kyoto-inspired style as in the 
Sansui narabini yakeizu manual. It is somewhat debased in its manner, however; large rocks 
are set up next to little side rocks that are too small to yield harmonious proportions. This 
pattern is found in all the larger gardens, which are similar in conception, employing a shal- 
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low pond with one main waterfall theme and one or two single-slab stone bridges crossing 
it.!? We can assume that the gardens were made by the same person (or persons) and that 
there probably existed a locally established practice of garden making—a gardener’s fam- 
ily, perhaps, or even a little guild that most likely had a trainee/master relation with a gar- 
dener in Kyoto or was otherwise informed on Kyoto-design techniques perhaps through a 
copy of a manual. 

Within the walls of the main estate (see Plate 14), at the far back when seen from the en- 
trance, lies a little garden. The hill behind forms a backdrop to the garden view. This gar- 
den faces the remains of two annex buildings that have been interpreted as a meeting hall 
(katsho) and a tea pavilion (sukya). Such buildings were used for games and parties and for 
receiving guests. From this complementary layout of garden and building we can conclude 
that we are dealing with a garden that was to be appreciated as a view. The garden itself 
shows a formal composition that clearly has to be viewed as a scene from the buildings, 
much like the Daisen-in garden treated earlier. Across a shallow pond a small waterfall em- 
ploys three steps (see Plate 15). Water, collected from the hillside behind, is led in through 
straight ditches paved with rocks. At the right side of this waterfall stands a large, flat stone 
facing the tea pavilion. Two stones accompany it on the left and right at its base. These 
stones are too small, however, to make for balanced proportions. A big block lies in the mid- 
dle of the water as an island, but again it is too large for the pond. A one-slab stone bridge 
must have stood on the left side of the waterfall arrangement; at this point a path with steps 
runs up the slope at the back of the wall, vaguely reminiscent of the Tenryi-ji arrangement. 

Pollen analysis of soil around the excavated rocks shows the dominant presence of 
Weigelia hortensis and Rhododendron indicum, \ow flowering shrubs neither subtle nor con- 
spicuous— and not specifically connected to literary tradition. Both are native to this region, 
but in different habitats. Other places within the main estate show dominant plantations of 
Rhododendron (in rows), Albizia, Buxus (rows), and Hydrangea (rows) that must have been 
used intentionally as garden plants. The choice of planting materials in medieval garden art 
again appears colorful.” 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


LATE MEDIEVAL GARDEN MAKING 


So far we have discussed how an appreciation of scenes in the garden was expressed. As well, 
we have looked at some exemplary gardens revealing the shape of a composed garden scene 
in late medieval times. We now turn to the practice and theory of garden making. A clear 
image of garden making emerges only in the second half of the fifteenth century — the pri- 
mary focus of this chapter. 


Lower-Class Gardening Professionals 


When the Heian system of manorial landholdings dissolved, inevitably the practice of gar- 
den construction changed. Prince Genji could call on lower-class bondmen to his estate Kat- 
sura to help clean the garden at Oi villa. They were part of his property just like the trees 
and fields.' But in the medieval period things changed. The lower classes, who were clearly 
confined as a labor force to a certain estate and at the owner’s disposal day and night, were 
replaced by classless people without clear geographic ties or origins (Toyoda and Sugiyama 
1977, pp. 143-144). The west of Japan, now a dynamic center of overseas trade and other 
economic activities, had a higher percentage of such landless outcasts than the largely 
rice-growing provinces with a stable agricultural structure in the east. When the military 
government moved to Kyoto, to the west, this class of outcasts came even more sharply in 
focus. 

The medieval outcasts were an extremely heterogeneous group. Within this group, gen- 
erally called “despised people” (senmin) as opposed to “public people” (Rémin), there is such 
a complex hierarchy that we come across many different titles and names. What unifies 
them is their forced relegation to the lowest positions in society owing to the economic and 
political dynamics of society. The outcasts were not expelled from society because of their 
profession; their lowly status was not hereditary; their numbers fluctuated according to ex- 
ternal factors (Kaneko 1978). The only labor they were permitted to do was dirty and heavy. 
Outcasts served as undertakers on the battlefield, as butchers, or as leather workers, since 
killing and handling carcasses was thought to be polluting. Working with soil was consid- 


ered impure, as well, and there are records of outcasts working on roads or making earthen 
walls. Many records are also found of outcasts active in handling garden materials (Itd 1970, 
pp. 106-107). Although classed under various titles in contemporary records, they are re- 
ferred to here as “riverside gardeners” (senzuikawaramono).’ As the name suggests they lived 
on the riverside —a wasteland because of unpredictable flooding, sewage, dirt, and insects 
in summer. But no control was exerted there and no taxes were collected. One may assume 
that the tax-free situation was maintained because it assured a cheap labor force available at 
any time (Toyoda and Sugiyama 1977, p. 143). From the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
engagement of riverside gardeners is recorded more frequently. Their tasks shift gradually 
from heavy labor to include, in the course of the fifteenth century, more and more actual de- 
sign work (Hennig 1982, pp. 142—143). 

As the new military aristocracy was not so strictly hereditary as the Heian courtiers, it is 
likely that the warrior aristocrats had a more open mind on the point of class distinctions. 
They were able to distinguish skill in craft disconnected from social rank. For the riverside 
gardeners who had no rank but the lowest, this was a path to social ascent (It6 1970, pp. 
153—154). Nobody knew to whom they belonged or where they came from; they had noth- 
ing to lose; only by excelling in skill could they catch the attention of a rich sponsor. This is 
one reason for the markedly technical orientation of medieval garden making. Skill in gar- 
den technique — in composition, proportion, and the like — could be acquired by simple 
reasoning. And exactly such outward aspects were highly valued in the cultural salon of the 
new elite, which depended so extensively on display and decoration. The Heian-period gar- 
den, by contrast, relied much more on its almost esoteric theory, the geomantic schemes, the 
taboos, and a literary approach to appreciation. The technical orientation of medieval gar- 
den art, as we will see, is well illustrated in the garden manual Sansui narabini yakeizu. 

Taking advantage of the classless position of the riverside gardeners, the warrior aristoc- 
racy widely employed them as “spies” to spot trees or stones of outstanding beauty in the 
gardens of retainers. Informed of the existence of such prizes, the lord would buy or more 
likely confiscate them for his own garden. Medieval garden history is characterized by the 
continuous moving of stones and trees of celebrated beauty. Even the garden of Tachibana 
Toshitsuna, supposed writer of the Sakuteikt, was dismantled and its rocks used elsewhere. 
This custom must be seen as an aspect of the somewhat parvenu taste of the warrior aris- 
tocracy (Shigemori and Shigemori 1973-1976, vol. 5, p. 11 ff.). 

With the move to Kyoto yet another mechanism brought the riverside people to the fore 
as professional gardeners. In previous times low-ranking priests of esoteric Buddhism had 
erected stones in a shamanistic tradition related to the early Shinto religion— thereby half- 
professionally engaging in garden construction. Now that the Zen sect had monopolized the 
patronage of the new aristocracy, most garden-building activities required the consent of the 
Zen clergy. Gardening priests of the esoteric Buddhist sects were excluded. But this also 
meant that the new elite of Zen priests and the military had to turn to other groups of gar- 
den professionals, thus giving a chance to riverside people.‘ 
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Quite a few gardeners are known to us because their names were written down.’ Unlike 
garden workers of previous ages, they were valued by the literate for their work. A record 
dated 1489 gives the name of a riverside gardener Matashiré. In a discussion about whether 
certain garden stones should be set on top of a garden hill, he supposedly said it should be no 
problem because stones are found on top of the natural hills around Kyoto as well.® This was 
a remarkably practical and self-confident answer in a time when convention and taboo were 
still the rule in garden design. It is significant, too, that it was recorded. A similar practical- 
ity is revealed in other records where the same Matashir6 questions a fixed design princi- 
ple. The traditional doctrine had a stream running through the garden from northeast to 
southwest — the only direction to have water running through a compound, as stated for in- 
stance in the Sakute:ki and the Sansui narabini yakeizu. But according to Matashiro the di- 
rection may be reversed — complying, he reasons, to the direction of the spreading mission 
of Buddhist teaching from west to east.’ 

Another point of unconventional critique by a riverside gardener concerns a traditional 
Sakutetki taboo that forbids planting a tree in the middle of a square courtyard: To do so 
would make a configuration similar to the Chinese character for distress (written as “tree” 
in a square box) and therefore bring problems to the garden’s owner. But the gardener rea- 
sons that if the owner of the house is a woman and the tree a cherry tree there should be no 
evil effect. Because a woman is yin (female) and a cherry tree puts forth its flowers in spring, 
which is yang, both would fit well and be of mutual benefit. Noteworthy here is the ad hoc 
applying of the Chinese yin/yang theory directly to the practice of gardening, which is very 
similar to the reasoning found in the contemporary manual Sansui narabini yakeizu. This 
anecdote shows that at least one gardener was familiar with the ways in which gardening 
theories could be applied. The riverside gardeners have not left us any manual, however, nor 
is it likely that they possessed one. The garden manuals stem from other circles of society. 
Probably most of the riverside gardeners could not read or write.’ 

That we are dealing with a general pattern and not just a few instances of riverside gar- 
dening professionals is proved by records that show contemporary irritation with their ap- 
parently widespread activities. In 1427, riverside gardeners were no longer allowed to enter 
the precincts of the imperial court because “they are dirty people.”!® Medieval traditional- 
ists of later date also complained: 


They have no experience or true knowledge at all of [the traditional rules of, wk] land- 
scape gardening. They make gardens, place stones, and plant trees on the surface; they 
talk, passing judgments on wrong or right, say this is a failure, this is wrong, etc." 


Apparently riverside gardeners were recognized by the literate as a group. Certainly it is 
clear that they were self-confident about the work they did. We can assume a generally rec- 
ognized social status of the riverside people as Japan’s first professional gardeners. 

A similar background of low birth, though not always as low as the riverside gardeners, 


a = 99 


is held by the artists whose name included the title “a” or “ami.” In a previous chapter we en- 
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countered the name of Sdami. Zen’ami, a famous medieval gardener referred to earlier, be- 
longed to this group as well. The ami artists moved in the highest circles; in the diaries re- 
lating the affairs of the late-fifteenth-century shoguns we come across many ami names. All 
of them were, in principle at least, priests of an Amida Buddhist sect, but very soon ami was 
more a title than a reference to a religious function. Their priestly title must be seen in re- 
lation to their association with the cultural elite. Moreover the am: artists came initially from 
the commoner class or even from outcast layers of society. Becoming a priest and shaving 
one’s head was one way of bypassing the class distinctions, as these in principle did not exist 
in the temple.” 

At the shogun’s court the ami artists served in many positions. Rydami and Daiami, for 
instance, are known as the first ikebana artists of Japan; N6ami (1397-1471) was a master of 
verse poetry, although he is mostly known through his manuals on interior decoration; 
Geiami (1431-1485) was a landscape painter; Chéami, an expert judge on tea performance 
utensils; a certain Mon’ami was a virtuoso imitator of animal cries. The ones who were gen- 
eral arbiters of taste like N6éami had a discriminating sense of imported Chinese objects of 
art because they also engaged in the China trade. It is known, for instance, that Sen’ami, 
grandfather of the famous tea ceremony performer Rikyi, went to China with a list of the 
goods desired by the shogun. The ami artists were the ones who actually handled the pre- 
cious imported scrolls and ceramics. They took personal care of the beautification of the 
shogunal salon. Noami and his grandson Sdami must be considered the leading experts on 
Chinese painting of the time. They worked on catalogs and descriptions of imported Chi- 
nese paintings (Toyama 1934, p. 303). Essentially all of the az artists were specialists in their 
own field—a departure from the medieval ideal of the universal man—which shows a 
modern fragmentation of society leading to specialists selling their skills. And the rising 
class of professional gardeners formed no exception.” 

Zen’ami was an active garden maker of riverside birth and grandfather of the earlier 
mentioned Matashiro.'* Many other riverside gardeners must be considered his disciples.” 
Zen’ami was highly esteemed by the shogun Yoshimasa himself and may even have been 
considered a friend. There is, for instance, a reference to Yoshimasa inquiring after the 
aging Zen’ami when he was severely ill.'® The name of an earlier riverside gardener can be 
connected to the person of Zen’ami before he assumed the ami title. Zen’ami appears in the 
annals only at a rather advanced age; if this is correct, then Zen’ami was active in the years 
1433-1471. Among the gardens that he made or maintained are certain subtemples of 
Shékoku-ji as well as the shogun’s palace Muromachi-dono."” It is one of his Sh6koku-ji 
gardens that was praised earlier in these terms: “The far and near distant peaks and gorge 
are unusually superior. One doesn’t get enough, looking at it, and before one realizes it one 
has forgotten to go back.” 

Although ami artists were basically specialists in their own field, they associated with one 
another, as they were housed together in the same quarters of the shogunal palace. Further 
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one can imagine that they had free access to the painting collection of the shogun, as records 
say that Sdami knew best what it contained. In building his garden with distant peaks, 
Zen’ami must have been inspired by Chinese landscape painting.'® He could have learned 
how to employ far and near planes of view in a garden landscape composition from 
S6ami— considered the most skilled in landscape painting among the shogun’s group of 
painters— or otherwise from Geiami from whom some landscape paintings exist that em- 
ploy the compositional schemes. 

Hardly any of the gardens of the time that have survived can be attributed without doubt 
to specified garden makers. But there is a great deal of contemporary evidence that many 
people of very low birth were active as professional gardeners. It must be concluded that, 
generally speaking, the same class of nameless gardeners also built the gardens that cannot 
be attributed. Due to their unrespectable backgrounds it was simply not proper to register 
their names. Gardens showing a technical perfection in composition would have been made 
by such lower-class professional gardeners. More than a few of these gardens appear in Edo- 
period garden books under the euphemistic but falsified attribution “said to have been made 
by Sdami.” In some cases one comes across the attribution “terami saku” (made by Teiami) 
(Akisato 1799). “Tez” is the character for garden, so that it reads “made by Garden-am” or, 
rather, “made by a garden ami.” Teiami is not known from records. 

It seems too simple to say that the riverside gardeners, as they appear in the late fifteenth 
century, were the driving force behind the new ideas on gardening and its aesthetics. But be- 
cause of their extensive role in garden construction they will have quickened the de- 
mystification of garden art and beyond doubt brought it closer to technical perfection. More- 
over, as gardening professionals emerge as people with names we witness the formation of 
landscape gardening as a specialized profession.'? This conclusion has interesting conse- 
quences. It means the separation of a body of knowledge on gardening from other spheres 
of society. No longer is garden making inevitably connected to religious mysticism or to lyri- 
cal poetry as in the Heian period. Some of the foregoing anecdotes indicate an early stage 
of this separation in the form of free critique of old taboos. 

In professional circles the time was ripe to develop an exclusive craft of gardening. This 
necessarily meant that craftsmanship, like any other professional performance, had to be 
demonstrated. In garden art it is the use of materials and their composition into a view that 
makes for visible craftsmanship recognizable by outsiders. Developing a technique and 
recording such knowledge becomes a basic requirement in professional specialization. It is 
not by accident that the first manual which treats garden making as a practical and techni- 
cal problem dates from the late fifteenth century. This manual, the Sansui narabini yakeizu, 
treats the composition of a scenic garden view as well as the technical use of garden materi- 
als, such as rocks and plants, in detail. 
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The Manual Sansui narabini yakeizu 


The full title of the late-fifteenth-century manual is Sansui narabini yakeizu. For practical 
reasons [| will refer to it here as the Sansui manual.”? The importance of the Sansui manual 
should not be exaggerated. Unlike the Sakute:ki, which as a theory covers the entire prac- 
tice of the Heian-period garden world, the Sansui manual relates only partly to the field of 
medieval gardening: It treats the small medieval garden to be viewed from a building and 
does not speak of the large gardens of the pond-and-island type found in the palaces of the 
aristocracy, although it does discuss details of pond gardening technique. The Sakuteiki 
presents a theory on gardening from the viewpoint of a knowledgeable owner/commis- 
sioner; the Sansui manual does not depart from such a broad understanding. It was written 
and compiled by low-ranking priests of an esoteric Buddhist sect that, as garden specialists, 
had a social standing much lower than the ami artists and only slightly higher than the river- 
side gardeners. The text must have served as a guide listing all possible information on the 
subject as an aid to the memory when teaching others who probably could not read. The 
low standing of the priests assures that they could only have been informed by hearsay about, 
for instance, the new Song-influenced garden theories known in elite Zen circles. Their ap- 
plication of Buddhist terms or esoteric Chinese concepts relating to yin/yang geomancy is ad 
hoc and has no profound meaning. 

The importance of the manual for the theory of gardening 1s its description of technical 
aspects. In this it is far more detailed than the Sakuteiki. The compilers of the Sansui manual 
were gardeners working on the site. This is clear from several detailed problems that are still 
familiar to the present-day garden maker. Especially interesting in this respect is its concern 
for the client. Several times it gives advice that is clearly meant to enhance the owner’s good- 
will and appreciation. In this respect, moreover, it shows the progress of gardening as a pro- 
fession in its opposition of maker and client. An illustrative passage in the Sansuz manual 
sounds very much like a clever foreman’s advice to his not too intelligent workers: 


If you are to see the garden of a person you don’t know, [then take this advice, wx:] you 
have to view it from a point beside the stone on which the owner stands when paying re- 
spect to the Buddha Stones in his garden. This is because stones like the Three Buddha 
Stones... are standing there and people feel an awe for them. Facing such stones, peo- 
ple have a feeling in their heart that many prayers may come true. In worship their heart 
reveres the buddhas of past, present, and future. 

Well, then, [this is what you do, wk:] first pay your respects to the owner, then cast your 
eye over the waterfall, and, following the direction of the running water, look until where 
it stops. Then move back to the point beside the stone for paying respect, and look really 
carefully at the garden. In case you don’t know about directions of water falling or the 
order in which the garden has to be viewed, it is not good to show no degree of interest 
at all [trying to hide your ignorance, wk]. In case you don’t know about the named stones 
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or the unnamed pavement stones, do not step on any stone, so that you will at least not 
step on the named stones [which would be a true blunder, wx]. If you view the garden of 
someone who is of a higher class than ours, and if you think the garden is beautiful, never 
shout out your comments. But if the people are of our standing, always praise the garden. 
You must always remember these things when looking at a garden.?! 


This passage not only sheds light on the garden maker/client relation but also illustrates the 
low position of the gardeners of Ninna-ji. In passing we may note also the reverence paid to 
Buddha Stones and the like, apparently something that was not generally respected. 

A priest called Zden is named as the original writer. And in the colophon at the end of the 
scroll on which the manual is written, the dates 1466 as well as 1448 are given. The scroll 
bears several stamps from Shinren-in, a subtemple of the Ninna-ji compound where it was 
kept. It is known that monks of this temple were engaged in garden work in the thirteenth 
century.” The area around Ninna-ji— in fact most of northwestern K yoto— formed in the 
early Heian period a settlement of naturalized Koreans and Chinese who had come as 
craftsmen, architects, and garden makers to help build the new capital (Murayama 1957, pp. 
14—26). This is the origin of the fame that gardeners of this part of Kyoto still enjoy and is 
the background for Ninna-ji’s medieval development as a center of gardening. But the so- 
cial standing of the descendants of the Heian-period immigrants, basically workers, differs 
from that of the Chinese elite priests who moved in the highest Zen circles of early medieval 
times. 

The Sansui text has many omissions as well as passages erased or unreadable. Further, 
many parts are simply unclear in their content. Besides forcing us to conclude that the writer 
was not a man of letters, it also causes problems in understanding or translating the text. Yet 
many sections do present unambiguous and important material to illustrate major achieve- 
ments in medieval garden art. Quite extensive sections explain the making of a garden as the 
composing of a scenic view; these sections include several diagrammatic illustrations on this 
design problem. Other parts of the text deal systematically with technical information on 
how to design and use garden materials like stones and specific plants. These sections illus- 
trate the technical orientation of medieval garden practice. Here I want to concentrate on 
the manual’s ideas on the composition of a scenic view. 

The full title of the manual, Sansui narabini yakeizu, can be translated as “I]lustrations of 
Landscape Scenes and Ground Forms.” The illustrations found in the first half of the scroll 
are indeed a striking achievement compared to the Sakuteiki. The most important ones are 
discussed here (see Figures 41—45).”> The first illustration of a “landscape scene and ground 
form” (Figure 41) has a caption written below it that can be translated as follows: 


This is an illustration representing a far distant wide view. However broad and widely 
flowing the field landscape should be, for a big and wide effect you must design the hill- 
side landscape small and narrow, it is said. 
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Figure 41. (Top left) 
Section of the Sansui 
manual with the first 
landscape sketch. (Collo- 
type 1930, Maeda.) 


Figure 42. (Right) 

Section of the Sansui 
manual showing the sec- 
ond landscape sketch. 
(Collotype 1930, 
Maeda.) 


Figure 43. (Bottom left) 
Section of the Sansui 
manual showing the 
third landscape sketch 
(without caption). (Col- 
lotype 1930, Maeda.) 


The second illustration (Figure 42) has a text translated as: 


This illustration is named Ten Thousand Seas and One Mountain. There is the sugges- 
tion of a wide expanse of sea and one mountain. This is the design in the case of a small 
garden. 


The third illustration (Figure 43) has no caption. The following two sketches, the fourth 
and fifth, deal with adapting a design idea to the particular shape or size of a piece of land. 
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The fourth sketch (Figure 44) comes after a short paragraph on planting design and has an 
explanation: 


It is always a difficult thing to construct a garden on an elongated plot [alongside the ve- 
randa of a building with a wide front, wk] that further narrows at one end. You have to 


leave this narrow tip as it is. 
The last sketch of this series of five (Figure 45) has the following caption: 


A garden with length and width like this is easy to make and can also be viewed well. In 
the case of a square garden you should make the side along the veranda a little wider. The 
drawing shows this idea. But according to the place and the aspect of the season, you have 
to create a rich view. Indeed you should design it soft as a whisper; don’t make it a care- 
less, plump thing. You must design a pleasing scene recalling the seasons. Almost always 
it is like this. 


These last two sketches, as noted, deal with the realistic problems of adapting a design to the 


shape of the site. 
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Figure 44. (Left) Section 
of the Sansui manual 
showing the fourth land- 
scape sketch. (Collotype 
1930, Maeda.) 


Figure 45. (Right) Section 
of the Sansui manual 
showing the fifth land- 
scape sketch. (Collotype 
1930, Maeda.) 


The third sketch, without caption, is filled with more stones and trees than the first two. 
Moreover the size of the three sketches increases successively. It seems proper to take this 
third one together with numbers one and two as a coherent set of three. (See Figures 41 —43.) 
Taking into account that the first two sketches are, as their captions indicate, meant to illus- 
trate some ideas on the composition of depth and perspective in a garden scene, it is tempt- 
ing to interpret the three as showing the application of Chinese theories of perspective.” 
These theories too were concerned with the problem of evoking distance and solved it in a 
threefold way. In detail the brush technique of the illustrations betrays Song influence in all 
its primitivity. At the time when the Sansui manual was compiled, the later fifteenth century, 
Song-style landscape paintings were being produced by Japanese painters in great numbers, 
sO we can assume a wide diffusion of the understanding of its theories.” 

The last sketch of the three (Figure 43) shows a foreground indicated as such by a large 
flat stone.”° This stone is similar to the one at Daisen-in that connected the garden view vi- 
sually to the veranda and the interior. Between the left and right sides of the sketch, the eye 
is led upward to a clifflike formation over which the word “bird” is written above some 
rubbed-out words.”’ The trees are drawn smaller in this part of the drawing, certainly on the 
right side. If the threefold Chinese composition theory can be applied to the sketches, then 
this third sketch would be either the deep-distance or the high-distance scheme. 

The second sketch (Figure 42) deals with a pond garden scene. “The stone that hides the 
ship,” shown in the sketch, should be placed in a pond as a later section in the manual 
states. The caption also speaks of “ten thousand seas.” The level-distance composition 
scheme in landscape painting was used extensively for lake, sea, and estuary scenes such as 
the Eight Views of the Xiao and Xiang. The effect of distance in this kind of scene was mainly 
achieved by means of haze blending with the white sky in the background. The shaded 
lines, particularly abundant in this second sketch, are probably drawn as such an undefined 
background. Sketch two would be best categorized as a level-distance composition. In con- 
trast to the two other sketches that only show pine trees, some leafy trees are drawn here, 
which gives added softness in effect, similar to the standard level-distance estuary landscape 
painting that shows foliage trees rather than pines or other conifers. 

Sketch number one (Figure 41) is the smallest of the three. It shows, like the other two, 
trees mainly in the background as well as stones—in this case the “master and servant 
stone” in the foreground. Curving lines connect the rock and tree groupings. Compared to 
the other two sketches the scene is not so filled with elements and is simpler in layout. As the 
caption indicates, its intent is to convey a far view. According to the Chinese landscape com- 
position schemes it should be classed as either the deep-distance or high-distance scheme. 

It is quite possible that this set of three sketches lies at the origin of the threefold division 
of garden design — in the shin, gyO, and s6 mode — commonly found in garden books of the 
Edo period (1600—1865).”? If my assumption that Sansui’s sketches derive from Chinese 
landscape theories is right, it would give us an unusually interesting insight into the adap- 
tation of foreign aesthetics in Japan. The shin, gy6, and s6 division not only classified grades 
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of artificial formality of design; it was also clearly connected to social standards and behav- 
ior. The shin mode, for instance, was particularly used in the design of gardens of the mili- 
tary class. The Sansui manual could therefore illustrate how Song Chinese academic quali- 
ties of painting were adapted to include social context and in due course gained a completely 
different meaning.” 

With regard to the difficulty of interpreting the three sketches, one should of course also 
concede that the writer might have had other intentions. The first line of the scroll clearly 
states: “Do not get along without having first received oral instruction.” Thus we can guess 
that the sketches simply illustrated some message that was orally transmitted. One may even 
conclude that there is no practical intent at all. The sections preceding the sketches offer an 
explanation of garden stones related to the Chinese Five Elements theory. This theory is an 
important part of the esoteric teachings of the Buddhist sect to which Ninna-ji belongs. Ap- 
plied to garden materials, however, it becomes completely impractical. Seeing the sketches 
in this way, one may imagine that the writer likewise sketched the diagrams of a Chinese 
composition theory that he knew only from hearsay to back up his teachings with fancy 
ideas. Other sections, by contrast, are very practical and easily understood. 

Nevertheless the last two sketches of the five deal with practical design problems and even 
with the composition of a garden view. As the caption of the fifth sketch says: “A garden 
with length and width like this is easy to make and can also be viewed well.” Direct evidence 
that the Sansui manual addresses the composition of garden views is found at several points. 
The manual says, for instance: 


There is a saying “Ten Thousand Trees in One View.” This means that trees must be 
planted in such a way that all can be viewed in one glance without any left out. This is im- 
portant because trees that are considered felicitous are planted close to the house; they 
should not hide the small trees beyond in the back of the garden. [My translation from 
Uehara 1982, p. 18.] 


Certainly the technique of using main stones as markers (Reiseki) to which the minor stones 
of the composition are matched shows a concern for scenic effect. It is in the manual Sansui 
that this principle of rock design appears for the first time in the recorded history of garden 
making— it is not found in the Sakuteiki— and is destined to play an important role in most 
of the later texts on gardens. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


INTERPRETATION 


The theory and practice of making a garden differs from the appreciation of it. This is in- 
evitably the case if the garden maker is not the same person as the one who appreciates it. 
Appreciation means a mental interpretation of actual views or forms in the garden. This in- 
terpretation may be totally divorced from the theory of garden making. The garden maker 
makes; it is usually the owner who contemplates the garden and applies his feelings of 
beauty. This chapter treats two ways of looking at, or interpreting, the medieval scenic 
garden. 


The Scenic Garden 


The preceding chapters have treated the scenic garden in terms of its literary praise, its ac- 
tual form, and the theory and practice of its making. Implied within these pages is the as- 
sumption that the gardens discussed were considered to be “a scene” by the medieval viewer. 
That medieval garden art must be interpreted as scenic ——and what scenic actually meant 
for medieval garden owners and makers— is our subject here. 

The appreciation of a scene of ten thousand mountains with distances of a thousand miles 
perceived in a small garden is found among the highest cultural elite of a few Zen priests 
and warriors in the fourteenth century and became more general in the course of the 
fifteenth century, related to the spreading popularity of the bonsan tray landscapes. The 
mode of expressing this appreciation is clearly Chinese; the term “mock mountain” (kazan) 
was imported from the mainland. It is used in Song literature on garden art as a purely tech- 
nical garden term. Moreover the terminology of depth— distances of ten thousand miles or 
more perceived in a small space —is common in the canon of Song and Yuan landscape 
painting. The related but slightly different way of praising a garden scene for its ten thou- 
sand peaks has a Chinese literary origin as well. The Chinese poet Bai Juyi, who described 
his own garden as having a thousand peaks, was famous in China and Japan in those days 
(Toyama 1934, p. 122). The Japanese medieval appreciation of a scene in the garden there- 
fore derives a great deal from the Song literary canon of landscape painting. That Chinese 


theories of painting were effective in the field of garden art in Japan requires further 
explanation. 

From the late Heian period on, gardening (or rather its theory and its criticism) was a 
gentleman's pursuit. It was the nobleman Toshitsuna whose name was given in relation to 
the garden text Sakuteiki. Painting of the Heian period, by contrast, was essentially a craft 
with a complicated technique of polychrome execution created largely by nameless crafts- 
men. In Song and Yuan China the status of gardening and painting was almost reversed: 
Monochrome painting was considered a gentleman’s pastime. This Chinese gentlemanly 
status of monochrome painting, including its criticism, made the literature on painting re- 
spectable to higher circles and meant that it could easily mingle with the noble status of gar- 
den criticism in early medieval Japan. In this way landscape painting and its theories, as part 
of the imported Chinese literature, entered the world of garden art in Japan. The ambigu- 
ous meaning of the word “sansui,’ meaning landscape scenery of a painting (and in medieval 
Japan also garden scenery or even natural scenery), will have helped in this smooth fusion. 

The mode of praising a garden scene in the Chinese manner—and to a lesser extent the 
use of the term “mock mountain”— can be interpreted in several ways. Some of these inter- 
pretations are considered here. First is the understanding of this appreciation as the voicing 
of true wonder on seeing an amazing sight. But a more likely interpretation is that it was, 
at least in the early middle ages, a rather shallow and trite usage of fashionable terms copied 
from a more impressive neighboring culture. If one is amazed by a mock landscape, “ka” (as 
in kazan and kasenzut) should be translated as “seeming” or even “illusory” and instead of a 
mock landscape we should speak of an illusory landscape. The earlier Heian-period view 
had appreciated gardens first for their lyrical themes that were not necessarily designed with 
much stress on the outward form. Now gardens were built above all with a form—an 
artificially man-made shape — that was illusory because of its man-made naturalness. 

This way of understanding presumes that early medieval connoisseurs were not yet used 
to the effects of depth in representational garden design, considered it a novel and exciting 
innovation, and took up the foreign words that seemed most apt to describe it. A certain un- 
real quality undoubtedly belonged to the Chinese landscape paintings that were taken from 
the treasuries, unrolled, and displayed only on the rare occasion of a poetry gathering or the 
visit of a celebrated guest. In the early middle ages, landscape painting would have possessed 
such an unreal beauty; no comparable landscape painting had been produced as yet in Japan. 
The same unreal quality must have been evoked by the early medieval gardens in the sce- 
nic style, for they were not an everyday sight and temples could not be visited so easily as at 
present. Moreover, as opposed to painting, a garden could be physically entered: Walking 
over the little bridge in the waterfall arrangement of Tenryii-ji would have been a singular 
experience equivalent to actually entering a Song landscape. The unreal beauty of it would 
have been as exciting as the picturesque folly encountered in the English landscape garden. 
In this respect the early medieval pond gardens served as a kind of pleasure park for a nou- 
veau-riche elite receptive to novelties. 
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Today it is difficult to imagine how profound such an experience would have been. But ev- 
idence for the wondrous aspect of the medieval garden appreciation is found perhaps in the 
use of the word “héraz” in mock landscape descriptions. “H6rai” was used in earlier descrip- 
tions of Japanese gardens as an epithet for wonderful beauty.' The fictitious story of the hérai 
islands vanishing in foggy mist at the very moment of having caught sight of them would find 
a parallel in the illusory effect of the small garden, which was in some cases also described as 
peaks clothed in mist. The word “hdrai” appears similarly as an epithet for a vague, wondrous 
beauty in early medieval descriptions of gardens. “H6rai” appears in the gardening manuals 
only in the late medieval and early modern periods to denote literally a composition of stones 
meant to represent Adrai islands (perhaps first in Sagaryé tetkohé hiden no sho). 

All the same, the quotations of the later fifteenth century reveal an understanding of the 
trick that creates an illusion of perspective; they speak of depth and of far and near distances, 
that is, the background and foreground perceived in the garden scene. That such a quality 
of outward appearance was noted and praised shows that at least the late medieval scenic 
garden was praised for its compositional technique. It confirms the first steps in establish- 
ing a taste for form as opposed to a lyrical appreciation. From the gardens described here it 
is clear that the technique is quite advanced in the Tenryi-ji garden waterfall built by im- 
migrant stoneworkers and in the native small gardens of the late middle ages, although 
some problems of attribution and dating remain. 

Inspired by China or not, we cannot assume that the nature perception of the Song literati 
was part of the early medieval view. The early medieval gardens showing scenic aspects 
were perhaps appreciated as form, but most likely without the emotions of mountain ro- 
manticism common in the Song literary perception of nature. Urbanization in fourteenth- 
and fifteenth-century Japan did not reach the level of organization achieved in the Chinese 
cities. Besides, in early medieval Japan times were too oppressive — and, for the leaders, pol- 
itics too important—to allow one to enjoy nature as something gentle and romantic. Al- 
though perhaps present in the rare early medieval individual, the romantic appreciation of 
nature as opposed to city life becomes a recognized emotion only from the sixteenth century 
onward. Therefore, besides regarding the early medieval appreciation of a scene in a garden 
as wondrous, we must consider the possibility of its standing as something novel and exotic 
but nothing more profound than that. In the early-fourteenth-century founding phases of 
Zen as a religious institution, there were reasons enough for Zen priests to flatter and im- 
press their new financial sponsors with novel ideas. Muso Kokushi, for instance, describes 
the garden of Tadayoshi, the shogun’s brother, as a view of misty clouds that clothe ranges of 
a thousand peaks. In the next section we will encounter Mus6’s justification of the enjoy- 
ments of possessing a garden when it is helpful in the search for truth, again directing the 
same Tadayoshi. Fancy aspects are also revealed in the practice of gardening. The use of col- 
ored stones from remote regions, as seen in the waterfall of the Tenryi-ji garden, can only 
be valued as fancy or fashionable. The rich variety in color and shape of the mineralogical 
collection of the Daisen-in garden reveals a similar materialism. 
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The Sansui manual presents a wide range of stones or stone groups and names them. 
Some names are taken from the esoteric practices of Ninna-yji’s sect. Other, more fancy 
names— the longevity stone, the stone of love and affection, and so forth—are concepts 
taken from Chinese literary tradition. But the priests of Ninna-ji can hardly have under- 
stood the philosophical or literary meaning of such foreign concepts. Moreover, such lists of 
stones play no role in the theory or practice of gardening as the Sansui manual treats it. Seen 
in connection with its concern for the client, it must be taken as a touch of professionalism, 
of selling the trade. 

Generally, medieval garden makers knew how to cater to the fashionable. The medieval 
appreciation of the mock landscape must also be seen in this light; the use of Chinese termi- 
nology was stereotyped and reflected the continental aesthetic emotion only in a shallow 
sense. In an earlier chapter the following verses were quoted from Han’nyabo Tessen: “The 
five highest mountains soar against an anthill, the wide ocean looks down on a frog hole. 
... Directions of far and near have no boundaries, as if 30,000 miles were contained within 
a square inch.” Seen in their context, however, the words might be as stereotyped as the rest 
of the poem, which refers to standard themes of landscape art like the master/servant stones, 
the White Tiger/Blue Dragon geomantics, one of the Eight Views of Xiao and Xiang themes, 
h6rat, and so forth (Toyama 1934, pp. 676—679). Was the poet simply showing off with a lit- 
erary statement rather than expressing his aesthetic emotions? 

Perhaps the small early medieval gardens, lauded in the Chinese manner, employed no 
scenic composition schemes such as we can observe today in late medieval gardens. Follow- 
ing the Heian-period thematic approach to design, the early medieval small garden proba- 
bly consisted of just a few rocks. These were happily recognized, with a similar “wind of 
feeling” emotion, as a subtle lyrical theme of the ten thousand peaks and praised accord- 
ingly. One can conjecture, therefore, that simply one or two stones evoked standard Chinese 
poetic themes of mountain scenes. With the disappearance of the antique lyrical view of na- 
ture, such extremely simple gardens were no longer considered to be gardens. 

At this point an incongruency noted earlier should be recalled. All the surviving small 
medieval gardens are late medieval. They date from the sixteenth century and, in a ques- 
tionable case, probably from the late fifteenth. As for Kyoto and its surroundings where the 
representative gardens are found, all the small gardens belong to the Daitoku-ji and 
Myoshin-ji compounds. These were not part of the Five Monasteries group. The small early 
medieval gardens of the fourteenth century that are known through records belonged 
largely to that organization or to the wealthy warrior clans sponsoring it. Many of the quo- 
tations given earlier relate to the leader of the group, Mus6 Kokushi. Culturally speaking, 
the Five Monasteries centering on Mus6 were isolated spheres of Chinese learning in the 
Song tradition (Collcutt 1983). They lost their supreme position as Zen centers with the 
Onin war and were superseded by the Mydshin-ji and Daitoku-ji monasteries. The priests 
of these two monasteries had, with one exception, never visited China and did not receive 
immigrant priests in their temples. If they knew of the existence of a small scenic garden, it 
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could only have been through hearsay or literature. They had never actually seen a Chinese 
courtyard with a rock, a banana, and some bamboo with their own eyes; they were also un- 
familiar with the traditional literati paintings of small landscape scenes. A small garden 
must have been quite a different thing in their eyes compared to the early medieval Zen 
priests. Nevertheless, just as before, they needed gardens adorning their main halls. 

At the same time, a native gardening profession was in formation. These workers found 
employment making gardens in the new subtemples of Mydshin-ji and Daitoku-ji. As a 
consequence of growing professionalism, it was technique and composition that mattered. 
Turning to the remaining gardens of previous times, it was specifically the waterfall arrange- 
ments of the large pond gardens that showed a distinct, if not spectacular, technical perfec- 
tion. Heian-period gardens had such rock compositions (Takei and Amasaki 1998, pp. 
61—62), and in the gardens from Mus6’s times these could even be of the spectacular Dragon 
Gate type. Such bold rockwork was easily understood by lower-class gardening profession- 
als without literary schooling and could be reproduced as formal composition. Incidentally 
one can also assume a diffusion of composition techniques via the group of ami artists, the 
best experts on landscape painting of the time. The waterfall arrangement was taken up as 
a major theme by the first professional gardeners in Japan’s history and became a focal point 
of many small subtemple gardens from this time on—along with older rock designs such as 
the Buddhist Triad and worshiping stones. The early medieval small gardens in the Song lit- 
erary tradition consisted of one or two stones with some bamboo or a pine tree. Seen against 
the Chinese fashionable love for peculiar stones, however, these few stones must have been 
splendid specimens. The biggest rock of the Daisen-in waterfall group could very well have 
been such a singular stone. When the taste for such Chinese-style minimal garden art began 
to disappear, these conspicuous rocks were stolen or traded and reused in more complex and 
spectacular schemes such as, again, Daisen-in. 

Most of Kyoto burned down in the late-fifteenth-century Onin war. Only larger pond 
gardens from earlier times would have survived the conflict as recognizable gardens. It 
would be interesting to check the few stones Toyama saw on the site of one of Mus6 
Kokushi’s mock landscapes regarding their position in relation to traces of early medieval 
architecture, if these could be found (Toyama 1934, p. 377). They lie in a bamboo wood and 
it is not unthinkable that they were once an early medieval “illusory landscape” highly ap- 
preciated and praised as “a little group of fist-sized stones” that created “the effect of a thou- 
sand miles.” 


The Zen Garden 


In the preceding pages I have tried to reconstruct the evolution of medieval garden art as the 
development of a scenic type of garden. Its composition as well as aspects of its appreciation 
derived ultimately from Chinese landscape art. A contrary interpretation, commonly found 
in the more popular literature on Japanese garden art, sees in the small medieval garden — 
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specifically those of the dry landscape type — the expression of Zen philosophy.’ This inter- 
pretation is relatively recent. It is not found in the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century gar- 
dening books, for example, nor in the early-twentieth-century literature on the garden art 
of Japan.‘ The following pages address some of the more significant contributions pivotal in 
establishing the “Zen interpretation” as well as my rejection of it. 

A visit of the Garden Club of America to Japan in May 1935 generated great excitement 
on the Japanese side. It was a period in history when Japan was extremely sensitive to its re- 
lations with foreign countries, especially the United States. To receive the club an official re- 
ception committee was formed with important politicians and government officials as pa- 
trons, perhaps because all the club’s members were “ladies representing the best of America’s 
cultured society.”* A book on Japanese gardens was prepared for the occasion in a luxurious 
edition to be presented to the club members (Figure 46).° In the same year Loraine Kuck’s 
One Hundred Kyoto Gardens came out. It is here that, as far as I can see, the Zen interpreta- 
tion shows up for the first time in the literature on Japanese garden art. It focuses in partic- 
ular on the stone garden of RyGan-ji and describes its Zen qualities, with the harmony of the 
balanced composition as a clue, as follows: 


In this harmony is found the real key to the meaning of the garden, the philosophical con- 
cept which the creator was striving to express. Minds unable to grasp this inner meaning 
have invented a number of explanations. . .. But students of real understanding realize 
that the aim of the designer was something far more subtle and esoteric than any of these. 
The garden is the creation of an artistic and religious soul who was striving with sand and 
stones as his medium to express the harmony of the universe. .. . [A discussion follows on 
the difference between the Eastern and the Western concept of existence —in Kuck’s 
words, the Oriental and the Occidental. The Oriental supposedly sees himself not as an 
individual at war with his environment but rather as fundamentally a part of all that is 
about him. wx]...The [Oriental, wx] artist, whatever his medium, is striving to grasp the 
essentials of his subject, the thing about it which is universal and timeless, and common 
to both himself and it [that is, the subject, wx]... . The creator of this garden was a fol- 
lower of Zen and an artist who strove to express it whatever his medium. The flowing sim- 
plicity, the utter harmony, rhythm and balance of the garden, express this sense of uni- 
versal relationship. [Kuck 1935, pp. 111—112; italicized by wk.] 


This interpretation of the small medieval garden as an expression of Zen philosophy became 
more generally accepted in the following decades and is found in other publications of Kuck 
(1941; 1968). The concepts “Zen garden” or “garden expressing [the spirit of] Zen” are com- 
monly found in today’s popular literature on Japanese garden art. 

Any new interpretation that is generally accepted makes one suspect a new frame of ref- 
erence formed beforehand. In this case the new frame of reference must be the newfound 
interest in the 1930s in the explanation of Japanese culture as an expression of Zen. This con- 
cept has a short history. After Japan was opened to the West in the late nineteenth century, 
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Figure 46. Miss Lizzy E. 
Boyd with a friend in her 
garden at Windsor 
Farms, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Seventy pictures of 
American private gar- 
dens, such as Miss 
Boyd's, were illustrated 
in a limited edition titled 
Gardens of America by 
the Garden Club in 

1936 and returned 

as a present to the 
Japanese hosts of the 
previous year. 


enthusiastic efforts were made to acquire modern technology and other yet unknown 
achievements of Western civilization. But soon the question of cultural identity became ap- 
parent.’ The debates on a reconciliation of modern Western rationalism and the traditional 
social and spiritual values of Japan brought forth many publications. Especially remarkable 
is the Fundamentals of Our National Polity published by the Ministry of Education. Issued 
in 1934, it clearly defined a Japanese “spirit”— above all a spirit of harmonious conduct— 
that was supposedly superior to Western individualism and aggressive rationalism.® This 
public declaration intensified the political character of the discussion on the Japanese spirit. 
But by that time outstanding scholars had already occupied themselves with the problem. 
One of these was Nishida Kitaré (1870— 1945), considered the most eminent modern Japa- 
nese philosopher. Nishida was a highly intellectual person who had practiced Zen medita- 
tion and studied European philosophies. He was able to define the Japanese spirit, mainly 
seen in a Zen religious context, using a Western philosophical frame of thinking. His “uni- 
versalization” of the concept of the Japanese spirit was an important theoretical achievement 
in the face of the danger of nationalism that the definitions of the Ministry of Education im- 
plied. Expanding military adventures, nevertheless, led to the Pacific War.’ 

Most instrumental in popularizing Zen— interpreted in Nishida’s terms— for the West- 
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ern world was Suzuki Daisetzu Teitard (1870-1966), an energetic writer, lecturer, and 
friend of Nishida.'° An essay by Suzuki on the contributions of Zen Buddhism to Japanese 
culture published in 1934, one year before Kuck’s publication from which I quoted earlier, 
gave perhaps for the first time the idea of landscape gardening as expressing the spirit of 
Zen.!! After the Pacific War the interpretation of traditional Japanese culture as being in- 
spired by Zen, in terms of Nishida and Suzuki, won wide recognition. Its peaceful tone was 
a reconciling element in the demoralizing atmosphere of defeat and occupation by the 
Americans; it also held a promise for a future of more universal understanding. Suzuki's 
postwar Zen and Japanese Culture, translated in several languages, was read in many West- 
ern countries (Suzuki 1958 and 1959). 

Suzuki and Nishida were lecturing professors at universities in Kyoto and would have 
been known to foreign scholars of Japanese culture. It must have been the intellectual cli- 
mate of Kyoto in the 1930s under the threat of nationalism and full of the buzz of a peaceful 
spirit of Zen that made Kuck interpret the RyGan-ji garden as expressing universal har- 
mony. The visit of the Garden Club of America must have intensified — or perhaps even 
triggered — the effort.'? Kuck lived in Kyoto for three years, between 1932 and 1935, and 
in one of her acknowledgments she thanks her one-time neighbor Dr. D. T. Suzuki “who 
discussed Zen” (Kuck 1968, p. 387). Loraine Kuck, from the United States, could easily 
communicate with the Suzukis. Suzuki’s wife, Beatrice Lane, published, like her husband, 
on Buddhism too. 

In the 1950s the concept of a garden as an expression of Zen and the term “Zenlike gar- 
den” (zenteki teien) appear extensively and explicitly applied to the Rydan-ji garden. This oc- 
curs for the first time in the Japanese language in a work on Zen and art by Hisamatsu 
Shin’ichi, a student of Nishida and Suzuki— most likely the starting point of the Zen in- 
terpretation in Japanese works on the garden art of Japan (Hisamatsu 1958). Hisamatsu 
defines, though not always convincingly, “seven characteristics” of objects of “Zen art.” He 
derives his definitions from classical works of art that date from Japan’s middle ages and 
were related to the Zen cultural salon. With these “characteristics” Hisamatsu proceeds to 
describe a range of classical works of art as expressing Zen. One of these is the Rydan-yji 
stone garden.'? Hisamatsu’s book, which established more or less a canon of Zen art criti- 
cism, was translated in English and inspired several writers on Japanese garden art as well." 

Apart from the seven determinative qualities, Hisamatsu gives no explicit definition of 
Zen art. In order to discuss Zen and garden art, however, we need to know what is actually 
meant by the term “Zen art.” Therefore I will try to distill a definition from the works of 
Hisamatsu and Suzuki. Hisamatsu treats many traditional arts of Japan; Suzuki concen- 
trates on ink painting, sword fighting, and haiku poetry. (The latter two arts are not ad- 
dressed by Hisamatsu.) What defines Zen art in both authors’ view is the way in which it 
was created — besides its theme, of course, which might derive from the classical lore of the 
Zen religion, or a specific attribution to a Zen priest or monk. Suzuki and Hisamatsu both 
assume an intuitively felt inner creative force!’ that spontaneously and instantly'® can be ex- 
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pressed by the artist who gains through endless training an infallible technique and is there- 
fore one with his technique and material.!” Suzuki’s explanation of this creative mechanism, 
which he illustrates for ink painting and sword fighting, is obviously inspired by the Chi- 
nese literary tradition.'? Hisamatsu too refers to many Song and Yuan Chinese works of art. 

The creative mechanism in the producing of Zen art, thus defined, presents problems for 
the art of gardening. Painting or writing calligraphy with a brush, molding clay for pottery, 
performing theater or the tea ceremony —all can be done instantly out of an intuitively felt 
artistic feeling.'? Using ink, clay, or gesture as raw material, an expression can be given to it 
and therefore to the execution or the performance.”’ The garden material preeminently used 
in the small medieval garden is natural rock. The expression of this material was not changed 
by a particularly sensible hand, however, since the rocks were used in their natural form. 
Moreover, anyone who has handled garden stones knows that you cannot arrange them by 
intuition. It is an intellectual process of mentally if not actually moving and matching — 
searching for an aesthetic effect and technical perfection that requires quite a lot of artistic 
consideration, not to mention physical force.21 Composing rocks in arrangements is above all 
an intellectual design process of matching volumes, colors, and shapes, not a matter of intu- 
itive creation. Aspects of Zen— as defined by Hisamatsu and Suzuki— that can be ascribed 
to the small medieval garden are not aspects of execution, construction, or creation by the 
maker. In previous chapters we have seen that the medieval garden makers were not devoted 
Zen priests but usually menial stoneworkers who possessed an artistic sense gained from ex- 
perience and, in some cases, probably from familiarity with other forms of art. 

The elements of Zen that can be attributed to the small medieval garden are aspects of 
perception, interpretation, and the onlooker’s taste. As in any work of art it presumes a cul- 
tural setting. In the prewar years, this was for some the Zen of Nishida and Suzuki; in early 
medieval Japan, it was the cultural complex of Song and Yuan China.” In the twentieth cen- 
tury, many facets of the medieval Chinese-inspired culture of Japan were quite arbitrarily 
listed under the rubric of Zen.?3 A cultural complex called Zen was seen in relation to Bud- 
dhism and gained a religious quality. Gardens, therefore, could have been made to express a 
superhuman spirit of Zen. The present pages on the evolution of a scenic garden style, how- 
ever, show that this is not the only interpretation. From the preceding it is clear that this type 
of garden stemmed in theory (and at least part of its practice) from the Chinese intellectual 
and literary canon of landscape art. The building of a garden was a calculated intellectual 
activity, not an instantaneous act of religiously inspired intuition.” It found its place in Zen 
temples and warrior residences because it enhanced a cultural ambiance. That its apprecia- 
tion involved religious aspects rather than artistic ones is questionable. A Zen religious ex- 
perience was interpreted in modern European terms of philosophy by Nishida. It was 
Suzuki who extended this interpretation to culture and the arts— thereby making the mis- 
take of explaining the intent of the original creator of historical works of art with it.2> Kuck 
similarly stated that the Rydan-ji garden is “the creation of an artistic and religious soul who 
was Striving ... to express the harmony of the universe.” With this statement she assigned 
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the twentieth-century religious or aesthetic experience she felt on seeing the garden to the 
soul of a medieval garden maker.” Kuck mixes her own historically determined interpre- 
tation with an old garden that came about in a completely different cultural setting. 

Recently some medieval statements have also been taken as evidence that the small me- 
dieval garden was an expression of Zen Buddhism. Most important among these is a passage 
from the works of Dégen, an early medieval Zen priest. Dogen (1200-1253) studied Zen 
from a young age, and when he returned from his years of study in China he had a rather 
undiluted idea of Chinese Zen. Completely within the Chinese tradition of mountain ro- 
manticism, he retreated to live the life of a recluse in a province far away.’ According to 
Dogen’s teaching, one can know the Sermon of Buddha by daily experience of the physical 
world. Apart from Dégen’s stress on the simple diligent life in a Zen monastery, he also 
teaches in his treatises that one can understand Buddha's sermon through nature. This he il- 
lustrates with a poem of Su Dongpo, the Chinese poet, official, and literary man whose 
name is found in relation to the landscape design of the West Lake in Hangzhou. Su 
Dongpo, supposed to have reached the highest level of insight or enlightenment upon hear- 
ing the rushing sound of a mountain stream, wrote: 


The voice of the rapids is verily the wide long tongue [of the Buddha, wx]. 

The color of the mountains is no other than Buddha’s pure chaste body. 

At night we have perceived eighty-four thousand verses [of the sermon in natural 
phenomena, wx]. 

How should they be later revealed to other people?” 


Dégen uses this poem to illustrate his point: the Sermon of Buddha is manifested in nature 
in the tangible form of mountains and streams. Later he adds even more clearly: 


Don’t mistake simple mountains, rivers, the big earth [physical nature, wx] for physical 
nature that constitutes the pure essence of nature.”? 


Dogen gives two levels of communion with nature — namely the perception of physical (ge- 
ographical) nature and the religious experience of physical nature as a tangible manifestation, 
a symbolic representation of a higher truth, that is, the Sermon of Buddha.*” Presumably 
Dégen refers to some personal religious experience that made him quote the poem of Su 
Dongpo. On hearing the sound of a stream, the poet receives eighty-four thousand sermons 
of Buddha —a religious experience of the highest order if he speaks the truth. Dégen stressed 
a monastic discipline and disapproved of any form of art. The S6t6 Zen sect, founded by 
Dégen, never became important in producing art. He did not try to gain favor with the im- 
perial and shogunal courts that sponsored the other main Zen sect, the Rinzai of Mus6 
Kokushi. He sought to create a material atmosphere that would make monks receptive to the 
Zen experience. Therefore Dégen must be considered a religiously devoted person.*! 

It has been conjectured that, parallel to Dégen’s view, gardens too were a part of nature 
that similarly manifested sermons of Buddha.” Religious experiences such as Su Dongpo’s 
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were supposedly also obtainable from a garden view. As proof of this, a section of Mus6’s di- 
alogues with Tadayoshi, the brother of Shogun Takauji, is given. The passage has been used 
in works on garden art ever since the eighteenth century, apparently to elevate the status of 
the art.>3 Here Mus6 overtly reveals his interest in material culture in the form of landscap- 
ing and the use of tea, a beverage of great exclusivity in the early middle ages. Drinking tea 
as well as enjoying a garden view can be advantageous, explains Musé, to the one in search 
of truth if he uses it in the right way. The same is true for music and poetry, but that pas- 
sage is not quoted here.*4 Mus6 says: 


From olden times until now there have been many who loved to create little hillocks, 
place stones, plant trees, and devise a little brook in order to form garden scenery. And al- 
though the fondness for doing this might be the same everywhere, personal ideas always 
differ. There are those who in their hearts have no particular liking for landscape but or- 
nament their residences because they wish to be admired. And there are also people who 
collect and love rare treasures only because they cling covetously to a thousand things; 
since a fine garden is one of these, they seek and amass rare stones and remarkable trees. 
They do not love the beauty of a fine garden in itself, but only the “common dust” of the 
world. 

Bai Juyi, on the other hand, dug outa little pond, planted bamboo at its edge, and loved 
it above all else. The bamboo is my best friend, he would say, because its heart is empty; 
and because water is by its nature pure, it is my master. People who love a garden like Bai 
Juyi possess a heart like him and do not mix with the “common dust.” 

There are some among them who, from the depth of their being, are simple and pure 
and do not prize the dust of the world; but, reciting poems and playing the flute, they 
nourish their hearts with a garden view. These one should consider to be the kindhearted 
ones. They do not search after truth; their pure intentions will be the reason for their con- 
tinuous Buddhist rebirth. 

But there are also people for whom a garden scene dispels sleepiness, comforts loneli- 
ness, and sustains their search for truth. They differ in this from the love of gardens felt 
by the great majority. This must truly be called noble. Because if one draws a distinction 
between gardens and a search for truth, one cannot really be called a seeker after truth. 
Those who believe mountains, rivers, the great earth, grasses, trees, and stones to be as of 
their own being seem, once they love garden landscapes, to cling to the profane world. Yet 
they take this worldly feeling — springs, stones, grasses, and trees in their changing ap- 
pearances following the four seasons— as a means to search for truth. For the seeker after 
truth, this is the true way to love a garden. Therefore there is nothing bad about loving a 
garden. Nor is it to be praised. There are no merits or demerits with respect to a garden. 
These are in the mind of men. 


Taking this passage as evidence that the medieval garden had a religious meaning stands es- 
sentially on the interpretation of “seeker after truth” (d6jin) as “searcher for (Zen) enlight- 
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enment.” In the context of the Chinese studies practiced at the Five Monasteries, however, 
this truth must be interpreted as a general, literary, or even scientific truth to be gained from 
studying the classics. It must be seen as the intellectual truth of the cultured Song literati, 
whose interest was not focused on Buddhist metaphysics.» This is soon clear if we compare 
Mus6d’s words to similar Chinese treatises connecting the love of nature, gardens, or land- 
scape scenery (sansui) to the behavior of the cultured. Guo Xi, for instance, stated similarly: 


Why do superior men love landscape, what is the reason for it? Hills and gardens are the 
constant dwelling places for one who seeks to cultivate his original nature. ... That is why 
the fundamental idea of landscape painting is so highly appreciated in the world. But if 
this is not realized and the landscapes are looked at in a lighthearted way, is it not like 
blurring a divine spectacle and defiling the pure wind? ... If one looks at them [landscape 
paintings, wk] with the heart of the woods and the streams, their value becomes great; but 
if one looks at them with proud and haughty eyes, their value becomes quite low. [After 
Sirén 1956, pt. 1, vol. 1, pp. 220—221.] 


Like Dégen, Mus6 quotes a Chinese poet/government official and not a Chinese Zen patri- 
arch to illustrate his theories on landscape. Gardening activities of the poet Bai Juyi relate 
to the traditional nature romanticism common among Chinese intellectuals and officials 
and will have been more in line with Daoist traditions than an act of religious Zen.*° In 
Japan, however, all this became associated with Zen temples and Zen priests, although it dif- 
fers basically from Zen’s religious teaching. 

Muso himself is also a man of this world. His love of landscape and nature must be 
viewed within the frame of his brilliant career as politician. He managed to become a “na- 
tional teacher” (Rokushi) mostly because of his pragmatic way of thinking. Justifying a lux- 
urious life, when it sustains the search for whatever truth, will certainly have impressed the 
new rulers at the shogun’s court. The passage quoted earlier is part of Mus6’s response to a 
question of Tadayoshi, brother of the shogun Takauji. Another remarkable saying of Mus6 
has also been taken to prove that the medieval garden had a religious content. It is from the 
same compilation of dialogues as the quotation given earlier, the last lines of which it some- 
how resembles: 


In every way there is basically no notion of big or small. Big and small are in men’s per- 
ception; big and small, long and short, high and low, peace and war, these thoughts are 
merely the illusory perceiving of phantasms.°’ 


This refers again to the relativity of human perception explained in pairs of opposite ideas. 
Even peace and war are mere phantasms. The same relativity of perception is basic to an un- 
derstanding of Musé’s verse “Echo of the Mock Landscape,” quoted once more for its open- 
ing lines: 
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senjin tatasezu Not even a grain of dust is raised, 
ranpo sobadatsu yet soar the mountain ranges. 
kenteki sonsuru nashi_ Not even a drop of water is there, 
kanbaku nagaru yet falls the cataract. 


Not even a grain of dust becomes a soaring mountain range in the poet’s vision: Again he 
refers to the relativity of human perception, a common theme in the literature of late Heian 
and early medieval times.** Both of Musé’s short statements have been taken to mean that 
parts of the empirical truth perceived in a garden, however small, manifest a higher truth 
of Buddhism that transcends the reality of the garden. Therefore Musd would have em- 
phasized the relativity of reality. In this view the garden needs only to be a representative 
token of real nature. It can be as small and abstract as the little garden at Rydan-ji and yet 
refer to the Sermon of Buddha (Hennig 1982, pp. 195— 196). But if this is a correct interpre- 
tation, the best garden representing this sermon would consequently be nothing — certainly 
not an aesthetically pleasing garden that would, in the line of Digen, only distract from a 
real search for enlightenment. Moreover, the facts of his life challenge the idea that Mus6’s 
statements demonstrate a religious content of the medieval garden. In his Kyoto years he 
was highly involved in the cultural aspirations of the new ruling class of the military. His ad- 
vocacy of gardens was very opportune indeed in this period of palace building and temple 
founding. A significant difference is that Musé allows for gardens when they sustain the 
search for truth, whereas Dogen states with much emphasis the necessity of spartan mate- 
rial surroundings and a monastic discipline in which gardens as an art form are explicitly 
rejected.*? 

However important Mus6 may have been for establishing a medieval garden theory, one 
must doubt that he was a devoted Buddhist. In fact in his own time he was vehemently crit- 
icized on this point— by Mydché, for instance, the founder of Daitoku-ji (Akamatsu and 
Yampolsky 1977, p. 323). More interesting within the context of this chapter is the criticism 
of a monk of the temple Tdji, who fulminates against Mus6’s enthusiasm for gardens. In a 
letter he wrote: 


People practicing Zen should not construct gardens. In a sutra it says that the Bodhisattva 
Makatsu, who wanted to meditate, in the first place totally abandoned the thisworldly life 
of making business and gaining profit, as well as growing vegetables.” For how can one 
remain in a deep state of Zen if one cannot detach oneself from the daily sorrows that dis- 
turb the heart? 

I say, priest Muso who has many disciples and is considered a great Zen teacher at pres- 
ent expounds incessantly that one should practice Zen while the beauty of his gardens is 
admired! Is that not far removed from the meaning of the sutra? Recently much clamor 
on this point is heard in the Zen temples and everywhere there are signs of unrest.*! 
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There can be hardly any doubt that Mus@ in his Kyoto years was far from a devoted Bud- 
dhist. His statements on garden art, therefore, cannot be taken as proof of any religious 
quality in the medieval garden. Indeed studies on the garden art of Japan offer no convinc- 
ing example that medieval onlookers experienced Buddhist enlightenment on seeing a gar- 
den, although it is not unimaginable. For the time being the word “Zen” can only be used 
with regard to medieval garden art when it indicates a cultural inspiration by Song or Yuan 
China. The question remains, then, whether it should be called Zen. 
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PART THREE TASTE 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Lee SIXTEENTH CENTURY BEGINNINGS 
OF THE ROMANTIC VIEW OF NATURE 


After the Onin war had ravaged most of the city of Kvoto, it no longer served as a center of 
political power on a national scale. In more remote provinces powerful warlords, the 
daimvos, exerted control over their own domains.' Here they established small worlds of 
presugious Kvoto-inspired culture. A previous chapter treated the gardens of the Asakura 
clan in Jchijodani. The cultural world of Ichiyodani is lustrative of such provincial “little 
K votos.- Painters, poets, performers, and other bearers of culture left the capital. which now 
lay in ruins, in search of new patrons and sponsors. Thev found a livelihood in the little Ky- 


otos of the provinces. 


Traveling Poets and the Discovery of Landscape Beauty 


A new figure in the literary world 1s the traveling poet of the linked-verse form (renga). In 
exchange for bed and breakfast and other gifts, he would offer his services to local rulers and 
in ume, with the growing popularity of linked verse, even to the remaining aristocrats in 
K voto. Linked verse was composed at sessions in which everyone would add lines in turn. A 
poet's visit brought diversion and distracnon from the dreariness of daily life in the provin- 
cial towns. More than ever, poetry took on aspects of entertainment (KatO 19K1a, pp. 
294-208). It follows, then, that the themes and subjects of poetry tended to become less for- 
mal, more witty, or even vulgar. A somewhat extreme example will show how far linked 
verse could go in its departure from the lyncal standards of cherrv blossoms and maple 
leaves. To an opening verse about mist covering the foot of mountains: 


kasumi nokoromo The garment of mist 
suso wa nurekeri 1s damp at the hems 


a traveling poet added with invenuve association: 


saohime no The Goddess Sao, 
haru tachinagara _ now that spring has come, pisses 
shito wo shite while still standing.° 


In the provincial cultural societies poetry was freed from the classical patterns of Heian 
lyrics. And this liberation, in turn, favored the development of new forms of poetry con- 
cerning nature and landscape. Because the poets of linked verse were travelers, they in- 
evitably came into profound contact with nature and the landscape and experienced new va- 
rieties of poetic feeling. Sunny country scenes, lonely lodging places, fields and villages— all 
enter their poetry in a far more realistic and descriptive manner than in earlier lyrics. The 
following poem illustrates this idea: 


mimiyasuki This is easy on the ears; 
koto to wa koyoi listening this evening 
sato no koga to the voices 

inetsuki utau of village children 


koe kikoyu nari _ singin’ rice-husking songs.* 


The writer of this poem was Sdch6 (1448-1532), the leading linked-verse poet in Japan in 
the last decades of his life. S6chG is also a key figure in the transition from a medieval per- 
ception of nature to a modern view (Keene 1978, pp. 27—34). His name will appear later 
when we deal with the origins of nature romanticism found among the citizens of Kyoto 
and other urban centers. 

Landscape imagery became outright descriptive in the linked-verse poetry of S6ché. A 
complete perception of experience, not limited to sight, was recorded by the traveling poet. 
A section of Sdéch6’s travel journals, for instance, refers to cold as a facet of his poetic expe- 
rience. The passage seems to me not only typical of his writing but also representative of a 
special kind of travel romanticism that would evolve into a popular genre of travel guides in 
later centuries.’ It is winter in 1527 and Séch3 is proceeding along Lake Biwa near Kyoto. In 
his travel notes he relates (my translation from Shigematsu 1983, pp. 248—249): 


At the crossroads of Mount Hie one finds a lodge, called Chogetsuken, owned by Eino 
from the temple Hésen-ji. 

“Here they have good wine,” said Katsuzé [who had accompanied him up to this point, 
wk] before he returned. 

I decided to stay there two nights. Much attention is paid to the way in which this lodge 
is constructed. It is fitted up with arrangements for tea, and beyond that it has no equal in 
poetic spirit (s«kz). That night it snowed heavily. At the first gray of dawn I went out the 
gate and was unexpectedly struck by the vastness of the lake and Mount Hira adjacent. I 
was speechless. A great quiet reigned over the leafless ridges along the Yokogawa River. 
A verse came up: 
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tachiwasure Standing, forgetting to go: 
yasurauhodono asaborake serene daybreak. 

mi mo te mo ashimo Body, hands, and feet 

hieno 6yuki cold with Hie’s snow, snow, snow, .. . 


SdchG is almost transported by his feelings on seeing the snowy scene of Mount Hie and 
Mount Hira. The passage also refers to the conveniences of the lodging where he stayed at 
night: “Much attention is paid to the way in which this lodge is constructed.” The follow- 
ing sentence — translated here as “It is fitted up with arrangements for tea, and beyond that 
it has no equal in poetic spirit” — requires further comment. “Arrangements for tea” is a lib- 
eral translation of “hot water for tea” (chayu). The term refers not only to the hot water 
needed for preparing tea but also to the hot water for a bath, which S6ché mentions explic- 
itly at other points in his diary; it is clear, as well, from other contemporary records. The 
concept of poetic spirit (sz) in relation with tea and a hot bath is important in the aesthet- 
ics of medieval and early modern times. Later we will return to this idea in detail. In the con- 
text of S6ch6’s words it seems proper at this point to speak of a poetic spirit. It indicates his 
reason for existence, his life’s fulfillment in search of poetry.® 

Seen in connection with the architecture of a lodging place, as in the foregoing quotation, 
the poetic spirit includes the consolation and comfort a poet traveling in winter finds in rest- 
ing his feet, warming his body, and filling his stomach when staying overnight. At other 
places in his travel notes Sdch6 often returns to the firewood and occasionally to the hearth 
(ror) of an inn. This hearth was simply an open fire burning in a fireproof loam fitting set 
in the wooden floor; one sat around it, a kettle hung above it. Although it was found in palace 
architecture of the Heian period, it did not become a regular feature in houses of common- 
ers until about the eighteenth century (Kenchiku-daijiten 1986, p. 93). In S6ch6’s day it was 
a rare architectural feature. Commodities like wine, tea, a hot bath, and certainly the hearth 
must have been luxuries in his time. All this will have added to the pleasures of a journey 
and therefore to the profundity of the experience of travel and scenic beauty. It explains the 
attention S6ch6 — no doubt aware of the impact these luxuries had on his poetic sensibilities 
— pays to them. The comforts of the inn allowed SdchG ease to regard nature’s harshness as 
beautiful and, at the same time, provided a contrast by which he could romanticize them. 
Theoretically this separation must have been fundamental to Séchd’s romantic experience of 
beauty when he saw, and felt, the snowscape. How could one regard a cold and wintry scene 
as beautiful if there is no wine and “hot water for tea” waiting? Material conveniences, 
therefore, accounted for an important part of the romanticism felt toward remote land- 
scapes and lonely inns. And as we will see later in this chapter, these material aspects are con- 
nected to the nature romanticism found among the late medieval urban upper classes. 
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The Hermit Ideal 


Descriptive records of actual landscapes, to be sure, had been written before. A case in 
point— because it gained great popularity among Kyoto’s elite in the early modern period 
(it was even reedited)—is The Ten-Foot-Square Hut (1212), a literary description of the 
lonely hermitage of Kamo no Chomei (1156?—1216). Ch6mei aptly illustrates the archetype 
of the retreat in the following passage: 


To the north of my little hut I have made a tiny garden surrounded by a thin low brush- 
wood fence so that I can grow various kinds of medicinal herbs. ... As for my surround- 
ings, on the south there is a little basin that I have made of piled-up rocks to receive the 
water that runs down from a bamboo spout above it, and as the forest trees reach close up 
to the eaves it is easy enough to get fuel... . But though the valley is much overgrown it 
is open toward the west, so that I can contemplate the scenery and meditate on the en- 
lightenment that comes from the paradise in that quarter. 

In the spring I behold the clusters of wisteria shining like the purple clouds on which 
Amida buddha comes to welcome his elect. In the summer I hear the cuckoo and his note 
reminds me that he will soon guide me over the Hills of Death of which they call him the 
warden. In autumn I hear everywhere the shrilling of the evening cicada and inquire of 
him if he is bewailing the vanity of this fleeting life, empty as his own dried-up husk, 
while in winter the snow, as it piles up and melts, seems like an allegory of our evil karma. 


Sometimes the sixteen-year-old son of the landowner comes up to keep him company: 


If the day is fine we may climb up some high peak and look out over the capital in the dis- 
tance and enjoy the views of Mount Kobata, Fushimi, Toba, or Hatsukashi. Fine scenery 
has no landlord, so there is nothing to hinder our pleasure.’ 


As for its melancholy tone, Kamo no Chémei’s description is a clear continuation of the 
melancholy found in the earlier Heian courtly literature. Chomei uses the same standard 
metaphors— such as the cuckoo that reminds one of death (Seidensticker 1982, p. 1021, fn.). 
The phrase “scenery has no landlord,” no owner, is similarly classical in its literary origin; it 
is taken directly from the Chinese poet Bai Juyi (NKBT, vol. 30, p. 39, n. 26). Chmei’s early 
medieval descriptions of landscape scenery are in their wording inspired by Heian and Chi- 
nese models. They are the work of a scholarly literatus rather than a poet. Chomei’s retreat 
keeps close to the Bai Juyi standard, not only as a written intellectual renunciation of the 
world, but also as a built environment. The hut of the famous Chinese poet had a little pond, 
too, and was similarly described as being surrounded by bushes (Kuck 1968, pp. 53-54; 
Waley 1949, chap. 9). More than a century after Chomei, Muso Kokushi would again refer 
to Bai Juyi’s hut when speaking of the true love of landscape. (A passage was quoted earlier 
in this book.) Until the time of Mus6 Kokushi the ideal of the retreat, and the hermitage it- 
self, remained a self-imposed literary endeavor that leaned heavily on a classical literary 
model.’ 
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Throughout the following centuries the classical ideal of retreat in a hermitage, as found 
with Bai Juyi and Chémei, never lost its appeal. Hermitages continued to be built by men 
of letters. But for the late medieval traveling poets, writing poetry possessed a far more re- 
alistic motivation— it was their way of earning a living. For them, in fact, the hermitage was 
above all something close to a professional trademark. Indeed it would be hard to find a bi- 
ography of a linked-verse poet of those days that does not mention the building of a grass 
thatched hut (sdan).? Fancy names with a poetic or philosophical ring were usually written 
on wooden boards above the hut’s entrance. As a token of the true poetic attitude it echoed 
the atmosphere of a little country inn. This is what S6ch6 says about his cottage (even 
though it was found in the middle of Kyoto): 


Just enough for the moment as a travel lodging. There is a veranda on the southeast; it has 
bamboo flooring so it can be used as a draining board and as a place for washing the 
hands: four, five stones are set up as a drainage hole. Under the plum tree a camellia is 
planted with some bamboo and scattered horsetails. Sand is spread out which truly gives 
a fresh feeling.'° 


No doubt his aim was to relive once more the emotions of a poetic journey: to experience the 
comfort found in a clean and properly managed country inn. The same concept of poetic 
spirit (s«kz) is found again in connection with typically rural thatch-roofed cottages built by 
the traveling poets, even in the middle of a city. Murata Juk6 called his hut Suki-an, which 
in the context of these pages should be translated as “Poetic Spirit Hut” (Nakada et al. 1985, 
entry sukiya). 

So far nothing has been said about the social background of these late medieval traveling 
poets. Their birth, so far as we know, was usually humble. In most cases nothing is known, 
which indicates they had no standing respectable enough to be registered. We do know that 
Sdch6 was the younger son of a blacksmith, often an occupation for members of the lowest 
classes. A general conclusion is that they were commoners, which in the medieval world 
meant a certain social mobility. The facts of their life show that they mingled easily with the 
military and courtly aristocracy as well as the quickly rising wealthy merchants’ class in the 
cities. 


Townspeople and Urban Ways 


The nationwide civil strife of the sixteenth century caused local groups to organize them- 
selves with the common goal of defense. Apart from the provincial daimyos, several cities too 
managed to become more or less independent power blocs, though with more economic than 
military power. Such cities were walled, sometimes had a surrounding moat, and often pro- 
duced luxurious goods to be handled, transported, or traded. Thus they could be established 
regardless of political strife. From the port towns Sakai and Hakata came commodities like 
earthenware and silk imported from China (Morris 1981, pp. 23—54). Two old commercial 
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districts of Kyoto that remained in spite of the devastating Onin war must also be considered 
such autonomously ruled urban centers. The “lower city” (Shimogy6) was the merchants’ 
center; the “upper city” (Kamigy6) with the imperial palace was more aristocratic.'! In all 
towns the streets and houses were cramped; in Nara the average width of a middle-class res- 
idence was about 3 meters (It6 1954, vols. 15 and 16, especially vol. 14, pp. 1-11). 

A typical urban culture evolved that was not so strictly preoccupied with classic standards 
as were the traditional courtly circles. But there was a strong need for socializing and dis- 
cussing matters of commerce and politics. An obvious expression of this need is the devel- 
opment of places to receive guests and relax. It often appears in records dealing with the lives 
of cultural figures of the day. These places—a separate room, a parlor, a detached out- 
building — were always at the back of the house. In the densely populated towns, this was 
probably the only place where one could get away from the dust, noise, and prying eyes of 
people in the street. A particular word for gossipy small talk, “zottan,’ also appears regularly 
in texts from this period. It is used often in titles of compilations of remarks recorded at these 
conversations.'? The following two cases illustrate the form these meetings took. Again 
there is explicit reference to such luxuries as wine and a hearth. 

An early record from 1492 relates how the principal of Onrydken, a subtemple in 
Shokoku-yji, stayed overnight with a certain wine dealer named Tokuzo. The visitor relates: 
“At the back of the garden is a parlor (zashiki) whose beauty excels any in Kyoto. There is a 
hearth and a privy, restful and convenient.”? The hearth and privy turn this little outbuild- 
ing into an independent unit where guests could stay overnight. Another document titled 
“Zenpo's Causerie” (Zenpo zottan) illustrates the socializing that took place in the detached 
building at the back. It relates how a famous nG theater artist and leader of a guild, Konparu 
Zenpo (1454-1532), was called to the house of a wealthy merchant Bandéya in Nara. It is a 
day in the fifth month of 1516, and rain starts pouring down. Bandéya invites the artist to 
stay overnight in the little cottage at the back. Konparu sings his verses until the break of 
dawn.'* 

Other records of a slightly later date describe how urban socializing took place in parlors 
on the second floor overlooking the busy street scene (Hyiiga 1981, p. 152). From still other 
sources it is clear that certain high officials of Nara at that time organized peculiarly licen- 
tious parties, referred to as “pouring sweat with tea” (rinkan chayu), where drinking wine 
and tea went together with hot bathing.” In Kyoto the social world had developed in a more 
or less similar way. Wine and the built-in hearth again play an important role in the fash- 
ionable wintertime gatherings. Much mention is made of the small talk (zottan). Even the 
imperial palace and its inhabitants share in the new cultural developments. '° 


Early Urban Nature Romanticism 


The rising urban upper classes could probably recognize and appreciate nature romanticism 
as it reached them in the new forms of poetry and in the poets’ lodges. In Kyoto’s merchants’ 
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district, Shimogy6, one finds the first unmistakable signs of a mingling of the traveling 
poets’ nature romanticism and the city’s fashionable society. The district flourished in the re- 
building that followed the ravages of the Onin war. The bustling streets attracted the atten- 
tion of the aristocrats from Kamigy6, who came down to see this novel sight. A famous 
record of 1532 relates how the nobleman Washinoo Takayasu (1485—1533) visited the new 
center of commerce to see the detached teahouse of Sdshu (dates unknown). This teahouse 
falls into the same category as the guesthouses discussed earlier. About Sdshu’s teahouse 
Washinoo remarked: “The essence of countryside! Indeed it gives this feeling, although it is 
in the very middle of the city.”"” 

Sdshu’s teahouse was reportedly very small— it comprised in fact only two small rooms. 
Soché, the traveling poet, shows up again in connection with this tea hut. In 1526, a little be- 
fore Washinoo, Sdch6 had visited Sdshu’s modest place. As if describing a country inn, 
Sdch6 mentions in his journals the big tree at the gate, the cryptomeria, and the clean-swept 
approach lined with a hedge. Even though it was swept, some dark-red ivy (Parthenoctssus) 
leaves catch his attention: 


kesanoyono Ah, this morning, 
arashiohirou picking up last night’s storm 
hatsu momiji _ with the first autumn leaves." 


Other people associated with Sdshu possessed such outbuildings too. The craze was already 
identified with the merchants’ quarter: One spoke of the “hot water for tea of Shimogyd” 
(Shimogy6 chayu). Sogo—like Sdshu a follower of Murata Juk6o with his “Poetic Spirit 
Hut”— possessed such a pavilion as well (Hayashiya and Murai 1980, p. 183; Hayashiya 
1974, p. 137 ff.). 

Sdshu’s tea hut is considered one of the key moving forces in the history of the tea cere- 
mony as it exists at present. This might be a valid claim for tea ceremony historians look- 
ing back in time. But in this tea hut we not only witness the birth of a complicated ritual for 
drinking tea: The urban court garden (tsuboniwa) of the townhouse (machtya) is established 
(Hyiiga 1995; Naka 1995), as well, and in general terms it is clear that nature romanticism 
is the driving force (Figure 47). A close friend of SdchG’s had, for instance, also built a coun- 
tryside retreat in the middle of the city. His name was Toyohara Sumiaki (1450—1524)—a 
musician famous for playing the panflute (shénofue). At the back of his garden he had a 
“countryside retreat” (yamazato an). He boasted: “When tangled in melancholy, even the 
mountains cannot measure up to my hidden house, my retreat beneath the pine, in the mid- 
dle of the capital.”!? He must have been acquainted with the imperial court, since he intro- 
duced Emperor Go Kashiwabara (1463-1526) to certain flute pieces.” 

We thus witness the birth of a cultural happening that is best characterized as countryside 
romanticism in the city. It would reach its height during the seventeenth century in relation 
to the design theory for gardens used in the tea ceremony. A manual dating from around 
1670 states: 
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Figure 47. Section of an 
early-sixteenth-century 
painting showing city 
scenes of Kyoto. Behind 
the two-storied town- 
house of a wealthy mer- 
chant lies a small garden 
house surrounded by 
plantations of bamboo 
and plum and pine trees. 
The plantation reveals 
the nonutilitarian func- 
tion of the backyard. 
Pine, bamboo, and plum 
(shdchikubai) are a stan- 
dard combination in lit- 
erature and other art 
forms. The illustration 
probably shows us one 
of the first inner-city gar- 
dens of Japan. (Section 
from Rakuchi rakugaizu, 
“Sights In and Around 
Kyoto,” color on paper; 
screen owned by Machi- 
da Mitsujird, Tokyo; see 
Kydto kokuritsu haku- 
butsukan 1966, ill. |.) 
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The tea garden .. . should look like the hermitage of a recluse found in the shadows of 
an old forest in the countryside. A thicket should be planted, a narrow path must be laid 
out, a gate of plaited bamboo or a garden wicket is built. In appearance it should be sim- 


ple and calm.?! 
By that time the tea garden’s composition and construction were fully developed. Its ro- 
mantic conception, as we have seen, dates back to S6ch6’s days. Its material form was a result 
of the creative contributions of the men of taste who developed the tea ceremony. The fol- 
lowing chapter examines the contribution of these men to the tradition of garden art. 
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Plate |. Cleaning the 
moss by hand in the gar- 
den Kenroku-en makes 
us understand a basic 
principle of beauty in 
the Japanese garden: 
perfection through man- 
ual labor. In Japan, gar- 
dening could grow into 
an art thanks to a feudal 
situation in which labor 
was almost free. There- 
fore it is in the Edo pe- 
riod when feudal organi- 
zation reached its climax 
that gardening technique 
attained its peak in his- 
tory. In this Edo-period 
garden the pine tree in 
the back stands on its 
own, stilted roots; it 
must have taken genera- 
tions of patient garden- 
ers to get it into this 
maxi-bonsai form. 
(Kenroku-en, Kanazawa, 
photo by author, 

3 July 1997.) 


Plate 2.Wisteria Court 
of the present imperial 
palace in Kyoto. This 
nineteenth-century re- 
construction gives an 
idea of the intimacy and 


simple design of the 
courtyard gardens of the 
Heian period. (Photo by 
author, 14 May 1984.) 


Plate 3.The main hall of 
By6do-in (called Ami- 
dado), built in 1053, 
stands facing the pond. 
The pond embankment 
seen in this photo is the 
old, medieval arrange- 
ment of rather hea » 
rocks in rows. The cine lll 


lantern is a Kamakura- pee 


period votive lantern. —7 YW YY “fe ce 3 Be 
(Photo by author, = ee 
8 April 1983.) 
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Plate 4. The garden 
stream at MOotsu-}i, 
Hiraizumi, was cleared 
and cleaned in 1983; its 
reconstruction with turf 
and planting shows all 
the subtlety of the Heian- 
period yarimizu and ac- 
companying nosuji. (Photo 
by author, 30 July 1997.) 
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Plate 7. It is only the 
pond of Saihd-ji, dotted 
with islands, that re- 
minds one of the old 
palace style of garden. 
The shade and high 
water table have created 
a precious undergrowth 
of moss that is now 
carefully maintained. Per- 
haps the moss even 
profits from the four- 
teenth-century covering 
of white sand, as moss 
likes a moist but well- 
drained soil. At present 
Satho-ji is popularly 
known as the Moss 
Temple, or Kokedera. 
(Photo by author, 

18 November 1982.) 


Plate 8. The garden 

at Jdei-ji, said to have 
been made by the 
painter Sesshu, has a 
Dragon Gate waterfall. 
(Photo by author, 

26 August | 982.) 


Plate 9. In olden tim: 
the south garden alway 


held the main gate | 
southern wall. It wa 
only opened on sp: 
occasions. Here ir | 
kOmyo-ji temple th 


south garden still kee 


this idea of an ent 
space and is nicely 


rated with sand raxed » 


patterns and ever | 
senting a family cr 
(ky6yO no mon: “‘a) 
leaves crest’’). The 
temple hall is to th: 
right. (Kinkai kom, 
ji, Kurodani, Kyoto 
photo by author, 

|2 November 19° 


Plate 10. Main garden 

at Zuih6-in: an arrange- 
ment of rocks, moss, and 
white gravel against a 
background of clipped 
shrubs. It was con- 
structed in spring 196| 
by Noguchi Shinichi 

and others after a design 
by Shigemori Mirei. 
(Photo by author, 

27 September !982.) 


Plate | 1. Remains of the square flower bed of the courtyard garden at the main estate 
of Governor Asakura. The entrance gate to the estate is seen in the background. (Photo 
by author, 2! November 1990.) 


Plate | 2. Impression of the remains of the garden at Asakura’s annex, Suwa-yakata. The 
big stone at the side of the waterfall is about 4 meters high and carries the Buddhist 
names of Asakura members as on a gravestone. These inscriptions were made in the 
mid-nineteenth century. As in other gardens of the Asakuras, the main stone stands to 
the right of a waterfall in three or four tiers. The old maple has bright yellow fall colors, 
instead of the natural red, suggesting a conscious selection by the original gardeners. 
(Photo by author, 2! November 1990.) 
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Plate |3. Impression of a 
rock arrangement at the 
pond'’s edge at Asakura’s 
Yudono Hiall; the fall 
color in the back is wild 
Enkianthus campanulata. 
(Photo by author, 

2! November 1990.) 


Plate |4. Part of a model 
that reconstructs the ap- 
pearance of the main 
estate of Governor 
Asakura. The Irttle pond 
garden discussed in the 
text is squeezed in be- 
tween the hillside and 
the buildings. Between 
the buildings in the mid- 
dle of the picture is the 
courtyard with a square 
flower bed. (Model on 
display in the Ichy6dani 
Museum; see Asakurashi 
Iseki Shiry6kan 1986, 

p. 18; photo by author, 
21 November 1990.) 
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Plate 15. (Right) View of 
the small pond garden 
in the Asakura main 
estate.A large stone 
stands to the right of 

a waterfall in three tiers. 
(Photo by author, 

2| November |990.) 


Plate 16. (Above) Plan 
(dated 1656) of the 
flower bed garden in 
Empress Meishd's 
palace. Water in the 
canals is indicated with 
a slightly darker tone 
of red; buildings are 
blue-gray. (Kan'eido 
Meisho-in gosho sashizu, 
detail, from Hirai 
1976—1982, vol. |.) 


Plate | 7. Emperor Go 
Mizunoo's detached villa 
ShUgaku-in (ShGgaku-in 
Rikkyu) is a spacious 
arrangement of tea- 
houses set in a rural 
landscape of rice fields. 
The landscape is meant 
to be seen from the 
garden at several places. 
(Photo by author, 
September 1985.) 


Plate 18. Jik6-in, with its 
thatched roof, was de- 
signed to resemble a 
farmhouse. The design 

is refined in its presen- 
tation of building and 
scenery as one ap- 
proaches the main build- 
ing.A glimpse of the dis- 
tant scenery Is given at 
this point—to become 
a full borrowed scene 
from the main room 
inside the building. 
(Photo by author, 

19 September 1997.) 


Plate 19. The temple 
Manpuku-j) was founded 
in 1658 by Yinyuan 
Longqi and became a 
center of Chinese stud- 
les in the years that fol- 
lowed. Within this tem- 
ple is found a small 
Chinese-style garden 
that features banana 
trees and a huge, typi- 
cally Chinese, gnarled 
standing mass of lime- 
stone. This stone is re- 
gretfully overgrown by 
vines; in this photo it is 
seen behind the biggest 
banana tree to the left. 
(Photo by author, 

28 October 1990.) 
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Plate 20. Portrait of 
Kobori Ensha (1579- 
1647) dated |609 when 
Enshu was a young man 
and it was clear to 
everyone that a great 
career lay before him. 
(Kept in Koh6-an.) 


Plate 2|.The fame of 
Ensht made for many 
attributions. This garden 
at Raikyt-ji, for example, 
is “said to have been 
made by Kobor: Ensht”’ 
(den Kobori Enshi saku), 
although there is no real 
proof in this case. Nev- 
ertheless the garden at 
Raikyd-ji is successful; it 
borrows the scenery of 
nearby Mount Atago, im- 
itating its shape in a set 
of hérai mountains indi- 
cated with rocks and 
expressive mounds of 
clipped shrubs. Note 

in the foreground the 
white flowers of a 
clipped mini-Gardenia, an 
interesting horticultural 
detail. (Raikyu-ji, Taka- 
hashi, Okayama prefec- 
ture; photo by author, 

3 July 1996.) 


Plate 22. Ishikawa JOzan 
(1583-1672), after a 
failed career in the serv- 
ice of the shogun, re- 
treated in 1641 to 
Shisend6 to study Chi- 
nese Irterature, associat- 
ing with Hayashi Razan 
and Itakura Shigemune. 
The garden had a view 
overlooking the valley of 
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Kyoto—intensifying the 
idea of retreat from the 
world. This view was to 
be seen over the 
rounded, clipped azaleas 
but has grown over now. 
The camellia (C. sasan- 
qua) of incredible di- 
mension that shaded the 
garden has suffered se- 
verely in recent times. 
(Photo by author, winter 
1982-1983.) 


Plate 23. (Left) Amano- 
hashidate — a natural 
sandbar stretching out 
along a bay of the Japan 
Sea in the Tango region 
north of Kyoto—was a 
famous place (utamakura) 
in classic poetry. (Photo 
by author, 7 July 1995.) 


Plate 24. (Below) In the 
Katsura villa one finds an 
early modern expression 
of Amanohashidate. It 
does not capture the es- 
sential elements of the 
famous place that older 
Heian-period garden de- 
sign had strived for (see 
Figure |6). Rather, it is a 
literal version in minia- 
ture of an elongated 
sandbar with pines. 
(Photo by author. 

9 November 1982.) 


Plate 25. The garden in 
front of the main hall of 


Kohd-an seems a mean- 
ingless bare stretch of 
sand. The trees in the 
back, moreover, have 
grown too high. 

(Photo by author, 

2 November 1982.) 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 
ORIGINS OF MODERN GARDEN ART 


Discovering a romantic experience of beauty in the countryside was a fundamental step to- 
ward a more modern perception of the garden. Great advances in the making of gardens, 
however, would come about later, in the decades around the year 1600, through the activi- 
ties of men of taste. These men transformed the cultural patterns of the urban elite into a 
new aristocratic culture befitting the military leaders of new dynasties. They invented rules 
of etiquette known today as the tea ceremony. They also created a new type of garden: the 
tea garden. This meant not only the establishing of a new language of form and detail in 
garden art but also a new approach to garden design in which even the smallest detail be- 
came the direct concern of an intellectual elite. This chapter explores these conclusions. 


Tea and Politics 


Several of the daimyos in the remoter provinces aspired to dominate the whole country 
(Hall 1981, pp. 7-21). Ultimately this meant gaining control over Kyoto. Although the cap- 
ital may have been politically powerless, it was still the seat of the waning but traditionally 
legitimate rule of emperor and shogun. Moreover, it remained the most prestigious center of 
culture and the arts. Most of the daimyos, however, were too deeply involved in local strug- 
gles to mount an effective campaign on the strategic capital. But in 1568 Oda Nobunaga, 
from an eastern province, managed to organize a sizable force. Joined among others by the 
Asakura clan from Ichij6dani, whose gardens we discussed earlier, he proceeded to Kyoto. 
After the dust settled, it was clear that Nobunaga would be the future leader of the capital. 
A famous anecdote of those days illustrates how provincial daimyos found themselves con- 
fronted with urban culture. It is related how the citizens of Kyoto had fears about the future, 
since Nobunaga was reputed to be an uncultivated and ruthless character. But as a contem- 
porary source states, “old and young” alike sighed with relief when Nobunaga produced 
some poetry of satisfactory quality (Keene 1978, p. 60; after Shincho ki). 


This gap in cultural understanding was the fundamental problem that military men from 
the provinces faced when striving for supremacy over the country including the cities of 
western Japan— not only Kyoto but also Nara, Sakai, and others. These centers of com- 
merce and wealth had to be engaged if rule was to be effective. Thus political supremacy also 
meant intellectual supremacy over a cultured city elite. Apparently Nobunaga had learned 
something; or perhaps he had a skilled poet in his service; we do not know. Generally speak- 
ing, the warring daimyos were from rice-growing provinces and badly informed on the 
ways of the city. Even if they had established some kind of cultural life in their domains, as 
in the little Kyotos, some proficiency in true urban etiquette was obviously required for 
dealing with citizens of Kyoto and the like. 

The port town Sakai proved to have useful channels for the transfer of information about 
urban manners. This was because daimyos had been involved there in merchant circles long 
before Nobunaga entered Kyoto. Autonomous Sakai had become the center of the China 
trade. When the Chinese side demanded that shipments carry the official consent of the mil- 
itary, a mutual dependence developed between Sakai’s merchants and the local daimyos 
(Morris 1981, pp. 35—36). From early on warriors had been associating with the city’s fash- 
ionable circles— and, naturally, discussion of politics and matters of trade had formed part 
of social intercourse. 

Takeno J66 (1502—1555) from Sakai, for instance, is revered today as one of the founders 
of the modern tea ceremony, but historical perspective puts him in a somewhat different 
light. His family ran a lucrative tanning business, and he himself was a supplier of leather 
and armor to the leading military clan of his time.! He was also a leading figure among 
Sakai’s townsmen and played an intermediary role in politics. Another instance shows even 
more clearly that Sakai’s men of taste were involved in politics as well. Tensions in the city 
rose high after Nobunaga, once established in Kyoto, demanded that Sakai contribute a con- 
siderable sum of money to further his greater goals. It was then that Imai Sdkya 
(1520-1593), a well-known expert on matters of etiquette, betrayed the resisting city and 
made arrangements to stabilize the situation. He presented some prized tea utensils to 
Nobunaga, the dispute was settled, and Sakai paid its taxes. Sdkyi became one of 
Nobunaga’s most loyal retainers and manufactured arms for his new patron on the land he 
was awarded (Morris 1981, pp. 53-54). 

An easy way for daimyos to deal with the new political situation and learn the ways of the 
city was to engage the services of cultural leaders. By the early 1570s, Nobunaga had some of 
Saka1’s leading experts on etiquette in his permanent employment. Imai Sdkyii was one of 
them. So too was Sen no Rikyi (1522—1591), who came from a wealthy family of wholesale 
fish dealers. These men initiated the leader in the ways of the townsmen. On the surface 
they would act as connoisseurs and performers not unlike the earlier ami artists. Rikyii’s 
grandfather, Sen’ami, seems in fact to have belonged to this group. Nevertheless the late- 
sixteenth-century connoisseurs were far more politically influential than their medieval 
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predecessors.’ Sakai’s famous experts on taste associated with both powerful daimyos and 
wealthy merchants and quickly became influential VIPs. 


Tea Etiquette and the Tea Garden 


Cultural gatherings were increasingly used as diplomatic cement in the political nowhere 
land between citizens and military. Codes of behavior, naturally, began to grow in impor- 
tance. In fact a rather demanding etiquette became fashionable at such gatherings, which 
took the preparing, offering, and drinking of a cup of tea as a main theme. This essentially 
simple event evolved into a complex ritual in which the slightest deviation could induce far- 
reaching political consequences. Donating or receiving prized teacups or other implements 
symbolized the reinforcing of relations of political power. The objects in use at such tea ses- 
sions were subject to extremely exacting standards, of course, which made for extraordi- 
narily high prices when they were sold. This state of affairs was met with astonishment by 
the Portuguese missionaries in Japan. One of them wrote in his notes: 


They spend large sums of money .. . on purchasing the things needed for drinking the 
kind of tea which is offered in these meetings. Thus there are utensils, albeit of plain earth- 
enware, which come to be worth ten, twenty, or thirty thousand cruzados or even more — 
a thing which will appear as madness and barbarity to other nations that hear of it. 


Indeed so much importance became attached to the tea meetings (chakaz) that detailed 
records became necessary. Besides the names of the attending guests and their role in 
preparing and drinking the tea, the utensils and the food served were noted down also. In- 
terestingly the interior of the tearoom and the exterior, the garden, enter these descriptive 
recordings of the experts on matters of tea. Since these records were intended to be detailed 
descriptions of what occurred at a tea meeting, we also find that references to gardens are 
factual and descriptive. There are no poetic or literary allusions, which makes these records 
descriptive in a modern sense. The oldest descriptions of tea meetings and tea gardens are 
perhaps found in the records of the family Matsuya, a wealthy house dealing in lacquerware 
in the city Nara. “The Matsuya Records of Tea Meetings” covers a period from 1534 to 1650. 
By the end of the sixteenth century, even small sketches began to be included in the family’s 
records (Figure 48). The sketches show plans of tea parlors and the surrounding gardenlike 
approach.‘ Another well-known journal of tea meetings is the diary of Kamiya Sdtan 
(1551-1635). Kamiya Sdtan came from a house of China traders that also held a silver mine. 
His diary covers a period from 1586 to 1613 and describes the utensils and implements in use 
at tea meetings in much detail. It illustrates the importance of rare “tea things.” 
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Figure 48. Sketch, dated 
160! by Matsuya 
Hisayoshi, showing one 
of his teahouses and 
the stepping-stone ap- 
proach that led to it 
Note the washbasin 
with the ladle across it 
One of the rectangles 
drawn in the garden 
represents a privy. 
(From Matsuya 
chayuhisho, ill. 4, p. 160, 
in Horiguchi 1963.) 


An Exotic Mood 


The changing status of fashionable urban society had generated an intricate tea etiquette by 
the second half of the sixteenth century. Under the short rule of Toyotomi Hideyoshi, 
Nobunaga’s successor who came to power in 1582, life became more peaceful and prosper- 
ous and tea sessions more elaborate. Hideyoshi seems to have genuinely enjoyed the cultural 
pastimes of his day, and at public festivities he hardly knew limits. He held a great tea party, 
for instance, in the cherry blossom season of 1598 at the temple Daigo-ji. Five hundred full- 
grown cherry trees (some sources state seven hundred) were brought in and planted over the 
50 hectares of the temple compound.’ Even more famous is a public tea party he organized 
a few years earlier — inviting performers by putting up placards in Nara, Kyoto, and other 
cities. There he displayed all the tea utensils he possessed and, to be sure, seized the oppor- 
tunity to confiscate famed objects held by other attending performers.’ Such overt display 
must be seen in the light of his times. The advancing unification of the country had brought 
about a sudden increase in wealth. In the cities luxurious and foreign goods made their 
entrance into daily life. Portuguese Jesuits established missionary posts throughout the 
country and frequented the fashionable salons. Smoking tobacco, even wearing Portuguese 
costume, became the mode. New imports—like sweet potatoes, watermelon, and 
pumpkins— actually came to be added to the daily menu (Sansom 1943, p. 433). 
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Somewhat detached from the regulated city life, theaters and stalls for other entertain- 
ment sprang up. In Kyoto a whole new amusement quarter at the riverside, always an area 
that had attracted nonconformists and performers, quickly came into existence.’ An atmo- 
sphere of extravagance turned suddenly to decadence and pervaded city society. One spoke 
of “leaning” (katamuku) as opposed to upright and correct behavior.'® All this did not fail to 
affect tea etiquette. For the first time a daimyo took over the role as the leading expert on tea 
following the Sakai merchants. This man was Furuta Oribe (1544-1615), a daimyo, who 
was in his younger years a follower of Sen no Rikya from Sakai. (For a short biography see 
CJ, pp. 675-677.) Under Oribe’s spiritual guidance many novel ideas came to be included in 
the world of tea and the tea garden became much more extended. The apparent light- 
hearted playfulness of his words is basically a matter of visual form. Oribe took great pains, 
for instance, in educating his readers on the proper gestures and their correct order, on the 
particulars of clothes to wear, and on very specific measurements of the objects in use. In his 
view, the interior of each tearoom was in fact to be completely furnished anew for every sep- 
arate tea meeting.!! 


The Tea Garden in the Daimyo’s Residence 


In a more direct way the establishment of the tea garden was also favored by the changing 
political situation and the country’s growing prosperity. The new, spacious, and permanent 
residences of the wealthy daimyos allowed for much larger tea gardens than the earlier 
townhouses of merchants in cities like Sakai. The unification of the country under way after 
Nobunaga meant for everyone the end of a period of war. Power structures of a more peace- 
ful nature came to replace the hierarchy of conflict. A system of taxes and salaries based on 
quantities of rice became nationally enforced before the end of the sixteenth century.'? Cas- 
tles and castle towns became new symbols of power. These castle towns, in contrast to the 
freely developing merchants’ cities, were largely planned. The spacious mansions of the 
most loyal retainers with the highest salaries were situated in the immediate vicinity of 
the castle itself (Figure 49). Outside an encircling moat were the residences of lower- 
ranking lords, smaller in size, sometimes surrounded by another moat and another circle of 
again lower-rank underlings. Adjoining this central core were the merchants’ districts, most 
of the temples, and the quarters where commoners lived.!3 

Illustrative of a large daimyo mansion in the planned city is a plan (Figure 50) dated 
1608.'* The residence shown here occupies a square lot of about 120 by 120 meters (1 ch6). 
Walls and row houses where servants and retainers lived with their family surround the 
whole complex. In the northeastern corner are the main kitchens; the western half of the 
mansion is for everyday use. A main gate in the east wall allows entrance to a formal audi- 
ence room. In fact the whole southeastern quarter of the plan, about one-third of the total 
area, is designed for receiving and entertaining guests. This plan therefore illustrates the de- 
gree to which a high-ranking daimyo in times of peace was supposed to occupy himself with 
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Figure 49. Plan of the 
castle town Hikone, 
planned and built in the 
first decade of the sev- 
enteenth century; the 
original plan dates from 
1736. It shows the hier- 
archical scheme of the 
early modern planned 
castle town. The closer 
to the castle, the more 
loyal the retainer—and 


accordingly the higher 
poropercc large nccionr lagi his salary and the larger 
=] RESIDENCES OF LOWER RANKING his plot of land. The koku 
moan Goo-me0sekig) AAD is a measure of rice in 
CL) FOOT SOLDIERS , TOWINSTIEN which salaries were paid. 
(See Nihon kenchiku 
a a gakkai 1980, pp. 89 and 
[S2-153.) 


receiving and entertaining. His mansion was to a large extent a semipublic office that served 
to express and maintain a hierarchy of administration through mutual visits of courtesy. Be- 
sides the audience hall, the stage for theatrical performances is a striking facility. The map 
also shows a well-developed tea party section. A separate kitchen— for preparing the side 
dishes for tea —lies next to a reading room that gives access to a tearoom. This room was 
used for relaxing after the tea ritual held in the teahouse proper (sukiya) was over. Waiting 
pavilions are also indicated in the gardens surrounding the tea architecture, and the whole 
arrangement has a separate gate permitting entrance from the street. 

From the last decade of the sixteenth century on we find reference to a practice of divid- 
ing the tea garden into sections by means of fences and little gates— usually the gardens in 
residences of the military. Most sources attribute the idea to the daimyo/tea expert Oribe. 
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Figure 50. Plan of a 
daimyo's residence re- 
drawn after an original 
titled Yashikizu that ap- 
peared in a manual on 
architecture, Shémei by 
Hiranouchi Masanobu, 
dated 1608. (See Nihon 
kenchiku gakkai 1980, 
p. 72, ill. |.) 
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The diary of Kamiya Sétan, mentioned earlier, gives an idea of the appearance of a tea gar- 
den with separate sections. Of a garden in Hideyoshi’s castle at Fushimi he writes: 


After entering the tea garden through the wicket gate, one comes to a pine grove. But 
halfway between the teahouse and the entry, there is a bamboo screen as garden gate. 
Passing through it one sees cycad palms arranged along a pathway. After this, one enters 


the teahouse.!> 


The second part of the tea garden had cycad palms, and apparently more than one. We now 
think of the tea garden as having a subdued scheme for its planting design without such 
conspicuous plants as cycads (Cycas revoluta). But that is a vision of later history. Cycads had 
been imported in the sixteenth century from the southern Ryaikyi kingdom and were asso- 
ciated with the trade of the “southern barbarians” (the Portuguese). Portuguese Catholic 
churches in illustrative paintings of the time have cycads in the garden. Later, when the 
sago-like starch in its stem was discovered, it was planted in castle compounds— as in this 
passage dealing with a garden in the Fushimi castle. It was believed that the tree could pro- 
vide foodstuff during sieges, perhaps more an exciting story than reality. In any case, cycads 
became associated with castle life, with daimyo culture, with luxury and extravagance. 
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But the passage presents a more important discovery. Usually the tea garden had two sec- 
tions: the outer section (sotoroj1), which served as a reception space, and the inner one (uchi- 
rojt) that was used to accommodate visitors during a break in the ceremonial parties. With 
the daimyos the earlier merchant's parlor had developed into a set of guest rooms and tea- 
houses surrounded by a garden that was divided into sections. The drinking of tea itself had 
evolved into a ritual etiquette that formed part of the semiofficial duties of a government 
official. For the theory of garden art, sectioning the tea garden was an important achieve- 
ment. It meant that space was enclosed and divided in order to serve different uses. The gar- 
den described here had one part designed as a pine grove and one part with cycad palms 
along the garden path. A differing design, related to the use of these segments of space, 
evoked a change of atmosphere as one proceeded through the garden. Thus the element of 
time was introduced in garden design of the late sixteenth century. 


New Garden Materials: A Modern Language of Form 


From the late sixteenth century on there is an abundance of records from tea experts con- 
cerning details of the tea garden. New elements of garden design, such as lanterns and wash- 
basins, related to the functional use of the tea garden are introduced here. To get some idea 
of the boundless creativity of the tea experts in contriving novel garden details, consider the 
following series of quotations regarding washbasins. These were placed halfway along the 
approach where guests were expected to rinse their hands. Most of the quotations are notes 
from the diary of Sdtan.'*In 1587 Sdtan relates the following about a basin in the garden of 
a certain Kikuya, probably a merchant: 


The wash basin is in fact a wooden bucket. A ladle [to scoop the water, wk] lies over it. 
In front of it there is a mosaic of tiles sunk into the ground a little. Roof tiles are laid down 
as stones to stand on. 


Imai Sokyi, adviser in matters of tea and politics to Nobunaga and later to Hideyoshi, had 
a basin described by Sotan as follows: 


It is in the shape of a pine boat such as those used on the Korean route: hollowed out, 
round, and long. 


This record is from 1587. The following, also from 1587, concerns a tea meeting, held in the 
port town Hakata, also attended by Hideyoshi. A washbasin was placed next to a pine tree: 


It is made of chestnut wood and it is very old, covered with moss. A ladle lies over it. 


A 1590 record describes one of the basins of Rikyié as a big round stone, probably indicat- 
ing that it was a reused gravestone. In the same year Sdtan saw a basin at Rikyi’s 
residence: 
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The washbasin was a big natural rock, the ladle much larger than usual. 
In 1593 SOtan commented on the garden of a mansion in Osaka: 


For washing the hands, there is a big, black-lacquered, warm-water bucket that stands 
in the garden. 


A record from 1596, from another source, notes that the younger brother of Nobunaga used 
a pillar foundation stone as a water basin. Such stones have a notch into which the peg of a 
wooden pillar is set and are popular today as washbasins.!” Some of the unusual washbasins 
described in the late-sixteenth-century records of tea gardens are not in use at present. The 
spirit of freely experimenting with details in garden composition is typical of the times. 

Around the same time, stone lanterns began to be used in the tea garden. Previously, stone 
lanterns had only been seen in temple gardens for votive offering of light and here and there 
at semisacred places such as crossroads, similar to the little Virgin Mary chapels in Catholic 
parts of the world.'® This brings up another point regarding the modern use of garden ma- 
terials at that time. There is no reference to religion in the notes on the tea garden of the pe- 
riod. Garden materials are introduced without any sense of reverence. There is, for instance, 
no respect shown toward the big garden rocks found in medieval treatises on garden art. 
This agnostic tendency is most striking in the reuse of stone artifacts brought from temples 
or graveyards. Oribe recommends, for instance, a lantern with a little buddha figure carved 
on it (Figure 51): 


As for stone lanterns there is no determined shape. .. . Further, if the image of a buddha 
or some lotus motif is carved in relief on it, or if otherwise some letters are cut in it, it is by 
no means awkward.!” 


Around the turn of the century there was a sudden interest in paving materials, and var- 
ious types of paving stones and designs of pavements appeared (Kitao 1970, pp. 171-184). 
The word “stepping stones”—or in its literal translation “jumping stones” (tobiish1)— 
shows up perhaps for the first time with Rikyi in 1587.”° The use of cement is extensively 
discussed by Oribe. Regarding his residence in Fushimi, a 1596 record relates that “the tea 
garden is large, the pathway is cemented, the lantern is lighted.”*! Dressed and cut granite 
was combined with flat, natural rocks in fancy pathways or laid in long rectangular compo- 
sitions that were used in combination with a row of stepping stones (Figure 52). Again these 
are treated extensively in the journals concerning tea etiquette (quoted in Horiguchi 1949, 
pp. 480-486). 

Considering all the effort the tea experts expended, including taking the trouble to note 
down all the details in their diaries, it can be rightly said that they were the first group of 
intellectuals in the history of Japanese garden art to be directly concerned with the actual 
construction technique of a garden, including the design. What this meant to the history of 
Japan’s garden art is the subject of the following section. 
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Figure 51.The “Oribe 
lantern” illustrated in 
Safu, a seventeenth- 
century manual on tea 
etiquette. (Redrawn 
from Tanaka 1984, 

p. | 64.) 


The Tea Garden as Concept: 
A Modern Approach to Garden Design 


Tea experts kept to certain standards with regard to the placement of garden details like the 
washbasin. Foremost were simple principles of efficiency — stepping stones were spaced, of 
course, with the distance of a step. The placing of other details was likewise dictated by the 
need for utility. The wide variety of opinions found in the notes of the tea men differ mainly 
in trifling centimeters of height and width. Besides this we notice an awakening interest in 
the visual experience when walking along the approach to the teahouse. Decorative natural 
rocks, for instance, were placed at the washbasin, a point of rest and contemplation, where 
they were likely to be given proper attention. In Oribe’s notes we find: 


As for decorative stones, if one intends to show them to the visitor of the garden, it is good 
to erect them close to the washbasin in the inner section of the tea garden. [My translation 


from Oribe kikigaki after Tanaka 1984, p. 134.] 
On a stone to be laid in front of a waiting pavilion Oribe has the following to say: 
Use a long stone. It might be either a dressed stone or a natural stone of a somewhat elon- 


gated shape. It should lie buried, leaving only about 5 centimeters above the ground. Six 
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Figure 52. Plan of 
Oribe's approach to the 
teahouse as it appeared 
in the manual Safu. 
(Redrawn from Tanaka 
1984, p. 181.) 


or nine centimeters is also suitable as the depth to which the stone is buried depending on 
the sight (Rez) of the stone. [My translation from Oribe kikigaki after Horiguchi 1949, p. 


521, Nn. 7.] 


The sight (kez) must be interpreted as the form and color of the stone and perhaps how this 
form makes a harmonious composition with the details of the waiting pavilion in front of 
which itis laid. In Oribe’s writing this word “sight” or “view” (Rei) appears quite often.” Ac- 
cordingly he has been hailed as the one who invented the composition of scenery in the tea 
garden.” But Oribe’s composing of views does not surpass the medieval level of arranging 
simple scenic groups of rocks. It is not unlike the design problem in Japanese flower ar- 
ranging, which strives to arrive at one small, consistent composition. As the guests proceed 
along the approach to the teahouse, interestingly composed details offer views— little sur- 
prises for the eye — meant to delight and excite the visitor. Oribe’s views had not yet been 
unified into a composite and consistent garden scene. 

The composition of details in the tea garden was not exclusively a concern for the visual. 
Indeed the bulk of the details of the early-seventeenth-century tea garden were designed 
with other intentions in mind. Some were meant to suggest naturalness. But most of the de- 
tails emphasized the roles and gestures of the persons attending the tea meetings. Such de- 
tails concerned stones with a specified use such as the “sword hanging rock.” This rock had 
two steps and was placed close to the teahouse entrance. One stepped on it in order to hang 
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Figure 53. The garden 
around the teahouse 
Jiss6-an relied for its ef- 
fect on sleeve-brushing 
pines. The teahouse was 
found in the temple 
Nans6-ji, Sakai, and con- 
structed in the style of 
Rikyu. Photo taken prob- 
ably in the 1930s (in any 
case between 1876, 
when the teahouse was 
moved to the temple, 
and World War Il when 
it burned down). 


one’s sword on the rack found next to it. Other “behavior-indicating” stones were the “guest 
stone”— where the most honored guest could rest his feet—or the “host stone” where the 


host was supposed to stand when welcoming visitors. Another peculiar example is the 
“sleeve-brushing” tree (Figure 53). This large-trunked tree was to be planted halfway be- 
tween the teahouse and the garden wicket close to the path. Left side or right side does not 
matter, according to Oribe, who discusses the idea at length. Although one of the branches 
should stretch out to the path, it should not actually touch the sleeves of the guests. Nor 
should it hang so low that it hits one in the face. The intent is to give an impression of nat- 
uralness as if the tree had been there before the path was laid out—as if the garden maker 
let the tree stand there even though it almost obstructed the way.”4 

It was the tea men’s desire to create the complete tea environment. The tea garden formed 
just a part. Theoretically speaking they approached the tea garden’s design with one con- 
sistent aim. They wanted to create a garden that echoed in physical form the almost ritual 
approach to the teahouse (Figure 54). One may even say it was their intention to enclose the 
visitor in an introverted garden environment.” Stones guided his steps, made him stop at 
certain points, controlled his moments of contemplation, allowed him to wash his hands, 
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Figure 54. Early-nine- 
teenth-century plan of the 
teahouses and garden 
En-an. The garden is sup- 
posedly laid out according 
to Oribe’s taste. The intr- 
cate design of the paths 
indicates how one should 
walk and even behave 
when approaching the 
main teahouse (seen in 
the upper-right-hand cor- 
ner). The entrance to the 
complex is in the lower- 
left-hand corner of this 
plan. The tea garden was 
the creation of a com- 
plete world of 

etiquette. (Teahouse 
En-an of the Yabunouchi 
school of tea, first years of 
the nineteenth century; 
see Horiguchi 1963.) 


helped him to hang his sword on the rack and enter the teahouse. Carefully thought out de- 
tails served a functional use, like the washbasin, or emphasized the rules of etiquette like the 
host and guest stones or the division into an inner and outer section. There was a fully con- 
scious attempt to include the visitor in the garden environment. This was a completely new 
idea in the tradition of garden art. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


THE EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
ORIGINS OF THE MODERN APPRECIATION 


Impressively innovative ideas on garden art came about in the artistically liberal climate of 
an intellectual elite in Kyoto associated with the emperor. Early evidence of enjoying the 
pleasures of a romantic countryside is found with this early-seventeenth-century elite. 
Clearly related is the form of their gardens, which similarly intended to provide a roman- 
tic environment. It is here that gardens became imaginary environments in a modern sense 
without relying for their appreciation on literature or religion, not even on the rules of a tea 
etiquette. The following pages address the political and social background of this liberal cli- 
mate. We will then see how it favored new forms of garden art and nature romanticism. 


The Shogunate: Sponsor of the Imperial Imagination 


The unification of Japan, a process that was begun by Nobunaga and continued by 
Hideyoshi, was completed by the first shogun of the Tokugawa dynasty, Ieyasu (1543-1616). 
Hideyoshi had set the first steps toward stabilizing the war-torn country (Reischauer and 
Craig 1978, pp. 80—111). He had tried to demobilize people and classes and set up a power 
structure in which he himself was supreme.' Under Shogun Tokugawa Ieyasu this system 
was elaborated and refined, making national politics so stable that the Tokugawa dynasty 
would rule as shoguns well into the second half of the nineteenth century. The spread of 
peace and organization throughout society brought prosperity, but it also meant the curtail- 
ing of certain liberties within the social sphere. No free traffic was allowed, for instance, and 
travel permits were required for the major routes. Although roads were greatly widened 
and improved, including the planting of roadside trees, no bridges were built at strategic 
river crossings.? No wheeled carriages were allowed and daimyos traveled in palanquins 
carried by bearers. An escalating xenophobia in national politics caused the passage of edicts 
prohibiting Christianity in 1612 and 1614. Overseas trade became extremely difficult after 
1616 and almost completely forbidden with the first official “Edict on the Closing of the 
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Country” in 1633 (see KEJ, vol. 5, pp. 346-347). Within the country new regulations were 
established in order to control the building of temples and shrines in an attempt to check the 
power of Buddhism and other religious sects. 

In a drive to establish Edo, present-day Tokyo, as the new capital, daimyos were required 
to contribute considerable sums to the enlarging of the castle in the city; work started in 1603 
(Kodama and Sugiyama 1969, p. 157 ff.). Another measure was an obligatory annual 
six-month stay in Edo for all daimyos (Coaldrake 1981, pp. 250-251; Sadler 1971, p. 224 ff.). 
This measure greatly assisted the centralizing of nationwide rule. It also forwarded the 
spread of an aristocratic daimyo culture throughout the country. And since daimyos were 
expected to maintain two luxuriously equipped residences, one in Edo and one in their 
hometown, it also meant that the number of artistic gardens increased considerably. 

The central government of the shogun took measures intended to curtail the power of the 
imperial court and engage its loyalty — with the extended intent to consolidate control over 
Kyoto. From 1613 on, for instance, the shogunate began to require its approval before the 
imperial court could bestow ranks on the Buddhist temple clergy, a traditional right of the 
court. This new measure affected not only the political power of the court but in fact also 
its income, as the priesthood paid substantially for such titles. Even the emperor himself was 
tangled in political intrigues. The reigning emperor in the early seventeenth century was Go 
Mizunoo (1596-1680), who must be considered the central figure of Kyoto’s early modern 
artistic elite. Indeed his name appears often in the following pages. There was, for example, 
the incident of the betrothing in 1620 of the shogun’s daughter to Emperor Go Mizunoo 
against the emperor's will. The official marriage nevertheless took place in 1624 and the 
shogunate was thus, in the traditional way, ensured of family ties with the imperial court. 
Self-determined and probably already angered by the increasing pressure of the shogun’s 
government, the emperor bestowed ranks on some priests of the temples Daitoku-ji and 
Mydoshin-ji in 1627. These titles were immediately pronounced invalid by the shogunate, 
however, leading to the “Shie Incident.” People were exiled and Emperor Go Mizunoo ab- 
dicated angrily in 1629 in favor of his five-year-old daughter—the first reigning female 
since the eighth century.’ Earlier, however, the nobility as a whole had already been told not 
to engage in politics. The “Edicts for the Conduct of the Nobility” (1615) proclaimed by the 
central government had this as its first article:“The imperial court should keep to the arts 
and above all pursue learning.”* 

The nobility was thus forced to develop knowledge and the arts, but in fact without any 
real purpose. The seventeenth-century accounts of Dutch merchants and officials give some 
insight into this curious situation. Usually they speak of the emperor as “the Dairi” or “the 
Dairyo,” from the name of the imperial palace (dairi). The reason for the Dairi’s existence 
was by no means clear to the Dutch foreigners; at best he is described as a spiritual leader, a 
holy man.® The Portuguese Jesuits, on the whole more keen in their observations, had not 
much more insight in this situation. One of them, Luis Frois (1532—1597), speaks of the 
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Dairi “who is the lord to whom most honor is due in all Japan; in ancient times he was the 
Emperor, but now he is obeyed no longer” (Cooper 1965, p. 281). 

Among the higher-class citizens in Kyoto, the quickly centralizing feudal authority was 
met with mixed feelings if not outright irritation. The imperial court was the proud sym- 
bol of the city and the shogunal harassments did not go unnoticed.°® Indeed the townsmen 
themselves were directly inconvenienced — for instance, their entertainment quarter was 
moved from the center of the city by government order to an out-of-the-way place. On its 
new site, southeast of the city, the amusement quarter was surrounded by a moat and had 
only one entrance over a bridge so that it was easy for the shogun’s police officers to control. 
The new quarter was nicknamed Shimabara after a castle in southern Japan from which a 
failed revolt against the shogunate had been staged (Setkai dathyakka jiten 1967, vol. 10, p. 
506). On the cleared site the shogun’s castle in Kyoto was constructed: the Nijoé castle. But 
antishogunate sentiments were felt among craftsmen and traders, as well, most of whom 
were in fact direct suppliers to the court nobility.’ 

A growing conservative “imperialism” in Kyoto began to pose a threat to the shogun’s 
government. Efforts were therefore made to keep the nobility befriended but dependent. A 
rare visit of courtesy was paid by the shogun in person. Substantial gifts were presented at 
such occasions.’ Moreover all new palaces were to be ordered and financed by the central 
government in Edo—not only the residences of emperors and empresses but also the 
palaces where they lived after their retirement and even some summer estates in the coun- 
tryside. Some of the gardens within these palaces are discussed in the next section. 

The nobility in Kyoto was thus prevented from holding any major political responsibility 
and was forced to engage in cultural pursuits. Within the quickly modernizing though feu- 
dal society the courtiers’ position was antiquated, but in its requirements it was basically 
free. They were supposed to develop knowledge and the arts without purpose, and the ma- 
terial environment for this pursuit, their palaces and gardens, were gifts easily attained with- 
out further commitment. In the garden this made for an overeager search for novel forms. 


Gardens of Imagination 


Many plans of seventeenth-century palaces are found in the archives of the present Imper- 
ial Household Agency — some also show garden designs.’ Two of these designs, both of pe- 
culiar conception, are treated here. Neither of the two gardens exists any longer. The first 
garden to be discussed formed part of the palace of Emperor Go Mizunoo, where he lived 
after his abdication in 1629. The building of this palace, ordered and financed by the cen- 
tral government, was begun two years earlier, in 1627, with the moving of a palatial hall that 
stood within the shogun’s castle compound and had been used to receive the emperor at an 
earlier occasion.'° Having the palace for his retirement built when he was still reigning —as 
well as starting the work with the moving of a secondhand building from a shogun’s 
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castle — was without doubt felt by Go Mizunoo as more harassment (Mori and Muraoka 
1959, p. 2). In the twelfth month of 1630 the emperor moved in and the palace and its gar- 
den became the central setting for the imperial pursuits of knowledge and the arts. 

The garden on which we focus here was designed on a narrow strip of land at the back of 
a formal palace garden of the old spacious pond-and-island type. Illustrating the narrow 
garden is a plan (Figure 55) redrawn from two original plans dated 1640 and 1654 respec- 
tively (Hirai 1976—1982, vol. 1, pp. 64—66, ills. 15—17). From the originals it can be con- 
cluded that the garden existed at least until 1654. The year 1635 has been given as a date of 
its construction (Nishi 1983, p. 2). The narrow garden lies in between two earthen walls, one 
of which is the outer wall on the east side of the palace. The other wall separates the narrow 
garden from the main pond garden. The strip is roughly 5 meters wide and almost 40 me- 
ters long. Within this narrow space eight bridges are laid across a stream. The water occu- 
pies almost all the width between the walls, leaving here and there only narrow embank- 
ments that connect the bridges. Each of the eight bridges is executed in a different way. 
Apparently these differing shapes form the main theme of the design, since they are ex- 
plained in labels written on little strips of paper pasted on the old plan. They read (my trans- 
lation from Nishi 1983, pp. 3-5): 


Bridge of separated logs, length 4.5 meters, width 1 meter; the logs lay in rows lengthwise. 

Bridge of cryptomeria planks, length 1.8 meters, width 1 meter; it has a railing deco- 
rated with curved patterns in lacquer. 

Bridge like a draining board, length 3.5 meters, width 60 centimeters; several logs are 
laid crosswise alongside each other. 

Bridge made of an old ship’s plank, length 2.1 meters, width 70 centimeters. 

Bridge of big cryptomeria beams, length 2.4 meters, width 85 centimeters; it has a bam- 
boo railing. 

Bridge made of camphor wood, length 3.6 meters, width 70 centimeters. 

Arched bridge, arching sideways, length 3.6 meters, width 1 meter; it has railings and 
is decked with planks. 

Girder bridge of cryptomeria wood, length 3.6 meters, width 70 centimeters; it is sup- 
ported by round logs. 


The drawing further specifies such eccentricities as an arched bridge arching sideways in- 
stead of upward. No other explanation than these labels accompanies the plan. Materials in 
the description point mostly to an appreciation for the subdued — only the curved patterns 
in lacquer are luxurious and classic in detail. The “eight bridges” (yatsuhashi) are a classical 
literary theme that dates back to the Heian-period Tale of Ise (Ise monogatart; Nishi 1983, pp. 
6—7). In fact it must be counted among the standard celebrated scenes (meisho) that func- 
tioned as themes in poetry, as we saw earlier in Part One. Seventeenth-century travel tales 
that drew heavily from the series of celebrated scenes, to which fictional anecdotes were con- 
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nected, again include the eight bridges (Figure 56).!! Classic illustrations do not literally de- 
pict eight bridges but rather a set of partly overlapping slabs, set at angles, that indiscrimi- 
nately cross a shallow waterway with irises. In this form it is found as a garden detail in a few 
daimyo gardens of a later date. Although the idea of eight bridges stands clearly within the 
tradition, the actual form of this imperial garden is definitely unique if not queer. Regret- 
tably we are not informed on how this garden was used. 

In 1642 construction was begun for the palace of Empress Meish6 (1623-1696), a daugh- 
ter of Go Mizunoo.!? She was to live there after her abdication, which in fact took place the 
next year, in 1643. The main garden at this palace again shows a very unusual design (Hirai 
1976 — 1982, vol. 1, ills. 297-33, comment on pp. 73—76). It is fully illustrated in only one 
drawing, dated 1656, when the palace was under repair (see Plate 16). Parts of it are visible 
in two other drawings, both dated 1643, but the paper seems considerably damaged at the 
point where the garden is shown. Empress Meish6’s palace burned down in 1661 and seems 
to have been rebuilt without this unusual garden (Hirai 1976-1982, vol. 2, p. 22 ff., ill. 60 ff.). 
The garden is likely to have existed from 1643 until 1661. Fortunately, documentary evi- 
dence informs us a little on the use of this garden. 

The whole compound of Meish6’s palace measured about 150 by 140 meters. In the 
southeastern corner, facing the main hall on its south side, was an open garden roughly 50 
meters square. Its geometric arrangement is exceptional in Japan’s garden history. A light 
fence separated a section with coarse sand—the usual ground cover in front of palace 
halls— from the rest of the garden. Appended words on the map indicate that this fence was 
expressly meant to be seen through. One should imagine its construction as a roofed frame 
from which reed blinds (sudare) could be hung.!3 In 1656 it was in need of repair as is clear 
from the instruction drawing from that year. 

Court ladies in classical scroll paintings are always depicted as sitting indoors behind reed 
blinds in front of which the men engage in festivities and ceremonies, often in the garden. 
Even though Meishd’s palace was for an empress, one can imagine that here the garden was 
still only to be entered by men. The empress and her ladies could, however, descend the 
stairs to a front section of the garden where they could observe the partying men from be- 
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Figure 55. Plan of the 
garden with the eight 
bridges. The dark gray 
strips indicate walls; the 
lighter gray is water. The 
eight bridges are indi- 
cated with captions de- 
scribing the design. The 
pond in the main garden 
is partly visible in the 
western part of the plan. 
(Redrawn version of the 
original drawings; Nishi 
1983, p. 3.) 


Figure 56. Scene from 
the early-seventeenth- 
Sai Monogatari showing 
the Eight Bridges motif 
in its popular represen- 
tation. (See NKBT, vol. 
90, Kana séshi shi, 

p. 149.) 
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Figure 57. In the present 
imperial palace in Kyoto 
there is a flower bed 


ies. courtyard. Recon- 
: structed in the nine- 
teenth century, it gives 


an idea of the construc- 
tion details of the seven- 
teenth-century flower 
bed garden of Empress 
Meisho. 


hind the blinds. This must have been an ad hoc solution to one of the many design problems 
that would have been posed by an unusual situation— the retired sovereign was a female — 
which had not occurred for many centuries. The actual garden behind this transparent 
fence featured first a lawn that bordered, in turn, a canal with straight edges. The width of 
the canal differed in relation to the details of the garden design. In its broadest section it was 
almost 4 meters. At this point it was about 40 meters long. It was apparently confined by a 
constructed edge, which is suggested in the plan by a colored stroke of a specific width. 
Records hint at boating parties that took place in this garden.'* A rectangular rack for plac- 
ing tray landscapes (bonsan) stretched out over the length of the canal at the northwestern 
corner of the garden. Two stone bridges led from the lawn section to a central part where 
flower beds with edging were laid out in an almost symmetric arrangement (Figure 57). At 
the far end of the garden, as seen from the main hall, was a small tea pavilion with an annex 
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room. From this little building a wide terrace jutted out over the southernmost extent of the 
canal. Probably a view over the enclosing wall and into the gardens of the adjoining palace 
(the residence of the reigning emperor, Empress Meish6’s successor) could be had from here. 

Though the layout of straight waterways and square flower beds is extreme, it is not com- 
pletely without precedent. Rectangular flower beds were found in several late medieval gar- 
dens— in the Asakura estates in Ichij6dani, for instance, or at the temple Ginkaku-yi in 
Kyoto.! Straight waterways may have been inspired by castle moats. Square flower beds are 
seen in a few drawings of earlier gardens within the official palace of the empress— that is, 
when she was still reigning. These too show rectangular racks for tray gardens and straight 
water ducts. The way of representation is the same; these early designs are clearly related to 
the flower bed garden discussed here (Hirai 1976— 1982, vol. 1, ill. 26; Mori 1966, p. 4). Nev- 
ertheless, the lawn and a teahouse along a straight canal seem to point to a European, or 
more precisely a Dutch, inspiration. Though it may sound fanciful at first, it is quite possi- 
ble that information on the classic Dutch garden was passed on to the empress by a Nagasaki 
monk,!¢ 

In 1652 the flower bed garden of Empress Meish6 was the scene of a party on an unusual 
pretext. On the fourth day of the third month, horsetails (Eguisetum arvense) were up and 
the guests went to the garden to pick them. The conelike heads of Equisetum were proba- 
bly prepared and eaten as a seasonal celebration of spring, as in present-day Japan. Go 
Mizunoo descended to the garden first, followed by other nobles, all men. One may imagine 
the courtly ladies observing them from behind the reed blinds. Spring is in the air and comic 
poems are composed (Nishi 1983, pp. 22 ff. and 10og—110). Then they enter the teahouse. 
The details of this carefree event come to us through the diary of Hiérin Shdshd (1592- 
1668), an abbot from the temple now known as the Golden Pavilion, or Kinkaku-ji. Under 
his guidance the temple garden was thoroughly repaired to its present state. His voluminous 
journal covers, day by day, thirty-three years of commemorative celebrations, tea parties, po- 
etry gatherings, and other festivities. Many of the names of the attending guests were 
recorded, as were the strong tea (koicha), wine, and varieties of confectionery. Shosh6 often 
attended festivities staged by Emperor Go Mizunoo, and we will refer to his diary often."” 
Returning to the spring day in the flower bed garden, Shésho has more to say: 


In the teahouse we were entertained through the generosity of the empress. Before tea 
was served, everyone in turn tried his hand at arranging the flowers in the vase suspended 
from the corner post of the alcove. Then strong tea was served as well as a lavish 
banquet. 


These records lead to an important conclusion. The gardens discussed here were a place of 
enjoyment in a fully modern sense. Their appreciation did not rely on the recognition of lit- 
erary themes as in the earlier history of the art. The garden with the eight bridges has a lit- 
erary inspiration, but the overall importance of its composition lies in the choice of eight dif- 
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ferent bridge designs. This was the basis of its appreciation, not the literary theme itself. The 
two gardens must be taken as evidence that an appreciation of garden art was emerging that 
denied the archetype and was to become purely creative and aesthetic. 

An account in Shéshd’s diary relates how he visited the palace of the reigning emperor in 
1648. This was Empress Meisho’s successor. More than fifty red, white, and purple camellias 
were in bloom in the southern garden— reason enough to serve sweets and strong tea.!'? De- 
tails of the numbers and colors of the flowers were noted by Shésh6. Again this displays an 
appreciation of beauty without further literary justification. The following record is even 
clearer in this respect. An entry in Shéshd’s diary dated 1645 relates how he saw ten differ- 
ent varieties of camellias blooming in the garden of Go Mizunoo’s palace. He notes names 
like “Lion Camellia,’ “Big White Ball,” “Single Star,’ and “Double Lion.” With some mod- 
esty Shdsh6 concludes: “It is a breathtaking sight to a layman’s eye.”*° A camellia craze was 
now at its peak and marks the beginning of widespread interest in collections of varieties 
and horticulture in general (Ono 1985; Tanaka 1984, p. 272). 

Shéshd’s “breathtaking sight” is exactly what it was all about. For the courtly nobles, the 
real world was empty and idle. What was left for them to enjoy was the world of their own 
imagination, a world without relation to classical traditions. The garden was no longer im- 
portant as a place to conduct imperial rites as in the Heian period. It could therefore be ap- 
preciated as a purely outward form: a form that was breathtaking even to the layman who 
could appreciate it without knowledge of the traditions. 


Discovery of the Romantic Countryside 


The daily world of the early modern courtiers was an idle one. Their gardens were a place 
to withdraw into the void of imagination. But they also took to the countryside for their re- 
treats, and it too became imbued with qualities that had no other merit beyond imagination. 
Early in the seventeenth century we find traces of the idle landscape with Hachijé no Miya 
Toshihito (1579-1629). He was a prince of imperial blood— in fact a brother of Go Y6zei, 
reigning emperor before Go Mizunoo. Toshihito was supposed to become emperor, and at 
one time he was to succeed Hideyoshi, his adoptive father. Neither promotion worked out. 
Nor did a proposed betrothal to one of the important shogun daughters (Nait6 1977, pp. 
93—95)- His career ran short at an early age, which forced him to become a nobleman in idle 
retreat even before the Edicts for the Conduct of the Nobility became effective in 1615. In 
about 1605 his family came in possession of land in the village of Katsura, about 10 kilome- 
ters southwest of the center of Kyoto. Here Toshihito established a country seat. The now fa- 
mous Katsura villa and gardens were to develop into their present shape at this place in the 
decades following Toshihito’s death. 

From the diaries and letters of the prince it is evident that he was not only a man of broad 
learning but also had a keen eye for the details of architecture and garden art.”! Above all his 
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later diaries give a great deal of detailed information about everyday life at the Katsura 
countryside villa. Records from the middle of summer to the days of the harvest moon in au- 
tumn often mention the pleasures to be found in a simple country life enjoying fruits and 
vegetables from the land and the sweetfish (gyz) from the nearby Katsura River (Mori 19558, 
pp. 194—195). This basic existence was lent an intellectual and elegant quality through po- 
etry parties and the like. Other nobles were often invited to come and visit from the capital. 
At such occasions not a few poems were written by the prince describing the moon viewed 
from one of the buildings (Mori 1955a, pp. 4 and 194). Viewing the moon was a classic ex- 
cuse for festive gatherings; but the countryside setting adds a novel touch to the occasion. 
Novelty is even more apparent at a particular outing to Katsura in 1616. Diary entries over 
several days refer to the viewing of melons or squash as a reason for the party. Many varieties 
of melons and squash had been introduced in past decades through the now vivid overseas 
trade and were grown by farmers at Katsura.”” From a letter by Prince Toshihito’s hand it 
is clear that many varieties were grown for the sole purpose of enjoying their sight, which 
must have been quite exotic. At the same occasion the mother of young Go Mizunoo arrived 
from the capital together with some other nobles. A session of writing linked verses was held 
and, as we may guess, inspired by some alcohol the guests lapsed into boisterous dancing. A 
letter of the same year refers to the Katsura villa as “a simple teahouse in the melon fields,’ 
surely a touch of modesty on the part of the writer. As guests like the imperial mother could 
be entertained and lodged there, we may conclude that it must have been quite a spacious 
arrangement.” 

Emperor Go Mizunoo himself made trips to the countryside and established similar 
country seats. Prince Toshihito was in fact seventeen years older and the emperor's uncle and 
direct adviser in the early years of his reign. Again it is through Shésh6’s diary that we are 
informed of the imperial outings in detail. In 1647 he recorded a trip of several days made by 
the emperor and empress to the villa of Go Mizunoo’s younger brother. It is a sunny, 
blue-skied, autumn day and the excuse for the trip is mushroom hunting — in those days as 
extravagant a reason as the earlier melon viewing.”* The trip takes them to Nagatani, a lit- 
tle village north of Kyoto, about 8 kilometers from the imperial palace. Dated the same 
month of this trip is a carpenter’s sketch titled “Drawing of Teahouses for the Nagatani Im- 
perial Outing” (Figure 58).2> The drawing shows three little tea huts and a small house — 
apparently not related to the residence of the emperor’s brother — where it is possible to stay 
overnight. It has a toilet, bathroom, and kitchen. Distances between the four buildings are 
also indicated in the drawing and range from 300 to 700 meters. The buildings could not 
have been finished by the time of the mushroom outing and were probably not yet in use. 

But in entries in Shéshd’s diary of the next year an elaborate imperial outing to this area 
is described. On the morning of the twenty-first of the second month, the party left riding 
thirty palanquins. The Kyoto deputy of the central government, Itakura Shigemune 
(1586—1656), often present at the imperial parties, was leading the way. Itakura was deeply 
involved with Kyoto’s cultured elite. (See his biography in CJ, p. 48.) Shosh notes explic- 
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itly that the party was at the shogun’s expense. Crowds gathered along the route to see this 
unusual spectacle. Halfway, at the Kamigamo Shrine, there was a break; lunch boxes were 
opened and tea was served. Upon arrival the party proceeded uphill and everyone enjoyed 
the scenery. When it got late, boxed picnic dinners were again provided and everyone drank 
wine to each other’s health. Go Mizunoo and the empress stayed until the twenty-fifth, pre- 
sumably in the small house shown in the carpenter’s drawing.” 

From about 1659 on, the imperial picnics began to take place in a detached villa in the vil- 
lage of Shigaku-in (see Plate 17). This country seat, under construction for many years, was 
nearing completion now. It is known presently as the Shiigaku-in detached villa and ranks 
in importance for Japan’s garden culture along with the Katsura villa. The concept of sep- 
arated teahouses in a rural setting is the same at Shigaku-in, but compared to Nagatani it 
is realized on a far greater scale.?” Shosh6 recorded similar parties in the countryside held by 
courtiers other than the emperor himself. In 1656 he was, for instance, invited to visit a noble 
called Ichij6 Akiyoshi, a ninth son of Emperor Go Y6zei, emperor before Go Mizunoo. 
ShoshG and other guests are invited to a tea session in the villa of this Akiyoshi in the hills 
at Nishikamo north of Kyoto. After the formal session they are invited to what is called “the 
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teahouse on the hill.” Noodles and wine are served and the guests enjoy the view overlook- 
ing the distant scenery — through a telescope.” 

The early modern elite in Kyoto clearly appreciated the landscape outside the city. The 
surrounding countryside served as a setting for outings and parties. It was never a very re- 
mote or untouched nature, though. The melon fields at Katsura and the hills at Nagatani 
were far from being a wilderness. Moreover the sites where picnics were held were complete 
with teahouses and lodging places. The Kyoto nobility was apparently in search of a gentle, 
homely countryside, a nature within easy reach. Farming or other human activities that 
must have taken place in the hills are hardly mentioned. Only one poem of Go Mizunoo 
refers to human beings:”? 


mukashi miru The field I saw here 
nohara wa satoto many years ago 
narinikeri is now a village, 
kazusou hito no but I do not know 


kazu wa shiranedo how many people dwell in it today. 


One almost senses surprise in Go Mizunoo’s discovery of the existence of other humans. 
Kyoto’s elite did not identify with the life of a farmer; nor did farmers have a place in ide- 
alized images of life in the country. Prince Toshihito’s appreciation for the vegetables grown 
on the land at Katsura was not grounded in an enthusiasm for farmers and farming; it was 
simply part of an entertaining rural surrounding. That melons were grown in great variety, 
just to look at, similarly points to a shallow extravagance. 

The modern reader is well acquainted with romantic experiences of landscape, whether 
from television or from actual outings. These emotions carry no particular novelty for us 
with respect to experiencing aspects of nature. For the early modern elite, however, a picnic 
in the countryside must have involved the excitement of doing something entirely new. The 
countryside, at first relatively close to the city, is clearly in the process of being discovered as 
an environment that has more to offer than bandits and the hardships of travel. People, at 
least the nobility, began to feel relaxed in a countryside setting that allowed them to appre- 
ciate scenery for its own sake. Simply looking out over the landscape, over distant hills in 
particular, became an aspect of the true country experience. No longer was it necessary to re- 
call lyrical themes or to rely on literati patterns of behavior. Landscape scenery could be en- 
joyed simply with wine and dancing, as in the imperial gardens. 


Borrowed Views as Part of Garden Scenery 


For the early modern nobility in Kyoto the rural landscape, so close to the city, had become 
a romantic backdrop for staging fashionable parties. Inevitably landscape itself had attracted 
attention as something that could be appreciated for its beauty. Indeed beautiful landscape 
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scenery came in time to compose a part of garden design. From the early seventeenth cen- 
tury onward landscape scenery became incorporated in the garden as part of a total compo- 
sition employing a typical see-through technique referred to as “borrowed scenery” 
(shakkei). The term is Chinese in origin and appears in the Chinese garden treatise Yuanye 
(1634). In this Chinese text the borrowing of scenery is not only the borrowing of a visual 
scene: The intent extends to inviting a liberating sense of natural landscape that affects all 
five senses and differs per season. Nestling swallows are invited, as are soft winds, cool 
breezes, and the seasonal perfumes of flowers (Chiu 1997, pp. 283-290). Shakkei must have 
been understood in this wide meaning in seventeenth-century Japan as well; China and its 
sense of landscape was no remote thing. Nevertheless it is only the visual aspect of the 
shakke: technique that has recently received much attention (It6 1965; It6 1973; Motonaka 
1997). It distinguishes between foreground, middle ground, and background: The back- 
ground is usually a section of a distant landscape; this view is seen through a screen or frame 
that forms the middle ground; the garden itself forms the foreground. In earlier gardens one 
sometimes could view a hill or distant mountains. But only from the early seventeenth cen- 
tury on did these views become part of a painterly composed scenery. 

Several gardens from the period that employ the technique successfully still exist. More- 
over records of no longer extant gardens yield examples of borrowing sections of natural 
scenery — the idea was popular. A typical added quality is often found in the poetic theme 
that underlies the garden. This theme often forms a clue to understanding a rhyming of two 
forms, one in the garden and the other in the distant landscape. A famous anecdote that 
must have originated in the seventeenth century even posthumously attributes the designing 
of a borrowed scene to the person of tea master Rikya: 


From Rikyii’s tea garden at the seaside in Sakai one can see the sea. It is a skillfully 
arranged scene: where the sea should be, it is in fact camouflaged with trees that have 
been planted there on purpose; nevertheless at the point where one enters the enclosure 
a narrow view of the sea is offered. Here, at the entrance, through the trees at the well, a 
glimpse of the sea is part of the garden. And at dusk on a moonlit night the sea shines 
faintly through the trees. Then it strikes the poetic mind! Verses come spontaneously to 
the lips continuously, like the water brimming in the well, upon seeing Rikyi’s tea garden 
and its glimpse of the sea.*° 


The contrivance of the design here is not only in the timing of the view with the movements 
of the visitor but also in the rhyming of the water in the well and the expanse of the sea, both 
of which must have reflected a moonlit sky at dusk. The description was written by a disci- 
ple of Katagiri Sekishi (also known as Katagiri Sadamasa, 1605— 1673) who was extremely 
interested in Rikyi and possessed close to Nara a country seat: the still extant Jik6-in (see 
Plate 18). It has a garden borrowing a splendid view over the neighboring plains and a 
mountain range behind. The mountain range runs almost parallel to the edge of the garden, 
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which is lined with a wide and low hedge. Again a play of rhyming images is presented in 
the range of mountains, described in older poetry as “dark green hedges,’ compared to the 
hedge and clipped shrubs that frame the view.*! 

Other extant gardens that incorporate borrowed scenery are almost all found within the 
country retreats of the early modern elite.** The romantic appreciation of rural scenery, eas- 
ily discovered in the countryside, merged here with the imaginative modern approach to 
garden art to produce gardens with borrowed scenery. The garden at Entsii-ji is treated here 
as an example of the technique (Shigemori and Shigemori 1973-1976, vol. 15, pp. 75—793 
Hisatsune 1969, chuékan, pp. 187-203). Emperor Go Mizunoo had several country seats in 
the hills north of Kyoto. A carpenter’s drawing of the teahouses at Nagatani, for example, 
was discussed earlier in this chapter. Another of these villas was the retreat at Hataeda, 
halfway to Nagatani. On the site of this retreat stands at present the temple Entsi-ji. Two 
sketches will help to explain the garden’s design. The first sketch (Figure 59) shows the gar- 
den as one sees it when entering the main hall. Through a few trees and behind a hedge one 
can see Mount Hiei. This view is effectively framed to be viewed from the middle of the ve- 
randa, as shown in the other sketch (Figure 60). Seen from this point the mass of the moun- 
tain lies straight in front and runs down to the right. The foreground on the right side, in 
front of the hedge, is largely below the extended shape of the mountain. It is simply covered 
with moss. The foreground on the left-hand side attracts the eye to some scattered groups of 
simple rock compositions. These are low and blend in well with the horizontal lines of the 
hedge marking off the actual garden at the back. As part of the middle ground in the com- 
position of this garden, the hedge performs a crucial role: It first of all underlines the dis- 
tant view of the mountain’s shape and therefore relates it to the nearby garden forms; as a 
middle ground it separates the overlap of background and foreground — that is, the mass of 
the mountain and the arrangements of rocks. This overlap occurs in the middle of the com- 
posed view. In the early decades after the garden’s construction a large rock lay exactly at 
this transition point. This big boulder was removed in the more recent past, however, and 
lies at present, broken in parts, at the entrance of the temple (Hisatsune 1969, chitkan, p. 197). 
This loss in clarity of composition is well compensated for by the large trees. Although they 
most likely formed no part of the original composition, today they frame the view of Mount 
Hiei from above with their crowns. Because one also views the mountain through the ver- 
tical framing of their trunks, great depth is added to the field of view, which makes the 
mountain seem larger than it actually is. This becomes immediately clear when one views 
the mountain from the entrance of the temple without the frame of trunks and crowns. 
Only an imaginative and artistic mind could have conceived the composition at Entsii-ji. We 
do not know to whom the design can be attributed, however. 

Emperor Go Mizunoo and his entourage visited the site, when it still was the Hataeda 
villa, a few times on the way to Nagatani. In his diary Shdsho describes some festive pro- 
ceedings during the brief stays. An entry of 1649, for instance, describes a poetry meeting 
staged to view the harvest moon. Deputy Itakura was again present and was honored with 
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Figure 59. Sketch show- 
ing the garden of Entsi-ji 
as it is viewed when 
entering the main hall. 
(Sketch by author, 

24 November !982.) 


Figure 60. Sketch show- 
ing the garden of Entst-ji 
with the borrowed 
scenery in front view. 
(Sketch by author, 

21 September 1982.) 


Figure 61. Woodblock 
print from a tourist 
guide giving a view of 
the temple Entsu-ji with 
its garden. Note the 
Banda Stone at the far 
right side of the garden. 
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wine presented to him by the emperor in person.*? And as the mood became cheerful the 
guests started singing and dancing. Another diary entry dated 1657 tells of a tea party that 
was held in a teahouse along a path through the hills.** Such details make it likely that the site 
on which this Hataeda teahouse stood, as well as its view, more or less correspond to the gar- 
den and its view of present-day Entsii-ji. From the main hall one still gets a spectacular sight 
of the full moon in autumn as it rises over the slopes of Mount Hiei. The temple lies in fact 
along the ascent of the road, which leads finally to Nagatani in the east (Nishi 1983, p. 38). 

By the late 1650s the construction of the grand imperial retreat at Shigaku-in was far ad- 
vanced and the villas at Hataeda, Nagatani, and elsewhere were no longer used. It is likely 
that it was a deliberate policy of the shogunate to concentrate the imperial outings in one 
place (Hisatsune 1969, chékan, p. 198). Certainly Go Mizunoo was reluctant to abandon the 
Hataeda villa and tried to continue its management in the form of a Zen monastery. He dis- 
cussed this matter with notable clergymen, even the Chinese priest Yinyuan Longai 
(1592—1673; Jpn. Ingen Ryaki).* It is possible that Yinyuan introduced, or at least pro- 
moted, ideas on borrowing scenery as described in Yuanye, for gardening was a respectable 
art in China as well (see Plate 19). 

In the late 1670s the Hataeda villa was turned into a temple at last, just before Go 
Mizunoo’s death in 1680 (Hisatsune 1969, chékan, pp. 199 and 202-203). For this occasion 
a hall was moved in 1678 from one of the imperial palaces in the city to the site of Entsi-ji. 
Today it still stands as the main hall facing the garden. If the foregoing assumption is cor- 
rect—that the view from Hataeda’s teahouse corresponds to the view of the garden at pres- 
ent— then we must conclude that the location of the main hall constructed in 1678 was cho- 
sen with regard to this view and an existing garden arrangement. 

A late-eighteenth-century illustration of the garden shows it almost as it looks at present 
(Figure 61). A big boulder called the Banda Stone lies at the far eastern side along the hedge 
over which one can view Mount Hiei. This Banda Stone is the rock that lies at present in 
pieces at the entrance of the temple. It has a rugged texture of dark blackish blue and light 
gray. A document called “Records of the Banda Stone,” related to the temple, was written in 
the 1660s by Yinyuan Longgi and is perhaps another clue in the dating of the garden.** The 
Banda Stone must indeed have been valued by Chinese rock connoisseurs; if placed by a 
Chinese gardener, it would have been stood on its narrow end with its broadest side up. But 
if we imagine it in its original position as in the illustration, and not broken, it lies in per- 
fect harmony with the shape of Mount Hiei viewed over the hedge. Then the Banda Stone, 
like the mass of the mountain, would have its largest volume to the left and narrow to the 
right. Again we encounter a rhyming of images— typical for borrowed-scenery gardens of 
the period. Assuming that the Banda Stone was in the temple when Yinyuan wrote his 
records, and assuming it was part of the garden composition as given here, then the view of 
Mount Hiei already formed part of the garden design in the 1660s— that is, before it was 
turned into a temple.*” The arrangements of the rocks form a consistent whole, especially 
with the large Banda Stone imagined in its place. The low and unobtrusive rock groups on 
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the left side are in fact matched to a few flat outcroppings of natural rock in the middle. The 
horizontality of the whole is in harmony with the straight hedge. The Banda Stone formed 
a focal element pointing at Mount Hiei behind. The consistently composed rock work, in- 
cluding the Banda Stone and its compositional relationship to Mount Hiei, must already 
have existed in the 1660s. 

As a cautious conclusion we can say that the garden with its borrowed view and its rock 
arrangements, but probably without the large trees, reflects the taste of the group around the 
aging Emperor Go Mizunoo. The garden of Entsi-ji therefore illustrates the imaginative 
appreciation of landscape scenery in the garden as it existed among Kyoto’s early modern 
elite. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


A MODERN APPROACH TO GARDEN DESIGN 


Designing requires the designer’s will—the will to create a form that does not yet exist. In 
garden art this intent can be expressed in words or drawn as a sketch or plan on paper. The 
problem of designing an artful garden can be described as the bringing together of elements 
in a composition — plants, water, earth forms, and so forth—to produce an effective whole. 
This effectiveness refers to the functioning of the garden as a natural little ecosystem, in- 
cluding man, its maintainer. But it also means an effectiveness with respect to perception. It 
has to transmit a message of beauty to be perceived by its onlooker, who looks, smells, hears, 
and feels with a culturally predisposed frame of perception. 

Therefore, designing and creating a garden involves the solving of two problems. One is 
a material problem: how to create a garden physically. This requires a body of knowledge 
about nature and about construction techniques for transforming nature into a garden. The 
other problem is nonmaterial. It requires a body of knowledge about culture and how to ex- 
press it in the form of a garden. This chapter not only describes the early-seventeenth- 
century practice of garden making in Japan but also shows that our modern definition of de- 
sign in garden art holds true for this era as well. 


Early Modern Design as Intellectual Specialism 


The technique of gardening advanced greatly in the medieval period. A group of true pro- 
fessionals came into existence with clear ideas about their craft and its technique. Never- 
theless they were of low birth and hence did not understand literature and other arts well 
enough to create a garden in the modern sense. And since men of culture had not yet devel- 
oped their own ideas on construction and technique in garden making, there could be no 
single expression of taste in garden art. As we have seen, the tea experts were the first to ap- 
proach garden art, including techniques of gardening, in a direct and intellectual way. 
Among the newly appointed officials of the early-seventeenth-century central govern- 
ment were the commissioners of public works (sakuji bugyd; see Shadan honin doboku- 
gakkai 1936, pp. 1652-1653). This new administrative position had the clearly defined duty 


of controlling the construction of public monuments and buildings. Gardens attached to 
these works of architecture also fell under the commissioner’s management. But the com- 
missioner was responsible only for the final built product; he was not directly engaged in the 
process of construction. Gardening technique was still the profession of low-class gardeners. 
In the early seventeenth century, therefore, the material and nonmaterial problems of gar- 
den design became the concern of two distinct sets of people. 

Culturally disposed commissioners were also experts in tea etiquette, and in tea experts 
such as commissioner Kobori Enshii aesthetic, imaginative, and technical insight fuse to- 
gether. Thus the right people came together in the right place, and commissioners in close 
cooperation with garden workers, both freely developing their own specialty, produced gar- 
dens of a very high quality. 


Commissioner Kobori Ensht 


Several commissioners of public works were responsible for palace gardens. Among them 
was Kobori Enshii (1579-1647), a prominent personality in the history of Japan’s early mod- 
ern cultural world (see Plate 20). (For a biography see CJ, pp. 305-306, and Mori 1966, p. 3 
ff.) Enshi not only belonged to Kyoto’s aristocratic elite but, as a daimyo and commissioner, 
was also a representative of the central government. His personal history further made him 
an expert in matters of garden technique. Kobori Enshi was born in the village Kobori on 
the eastern shore of Lake Biwa, east of Kyoto. His family, the oldest in the region, was re- 
spectable and powerful. Enshiis father was a warrior who joined forces with most of the 
leading daimyos of the day, and the family was therefore familiar with daimyo etiquette. It 
is known that his father brought him to at least one of the Matsuya family’s tea meetings. 
Further, Enshi studied with Furuta Oribe who was at that time actively developing his 
elaborate taste with respect to tea architecture and gardens. An anecdote relates how the 
eighteen-year-old Enshi had contrived a new construction for a washbasin from which 
water was quickly drained off. Oribe supposedly said that Enshii was bound to become fa- 
mous.' Enshii in his younger years was not very different from the other tea performers 
striving to perfect “tea theater.” The only difference was his young age. 

Enshi’s father was rewarded for his services in 1600 with a job as a local commissioner for 
Fushimi, the river port south of Kyoto. Only a few years later he died quite suddenly and 
Enshi took over his father’s position and salary. In 1606 Enshi was appointed commissioner 
of public works on the occasion of the building of a palace for the reigning emperor. Enshi 
already had not only a reputation as one of Oribe’s outstanding disciples but also the right 
friends to introduce him. In the following years, as member of a team of commissioners, he 
was often assigned to several construction sites of daimyo castles as well as courtly palaces.’ 
An important commission in 1625 was the remodeling and expansion of the shogun’s palace 
in Kyoto in order to accommodate the Emperor Go Mizunoo during his historic visit the 
next year (Nishi 1983, pp. 101-107). It is obvious that Enshii was always right in the mid- 
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dle of the less than smooth relations between the court in Kyoto and the shogunate. But his 
salary came from the central government. This must be the reason why there is hardly any 
documentary evidence that he was acquainted with the more notable members of the im- 
perial family; it certainly does not mean he had no contact at all. He was close friends with 
the aesthete and amateur painter/calligrapher Sh6kad6 Sh6j6 (1584-1639) and also social- 
ized with court noble Konoe Nobuhiro (1599-1649), the fourth child of Emperor Go Y6zei, 
predecessor of Go Mizunoo. These men were central personalities in Kyoto’s fashionable 
elite: Konoe Nobuhiro has even been labeled “the leader of Go Mizunoo’s salon.” Horin 
Shosho mentions Kobori Enshi and some of his closely related followers several times in his 
diary.* Enshi’s relation with Konoe Nobuhiro, however, is scantily documented. It must 
have been kept quiet to avoid irritating the shogunate (Mori 1966, p. 14). 

That Kobori Enshi directed the construction of the garden with the eight bridges and 
the flower bed garden discussed earlier is clearly documented. But to what extent the de- 
signs relate to Enshi—or to either Empress Meish6 or Emperor Go Mizunoo for whom 
they were built— is not clear. Judging from the men with whom Enshi associated, it can at 
least be concluded that the gardens reflect the taste of Kyoto’s courtly elite in general. 


The Commissioner and the Designer 


For the early-seventeenth-century commissioners of public works, the design of gardens had 
become an intellectual problem. They had to see to it that wishes of clients were properly 
translated into actual gardens. That clients had wishes presupposes that they had developed 
abstract ideas on gardens. We will discuss the question of taste in a later chapter. But the ex- 
tent to which commissioners were involved in garden design was also quite abstracted. 
Extensive works like the imperial palaces were always directed by a team of commis- 
sioners. Each was assigned part of the buildings in the layout and was responsible from 
foundation to ridge.’ Under the commissioner’s authority the work was supervised by a sub- 
commissioner and a chief carpenter, who likely had scribes and draftsmen in service, so that 
we may speak of the office of the commissioner. Under it worked groups of regular carpen- 
ters, gardeners, draftsmen, and other specialists engaged in a wide variety of crafts regard- 
ing interior decoration.® It is known, for instance, that for construction of the Great Buddha 
Temple built for Hideyoshi the following craftsmen were engaged: loggers, timber cutters, 
carpenters, metal forgers, roof tile layers, lacquer workers, painters, metal-leaf workers, 
pavement workers, and bell founders.’ These specialists too had an internal hierarchy that 
divorced supervision from actual labor. The early modern building process was highly de- 
veloped with regard to its segregation of professional specializations. Enormous numbers of 
people were therefore involved in the building of public works like the palaces. Almost 
700,000 Carpenters reportedly worked on the imperial palace that was constructed in the 
early 1640s, for instance. The number might be an exaggeration, but we still have numerous 
plans of the temporary carpenter settlements laid out for the occasion that indicate the in- 
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credible scale of these building enterprises. It is clear, then, that commissioners must have 
been high administrative officials who were certainly not on the site every day. Enshi, for in- 
stance, often traveled between Kyoto and Edo while works were in progress— which seems 
to indicate that he was managing the diplomatic end of his responsibilities. 

Instructions to head carpenters were written down; letters and drawings were used. Some 
drawings are not very detailed and merely convey the general idea. Such a drawing was 
called an “overall instruction drawing” (sdsashizu), not unlike the modern master plan. It was 
distinguished from the “instruction drawing” proper (sashizu), which dealt with the details.’ 
Plans and drawings of architecture and gardens were sent out from the offices of the com- 
missioners. A few drawings of peculiar garden designs were discussed earlier; the drawing 
of the teahouses at Nagatani is such an instruction to carpenters. 

The name of Kobori Enshiai is connected to many of the early-seventeenth-century com- 
missioner’s drawings. It must be understood that he did not draw these himself. In fact all 
the drawings that relate to construction work for the imperial family bear the names of 
members of the carpenter family Nakai (Hirai 1976 — 1982). Nakai Masakiyo (Masatsugu, 
1565—1619) is the most important family member. This Masakiyo was much more than a 
head carpenter. He could be called an engineer in the broad sense of the word— for in- 
stance, he did not hesitate to help with technical advice in war. The year before the final and 
decisive taking of Osaka’s castle by the first Tokugawa shogun, he had secretly drawn a map 
of the compound and, furthermore, contributed a considerable amount of weapons to the 
Tokugawa troops. He had the barracks of the army’s blacksmiths and carpenters shielded 
with iron to protect them against bullets and flames. More significant is the design he made 
in 1614 together with the Confucianist scholar Hayashi Razan (1583-1657) for a canal to 
drain off 60 to go centimeters of water from Lake Biwa. This drainage supposedly would 
create a sizable increase in the area of arable land (Hirai 1976-1982, vol. 1, pp. 6—7). The 
plan was presented to the shogun but never carried out. Engineer-carpenter Masakiyo was 
usually assigned to works for which Kobori Enshi was responsible as commissioner. Both 
worked, for instance, on the construction of the imperial palace in the years after 1611." It is 
very likely that Enshi— with only a few years working experience as commissioner and 
fourteen years younger — learned a lot from his intelligent senior (Mori 1966, pp. 56—57 and 
195— 196). 

Masakiyo’s son Masazumi (1594—1654) was in office from 1631 to 1647 and became fore- 
man for a rebuilding of the imperial palace. In 1640 he submitted a collection of letters, in- 
struction drawings, plans, and sketches for this work to Commissioner Enshi, who was in 
charge. Just two weeks before the work actually started it is recorded how Masazumi was 
invited to a tea party at Enshi’s residence, a great honor. Other famous tea experts, like Mat- 
suya Hisashige (1566—1652) and Katagiri Sekishi, also attended. The manner in which 
Masazumi submitted drawings to the high official Enshi, as well as the way in which he was 
invited, reveals a distance between the two that was greater than that between Enshi and 
the father Masakiyo (Mori 1966, p. 196). From the period when Masazumi was operating, 
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we can date the peculiar designs of the eight bridges garden and the flower bed garden. As 
Enshi’s reputation as an aesthete was widespread in the decades before his death in 1647, it 
is likely that the daring novelty is a product of Enshi’s mind. Yet it is unthinkable that he 
would have done the drafting himself. Thus we must attribute the actual design to the car- 
penters of the Nakai family and their draftsmen (Mori 1966, p. 57). We turn now to the role 
draftsmen played in executing designs. 


Drawing as Part of Modern Design 


The civil war of the sixteenth century greatly advanced the knowledge of engineering and 
related sciences. A superior method of castle building could mean the ability to withstand 
a siege. Outside the castle, knowledge of the same techniques could lead to victory if one lay 
siege to an army in an inferior fortress (Shadan hénin dobokugakkai 1936, pp. 1277 ff. and 
1659-1660). The science of castle building showed especially rapid progress toward the end 
of the century. Sophisticated mathematics secured the greatest efficiency in using the natu- 
ral conditions of the usually hilly terrain. From about 1600, when times had become more 
peaceful, lowland sites were preferred — sites where the imposing beauty of the multistoried 
castles came to express the power of, and the hierarchy within, the ruling government.!! 
From that time onward engineering began to be used for more peaceful purposes as well. 
Marshes were drained; land was reclaimed; roads and canals for transport were built. Sur- 
veying and mapping became well-developed sciences. Units of area, weight, and volume 
were standardized nationwide. Related to this were developments in arithmetic. As mer- 
chants and members of the ruling classes began to recognize the conveniences of computa- 
tion, arithmetic quickly gained wide popularity. Commercially edited manuals on arith- 
metic appeared from the 1620s on.'? The first handbook on planimetry appeared in 1622. 
One interesting section of this handbook deals with the practical applications of the theory 
of measurements for the use of timber in architecture. The manual contains information on 
measuring areas in plane figures, as well, and shows calculations for stone retaining walls 
such as those used in castle building.'> All this relates to an expanding rationalization in the 
process of building — expressed, for example, in the perfecting of a system that rationalizes 
the volume of timber used by determining the thickness of pillars in relation to the span be- 
tween them (Riwari).'* 

Although the movement toward a more scientific approach in architecture may not have 
affected garden art in a direct way, the plans of palace gardens were drawn by carpenters or 
their draftsmen and a more mathematical way of conceiving a garden is clearly noticeable. 
Moreover a more accurate way of drafting architectural plans came about. The drawings of 
the Nakai carpenter family (or the draftsmen they employed) have been closely studied on 
this point. Once established, their technique of drafting does not show any major change 
throughout the seventeenth century (Hirai 1976—1982, vol. 1, p. 30). Drawings were made 
on sheets of blank foundation paper that came in sizes even greater than 2 by 2 meters. Grids 
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were drawn on it that, like the modern drafting machine, kept to an accurate horizontal and 
vertical. Besides this, the width of the grid created scale. Widths of respectively 2, 4, or 6 
wake (about 0.6, 1.2, or 1.8 centimeters) indicated the real length of 1 ken, which is about 2 
meters.!> Accordingly the scales in use were 1:325, 1:162.5, and 1:108.33, respectively. 

The rectangular outlines of buildings were drawn on the paper in accordance with the 
horizontal and vertical of the grid. Apparently the grid could be rubbed out as one usually 
sees only traces of it. A few drawings show grid lines distinctly. Pillars of buildings are often, 
but not exclusively, drawn on the intersection points of the grid. Rectangular sheets of thin, 
colored paper were pasted within the outlines of buildings and the division of rooms was 
drawn on top of this. Various colors were used —at least in the plans of the palaces— to in- 
dicate different functional sections of the complex of buildings. Features like water ducts 
and stone verges were often indicated with ribbons of colored paper. Stone verges in the 
drawing of the flower bed garden of Empress Meishé, for instance, are indicated with strips 
of colored paper. 

In the early seventeenth century a peculiar technique for showing elevations came into 
general use. Little sheets that could be folded upward (okoshie zu) were pasted on the map it- 
self (Nishi 1983, p. 93). These sheets showed the facades of interior walls with their richly 
decorated built-in shelves and cupboards. In architectural design, the elevation was an en- 
riching innovation. Gardens too were often drawn partly in elevation, although not on sep- 
arate sheets of paper that were pasted on a plan. If we reconstruct the grid that was used to 
draft the flower bed garden of Empress Meishé, we find that many details of the design ap- 
pear to follow it (Figure 62).'° The widths of paths, waterways, and flower beds are in many 
places directly related to the width of the grid. The grid formed an important instrument in 
achieving the final form of the flower bed garden. It shows us that draftsmen carried quite 
some responsibility for implementing this garden design. A closer look at this drawing 
shows us that water is indicated with a texture of tiny rolling waves—a pattern used also in 
plans of garden ponds found in other palaces. This particular texture, however, is exclusively 
applied in pond designs that employ straight edges." 

A completely different way of drafting a garden is illustrated with the drawing for an 
inner garden within the imperial palace that is dated 1643 (Figure 63).'® Trees, rocks, and 
garden hills are drawn in elevation; water and bridges are depicted in plan view. All of these 
elements are, in a sketchlike manner, distributed over the paper. The plane of elevation 
shifts with the angles of the plan. Water is indicated with a slightly darker tone, not with a 
texture. Other palace gardens are similarly illustrated. 

Apart from the differences in drawing technique, the composition of these two gardens 
is also completely different. The straight lines and square surfaces of the flower bed garden 
reflect the approach of an architect relying on his grid. The curved lines and differing 
species of trees in the sketch of 1643 betray a gardener’s point of view. These two drawings 
show, therefore, that there were two separate views on garden art in early modern palace ar- 
chitecture. Drawings of other palace gardens can similarly be classified as belonging to one 
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Figure 62. Plan of the 
flower bed garden at the 
palace of Empress Mei- 

| . sho with the gnd recon- 
1 structed (see Plate 16). 


Figure 63. Drawing 
(dated 1643) showing a 
garden that was situated 
south of one of the 
main halls of the impe- 
nal palace of that time. 
The garden is viewed 
from the north and 
drawn largely as an ele- 
vation. It shows a com- 
pletely different way of 
drawing a garden com- 
pared to other contem- 
porary plans of imperial 
gardens—compare this 
drawing, for instance, 
with Plate 16. (Drawing 
trtled Kan'eido dain 
gonrwa ezu, in Hirai 
1976-1982, vol. |, 

p. 27, ill. 27.) 


or the other of these two approaches. Sometimes both views were combined in one design, 
but never in an overlapping or compromising way. Both of the drawings illustrated here 
were dispatched from Enshi’s commissioner’s office. As for the actual appearance of garden 
designs, it may seem that Enshi had no consistent approach to designing. But in fact the two 
different views on garden art prove that the role of carpenters and draftsmen working under 
Ensha was most instrumental in creating the final product. A particular garden style con- 
sidered to be in Enshii’s taste (Enshiéi-gonom1) has been defined (see Plate 21).'? As we have 
seen, however, something like the Enshii style really refers to a wide variety of characteris- 
tics in composition that came about in the garden art of his time. Although these character- 
istics may be connected to his name, they form no consistent taste or style and are not di- 
rectly related to his personal creative genius. 


Early Modern Garden Makers 


The building of gardens in the early seventeenth century reveals, compared to the medieval 
period, slightly different characteristics. There is, for instance, the advent of the use of cut 
stone and with it the stone craftsman. Generally speaking, though, the practice remained the 
same. Once more we read of great shipments of decorative rocks, imported from famous re- 
gions of production, transported with carts and a typical forked sledge (shura) (Shadan 
hdnin dobokugakkai 1936, pp. 1678— 1680). Again stones are put up by garden workers of 
unclear social background. Unlike the medieval period, sources are never very outspoken on 
the outcast background of gardeners. One reason was that the growing prosperity connected 
with the quickly advancing establishment of a centralized rule also brought improvements 
in the social position of the riverside people. And as organization became necessary for the 
buying, selling, and growing of specific types of trees or the collecting of rare garden stones, 
gardeners (uekiya) organized into guildlike groups.” The official class distinctions imposed 
by the central government, however, made the truly lower-class garden laborers complete 
outcasts. Outside the strictly regulated society they were now even more remote from the 
world of the literate than before and were hardly ever written about. A series of records re- 
lating to one individual gardener shows how the medieval social status of garden builders 
progressed into early modern times. 

From 1598 to 1600 there are records regarding a man from the riverside called Yoshir6.?! 
With some relatives he worked on a garden for Hideyoshi. (Yoshir6 is not a family name but 
a first name.) Later entries from the same source relate how Yoshir6 worked on the garden 
in front of the hall for daily use within the imperial palace. On the first and third day of the 
second month of 1600 his name appears for the last time where it is told how he laid a gar- 
den bridge to the tip of an island where pine trees were planted. The diary with these 
records is then silent regarding garden works until 1602 where it states how in the first 
month on the twenty-fifth day construction was started up again on the garden that had 
been Hideyoshi’s. He had died in 1598 and the building had been halted temporarily. Three 
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days later work is again recorded for this garden. These two passages do not name any gar- 
dener. Just two weeks later, however, the same journal again mentions construction on the 
same garden performed by a certain Kentei. This name is an obvious pun meaning some- 
thing like “clever in gardening,” but it can also be understood as “clever little brother.” The 
garden scholar Mori Osamu (1905-1988) concludes that Yoshir6 and Kentei are the same 
person. He bases this identification on the records indicating Yoshird’s activities. As we have 
seen, his name suddenly disappears during a hiatus in which work continues under name- 
less supervision, after which Kentei appears as supervising the same gardens. The reason for 
this falsification is that the nickname Kentei was given by, of all people, the retired Emperor 
Go Y6zei himself— showing that it was a name of highest honor.” The early modern scribe 
camouflaged the humble birth of a gardener who received an honorific title from a re- 
spectable member of the court. It also shows, however, that even in the early years of the sev- 
enteenth century riverside gardeners could still, as in medieval times, attract the attention of 
the aristocracy. Other sources mention the same Kentei, sometimes spelling his nickname in 
a different way. The last time he shows up in the documents is in 1633, probably not long be- 
fore his death.” As we will see, Kentei also worked under Kobori Enshi, at least on the 
rockwork of a garden at the subtemple Konchi-in. 

Other gardeners of unknown birth appear in the early modern records. There is, for in- 
stance, a priest Gyoku Enbo. This person worked under Kobori Masaharu, a half-brother of 
Enshi, but because his mother had been a secondary wife his status was lower than En- 
shi’s.“* Gyoku Enbo is known to have worked on several gardens. Specifically his engage- 
ment in the garden work at the temple Chion-in, carried out in the early 1640s, is well doc- 
umented.”* This is the origin of the popular attribution of Chion-in’s garden to Kobori 
Enshi. In the garden of Chion-in the priest Gyoku Enbé worked together with a certain 
Rydami. Judging from his role and name, the latter must be ranked along with the medieval 
ami artists. The character “Ryd” stands also for the verb “to measure,’ which probably refers 
to a specific talent of Rydami in surveying or the like (Hisatsune 1969, jokan, pp. 424-425). 


The Modern Production of Garden Art: Konchi-in 


There are not many gardens from the early seventeenth century that are still extant and at 
the same time amply documented in contemporary records. The garden at Konchi-in is one 
of these. Its history demonstrates Enshi’s role and also illustrates the process of garden de- 
sign and construction in the early modern period. Konchi-in is a subtemple of the Zen 
monastery Nanzen-ji (Shigemori and Shigemori 1973-1976, vol. 20, pp. 4—18; Hisatsune 
1969, jokan, pp. 397-409; Mori 1966, pp. 81-82). The head priest at the time of construction 
was Siiden (1569-1633), a powerful politician. This priest drafted many shogunal edicts and 
was the person behind the punishment of people involved in the Shie Incident of 1627 in 
which Go Mizunoo awarded priestly ranks without the shogun’s permission. Siden’s severe 
posture made him feared in Kyoto, where he was spoken of as the “black-robed chancel- 
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lor”? Kobori Enshii was engaged in the design of the garden at the subtemple Konchi-in, 
which was in fact Siiden’s residence. Enshi was not an officially appointed commissioner, 
though, since the works were basically private business. All the same Enshii again operated 
in the midst of political tensions between the shogunate and the court. In this case records 
prove that Enshi conceived the design of the garden himself. The political symbolism found 
in the composition of the garden at Siiden’s residence is therefore of particular interest. 

The main hall of Konchi-in was built around 1628 together with a teahouse and a me- 
morial shrine.?” The construction of the buildings was supervised by Enshi. The garden 
faces the main hall, as in the medieval subtemples, and was built a few years later. The build- 
ings and garden were laid out in anticipation of a visit of Iemitsu, third shogun in the Toku- 
gawa line, that was to take place in 1634. Entries in Siiden’s diary in the years around 1632 
give detailed accounts of the construction proceeding in the garden.” 

Enshii and Siiden exchanged letters in the beginning of the year 1630 concerning the de- 
sign and construction of a garden in front of the main hall. Other parts of the complex had 
already been landscaped by a certain Murase Sasuke, one of Enshi’s assistants in matters of 
garden art. The garden at the main hall apparently required the skills of Kentei, who was at 
work on a daimyo’s garden in Kaga province; in the fourth month Enshi asked Siden by 
letter to postpone the work until Kentet’s return to the capital. In the meantime Enshiai had 
some instruction drawings made and garden materials were sent by several daimyos from 
neighboring provinces. With or without Kentei, about whose presence we are not informed, 
construction progressed steadily throughout the year 1630. Dimensions of certain garden 
rocks were specified and more orders were placed. Cut stone ordered in the ninth month ar- 
rived at the end of the following month in the riverport Fushimi, Enshii’s place of residence. 
After inspection it was forwarded to the site. A large stone bridge was hauled with forty-five 
oxen. At the end of the year Siiden went to Edo. A year later Enshi himself went to Edo to 
return in spring 1632. He then sent word to Siiden, still in Edo, that he wanted to proceed 
with the planting and rockwork immediately; construction had dragged on too long, and 
Enshi took measures to complete his projects quickly. In the beginning of the fifth month 
he appointed Murase Sasuke as the on-site supervisor and with fifty workers they worked 
on the planting and rockwork. By the middle of the same month the garden was finished. 
Siiden asked to be informed about a proper reward for Kentei and noted in his diary that he 
had written to Enshi that all was done to ample satisfaction, although he still had not seen 
the garden. In fact he would never see it. Siiden died in Edo in 1633. 

We assume that the materials required by Enshii’s instruction drawings were delivered 
and stockpiled on site. In the fifth month of 1632, the final arrangement of the whole com- 
position was achieved in only two weeks time through the combined forces of Kentei, 
Murase, and fifty workers. Enshi, however, was again out of town and did not see the 
finished work until the end of the seventh month, though he must have mastered the con- 
cept of the design. Although the visit of the third shogun, Iemitsu, to Siiden’s place was can- 
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Figure 64. Section of a 
drawing (dated ca. | 632) 
showing buildings and 
the finished garden of 
Konchi-in. (Konchi-in kei- 
dai tsubost narabini sho 
tatemono no ezu; see 
Mori 1966, ill. 25.) 


celed owing to Siiden’s death, the occasion of the visit remains an important clue to under- 
standing the garden’s conception. 

The composition consists of two low mounds, studded with rocks, lying in front of a 
rather steep slope that serves as background. Across from the exact middle of the main hall 
lies a big square stone in front of the two large rock groups. The two mounds and the square 
stone form a symmetric composition precisely on the central axis of the main hall. A draw- 
ing that dates from about 1632, when the garden was complete, shows the origin of this 
monumental symmetry (Figure 64). It is based, in fact, directly on the grid of the drawing. 
The flat stone is shown here exactly opposite the space between the middle set of pillars on 
the edge of the central room of the main hall. The two garden mounds are consequently 
drawn opposite the spaces between the adjacent sets of pillars to the right and left. At pres- 
ent, standing inside the main hall, one views the three parts of the composition— square 
stone and two mounds— successively facing the three main spans between the pillars that 
support the high roof edge of the building. The effect is unusually monumental. 

The huge rocks used on the mounds make for added impressiveness. The left-hand 
group is meant to represent a turtle (Figure 65). The withered Juniperus on the turtle’s back 
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Figure 65. Sketch show- ‘ube ie 

ing the left-hand stone | . Me ey er 
group in the garden at | 
Konchi-in. The composi- 
tion suggests the shape 
of a turtle; the stone 
representing its head is 
at the far right (Sketch 
by author, |3 October 
1982.) 


Figure 66. Sketch show- 
ing the right-hand stone 
group in the garden at 
Konchi-in. The composi- 
tion suggests the shape 
of a crane in flight; the 
long stone to the left 
represents the neck and 
head of the bird, the 
standing rocks its wings. 
(Sketch by author, 

[5 October 1982.) 
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Figure 67a. The little 
shrine ts at present 
hardly visible behind the 
trees and shrubs that 
have grown too large; 
only part of the ridge of 
the roof is visible in this 
photograph. (Photo by 
author, 1986.) 


Figure 67b. The little 
shrine and its spatial re- 
lation to the rock groups 
in the garden. (Sketch by 
author.) 


dates probably from the time of construction. The garden mound to the right represents a 
crane with its rocky neck and wings spread out (Figure 66). The stone that was hauled with 
forty-five oxen, originally to be used as a stone bridge, is in fact the neck and beak of the 
crane (Hisatsune 1969, jdkan, p. 406). Turtle and crane are, within the limitations of the ma- 
terial, quite realistically represented. Cranes and turtles are always associated with the Chi- 
nese Aérai legend that tells of mountainous islands called AGrai (peng lai in Chinese) that are 
floating in a remote sea on the backs of giant swimming turtles. Immortal souls live on top 
of these islands in paradisial circumstances and are carried to and fro on the backs of cranes. 
More mortal beings— for instance, several Chinese emperors— actually dispatched ships in 
search for these islands in order to find the secret of immortality. 

On top of the slope that forms the background to the crane and turtle composition stands 
a small shrine building, a little to the right, off the central axis (Figures 67a and 67b). Clipped 
shrubs on the slope have grown so high that today one cannot see the shrine from the main 
building. The shrine, built in 1628 by Siiden, was intended to be a place of prayer for the 
happiness in the otherworld of the first shogun, Ieyasu, who had died twelve years earlier 
(Mori 1966, p. 75). Thus Enshi’s intent—the concept behind the garden’s design— be- 
comes clear. The composition of the garden with crane and turtle must allude to Siden’s 
hope that Ieyasu might dwell in immortality on the Adrai islands. The big square stone is in 
fact the customary stone to stand on when paying reverence to the garden (rethaiseki).” 
Standing on a stepping stone before the garden, to pay reverence to the boulders in it, is a 
medieval idea. In the case of Konchi-in, reverence was paid not only to the garden but also 
to the shrine on the hill behind it. The worship extended to the soul of Ieyasu, in the para- 
dise of h6rai, to whom the shrine was dedicated. Moreover, around the big square stone the 
ground is covered with large blue pebbles suggesting the sea. One may thus have attained 
the feeling of going ashore from the ship that had reached A6ra:. To us the whole arrange- 
ment might seem an exaggeratedly simple, even blunt, statement. But in its time it was prob- 
ably seen as an elegant gesture and a sophisticated design solution. One need only imagine 
leyasu’s grandson visiting this underling with his garden so flattering in its homage to the 
visitor’s ancestor.*° Straightforward symbolic use of garden themes, as in this garden, hardly 
existed at this time but was to become a common approach in art— not only garden art— 
in the centuries to follow. 

This garden shows how Enshi as a determined designer could develop daring garden 
concepts and execute them accordingly with the help of garden workers in just two weeks’ 
time — all to the satisfaction of the client Siden, who pays only for services rendered. The 
process of garden making had clearly progressed with the arrival of the designer/intellec- 
tual. In medieval times, garden makers had kept to single standard themes— such as the 
waterfall arrangement— without much further interpretation. But in Enshii’s days a garden 
could evolve standard themes into a singular world of imagination, even carrying an implied 
political interpretation. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


TASTE AN INTERPRETATION 


So far we have discussed expressions of garden art in the early modern period. Some im- 
portant questions, however, remain to be answered: What was the connection between idea 
and form? What constituted, in the early modern period, the higher values of beauty? How 
were these values expressed in garden art, and how were they recognized by the onlooker? 
If we define taste as a faculty of discerning and enjoying beauty in garden art, we can sum 
up these questions into a single query: What constituted the taste of the early modern elite 
toward garden art? 

One often comes across statements in historical records which show unambiguously that 
the cultured elite of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries knew how taste 
worked. But the absence of any theoretical reflection on it means that a wide variety of 
loosely defined terms is used. Sometimes the terms are simply vague ideas related to other 
meanings only in an associative sense. The earlier sixteenth century is particularly difficult 
to understand because artistic pursuits were not seen as distinct from values of beauty. The 
medieval world of arts and aesthetics formed an unusually coherent cultural complex. Be- 
cause concepts often covered a broad spectrum of reality, the same word may be used in con- 
nection with practicing an art as well as appreciating its products (Varley and Elison 1981, 
pp. 209—210). 

Another problem is that, from the early seventeenth century on, aspects of this medieval 
cultural complex were being classified as isolated concepts and began to be used in retrospect 
to support particular theories of aesthetics. A case in point, as we will see, is the tea cere- 
mony. Its importance as an aristocrat’s etiquette created many a legitimizing historical ret- 
rospective in the seventeenth century and even more so in later times. General medieval aes- 
thetic conceptions came to be considered as keys to values of beauty exclusively found in the 
tea ceremony. As proficiency in matters of tea meant the understanding of the most elevated 
form of etiquette, understanding the ways of tea was equal to possessing an expert judgment 
on values of beauty. Because of such problems a consistent history of taste is not easy to re- 
construct. The following sections, nevertheless, represent my attempt.! 


Beauty in Simplicity 


Among the townsmen in the trade cities of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, 
a certain cultural pattern related to the parlor or the retreat at the back of the house. Since 
one entertained guests there, one offered luxurious facilities like a bath and a privy. Luxury 
was found, as well, in the quality of the meals and the tea things one used when serving. On 
less conventional occasions partying went together with communal bathing. Outside the city 
traveling poets had experienced a poetic emotion that extended to landscape scenery and the 
comfort of a relaxing stay in a lodging place. In fact they had developed traveling combined 
with writing poetry into an all-inclusive lifetime pursuit of the art. In the medieval manner 
they spoke of the “way of poetry” (uta no michi), which carried almost religious implications. 
Traveling poets came to establish ties with the priests of the Zen sect. 

The poets S6gi (1421-1502) and Sdch6 studied Zen with the famous priest Ikkya Sdjun 
(1394—1481; biographies in Keene 1978, pp. 15—25, or CJ, pp. 54-55). S6ch6 even built him- 
self a cottage within the temple compound Daitoku-ji, where Ikkya had been head abbot.” 
Sdshu— on whose retreat in the middle of the city S6ch6 had written the verse quoted ear- 
lier — possessed some calligraphy by Ikkya that was given to him by his adoptive father. 
This father too had studied with Ikkyi and received this calligraphy as a certificate (Lud- 
wig 1981, p. 387). Ikkyi was a central figure in the fifteenth-century world of traveling 
poets; he was in fact a skilled poet himself. A closer inquiry into his person will show how 
the clerical Zen of Musd Kokushi’s days might appeal to the traveling poet. 

Ikkyi fanatically advocated sincerity in both thought and behavior. He criticized the 
haughty attitude and corrupt financial practices of the Zen clergy of his time. Yet he was far 
from being an orthodox conservative. On the contrary, in his search for truth he challenged 
the established Zen church and tried to prove that enlightenment was to be attained in the 
midst of common life. He railed, for instance, against a high Zen abbot— calling him “a 
poisonous snake, a seducer and a leper, a villain unparalleled in history . .. who prostitutes 
Zen for riches and fame.”* More impressive perhaps was his proclamation that daily life is 
the reality of religion. Though a priest he openly visited the houses of prostitution, drank a 
lot, and wrote erotic poetry.’ Clearly he was giving in to the basic lusts and desires of daily 
life. These basic passions, however, he elevated to an intellectual level. Unconstrained 
human drives form an important theme in his literary work.® As a religious person he 
stressed that enlightenment was to be reached within this kind of unarticulated and “pure” 
human existence in the midst of common life. 

One can imagine that this notion was well received by traveling poets like Séch6. They 
too had discovered true poetic emotions outside the classical conventions. And for them, 
similarly, true experience was more likely to be found in wine than in official standards. 
Ikkyii moreover showed that such unconventional pursuits could be taken as a search for 
Zen and could lead to enlightenment. Ikkyi’s popular approach to Zen had its attractive as- 
pects for the artistic elite in the city as well. Among his followers were performers like Kon- 
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paru Zenchiku (1405—1468?), leader of a guild of n6 players.’ Later the citizens of Sakai 
would financially support I[kkyi’s efforts to revive the monastery Daitoku-ji, of which he 
became head abbot. Ikkyai must have had considerable spiritual influence in urban high 
society. 

Luxuries like the licentious bathing parties, for instance, were rejected in certain urban 
circles and this can be clearly connected to Ikkyi.® Rejection of luxury and ideals of re- 
straint, moreover, came to affect the appearance of the retreat at the back of the house. It 
turns into a veritable recluse hut in the case of Juk6, an associate of Ikkyi.? Murata Juk6 
(1423-1502) is largely known through seventeenth-century sources, where we also find a de- 
scription of his hut “Suki-an” (Poetic Spirit Hut). It was a reception room (zashik) four and 
a half mats large, which means roughly 7 meters square. Plain paper was pasted on the 
walls— but even this would be done away with in later retreats that showed the plain mud 
walls just as they were. The classical ideal of retreat in a remote mountain landscape — liv- 
ing the life of a recluse in order to attain enlightenment— became more popular through 
the teachings of Ikkyia and turned into something that could be practiced in the middle of 
the city. Juk6 also advocated the use of Japanese ceramics instead of imported wares for serv- 
ing tea and simple meals in the retreats. This pottery was of a simple unglazed make pro- 
duced for household use.!° The idea was taken up by others and in time came to constitute a 
distinctive aspect of the movement toward restraint. 

Reference to a notion of taste is found shortly after Juko’s time in relation to countryside 
retreats within the city itself. The retreat of S6shu was described by the nobleman Washinoo 
as having the “essence of the countryside” even though it was in the middle of the city. His 
words were quoted in an earlier chapter. In fact he continued: “He [Sdshu] is a leader of 
today’s taste (swki).” Other records similarly indicate that the popularity of the countryside 
retreat within the city was booming.'! The same concept of taste (suk?) is again applied — 
indicating that one was conscious of the fact that possessing a retreat was a surpassing merit 
of its owner which elevated him above the realities of everyday life. This may be easily un- 
derstood if we recall the actual appearance of a medieval city, which must have been dirty, 
dusty or muddy, and cramped as well. Within this mundane reality a little temporary retreat 
in which to cherish the beauty of restraint must indeed have been an almost surrealistic el- 
evation above the dirt of reality. 

We also find the pursuit of restraint with Takeno J66 from Sakai. J66 speaks of the ideal 
of restraint as “poverty” (wadi) in a letter he supposedly wrote to Rikya.'2 J63’s poverty and 
its material expression in the form of a recluse hut are more pronounced and closer to the 
modern idea of taste than we find in earlier men. His pursuit of restraint was even more an 
endeavor opposed to his reality, which was one of wealth and politics. That he was a wealthy 
dealer in leather and armor probably made him more sharply aware of the character of re- 
straint. J66 has the modern consciousness that men of taste are elevated above others. Sup- 
posedly he gave the following definition at an informal meeting: 
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Men of true taste (sukisha) and men of tea etiquette (chanoyésha) are different people. A 
man of tea etiquette is one who is good in preparing tea according to the proper proce- 
dures and who entertains his guests well at the tea meetings in the reception room; he has 
the meals well prepared and everything is pleasing to the palate. The man of true taste, on 
the other hand, is one who is sincerely devoted even if he serves only a simple meal when 
having guests, even if he prepares an inferior cup of tea. We call him the man of true taste 
because of his sincere devotion. 


The passage continues to relate true taste (sukz) to the Zen attitude and returns again to sin- 
cere devotion. It is clear from J66’s words that he considers the man of true taste superior, 
so I do not hesitate to translate sukisha as “man of true taste.” The word “suki” (taste) has an 
etymological relation with “suki” (to like). Thus the word “sukisha” has connotations of 
“lover-amateur.’!* In a more phenomenological way of interpretation one can also connect 
the meaning of “sz,” just as in English, to one’s taste in food.’ Matching different flavors 
to create a whole dish finds its parallel in the matching of tea implements, not only to each 
other, but also to the occasion—the time of year, the personality of the visiting guest, and 
so forth—in order to create a consistent atmosphere for the party. For J66 it was the re- 
straint of a simple meal and the deliberate modesty of an inferior cup of tea that posed a 
greater effort for him as a wealthy merchant; it does not surprise one that he connects it to 
the higher goals of sincere devotion and even Zen. 

A basic problem inherent in the idea of “a taste for simplicity” must also be mentioned. By 
and large, daily life was simple in those days. Men of true taste nevertheless took simplicity 
as the higher dimension of beauty. A certain kind of simplicity had therefore to be defined 
that was distinguished from everyday simplicity. This was necessary so that one could ele- 
vate this special simplicity above everyday reality in order to call it beautiful. Moreover this 
simplicity elevated the men of true taste above normal people, since only they could distin- 
guish such qualities. Taking pottery as an example, it is clear that not just any farmer's ves- 
sel could be considered beautiful. If that were the case, then any simple farmer would be a 
man of true taste. Standards, therefore, had to be established that would determine beauty 
within a specific kind of cultivated simplicity. 

A valuable report in this respect is given by the Portuguese Jesuit Jodo Rodrigues 
(1561?—1633), who was in Japan from 1577 to 1610 (KE/, vol. 6, p. 334). Moving in the high- 
est circles, he attended the tea meetings, already in a process of formalizing. He idealizes the 
Japanese men of true taste by attributing to them a faculty of intuitively discerning beauty in 
things used at the tea meetings. Rodrigues reports: 


From this practice of observing the relation and proportions of these things ... , the suk- 
isha [men of true taste, wk] obtain a higher degree of knowledge of things. This knowl- 
edge is concerned with certain more subtle and hidden qualities in things, all apart from 
their general aptitude and suitability for use in the tea meetings. Should this (knowledge, 
wk] be lacking, there is no means of discerning the other qualities of things, such as yowa: 
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(feeble, weak, slack), tsuyos (strong, stable), kata: (too strong —this is a defect), sunei (ac- 
tive, alert), nurui (tepid, feeble, lifeless), :yashii (lowly, base, mean), Redaka: (distinguished, 
dignified), etc... . Thus they distinguish genuine sunei (a quality very much in keeping 
with suki [true taste, wK]) from zyashiz, which is a defect; tsuyo: from katat; nurui or yowat 
from sinjona and kedakai. So they distinguish the natural qualities possessed by both nat- 
ural and artificial things, and not everybody is capable of such discernment.!® 


Rodrigues thus gives us insight into the qualities of beauty as they were discussed at the tea 
meetings.'” Here and there, moreover, Rodrigues offers interesting comments on garden art. 
He is struck, specifically, by the resemblance to nature of the gardens. He is one of the few 
Europeans who discovered this quality in Asian gardens long before William Chambers 
wrote his dissertation.'® Of more interest at this moment, however, is the evidence he gives 
that the taste for simplicity had affected garden art— above all the gardens at the teahouses. 
As for the plantations (bosques), he states that not just any tree can be used but only specific 
forms that are often obtained from remote regions. These are planted to form a little wood 
as if it were growing there naturally. “It costs huge amounts of money,” he notes. The pave- 
ment stones, even if they are not dressed and look crude, are very expensive. Rodrigues ex- 
plains that for these stones there are certain shapes, textures, and a specific artlessness— as 
if they were made by nature — and the stones in use should accord to narrow classifications. 
Again these stones are brought from faraway places and, after selection, bought for ex- 
traordinarily high prices (Ema et al. 1973, p. 614). Thus Rodrigues leaves us no doubt that 
the garden materials in use at the countryside retreats or teahouses were subject to the same 
discriminating qualities of beauty that went along with the taste for simplicity. Artlessness 
and naturalness were, around the turn of the century, so important and narrowly defined 
that such sought-after stones and trees could only be acquired by paying considerable sums 
of money. 


Creating New Values of Beauty 


The taste for simplicity as a heritage from medieval culture would prove to be a dead-end 
street. The search for simplicity in itself had its limitations, of course, as is shown in the ex- 
treme position of Rikyi. For his own residence he designed a tea pavilion with only one 
room of two-mat size, which means a building not even 4 meters square. This extreme sim- 
plicity was met with the comment “Rikyi’s tea etiquette (chayz) is like a bare tree in winter 
these days. It cannot be appreciated by ordinary people.” Otherwise it was stated that 
“Rikyi’s present style has no meaning except among real masters.”!? 

All the same, Rikyi had made a much more important discovery — namely that stan- 
dards of taste could be set or changed by himself. The same source treats this power with ad- 
miration: “As Rikyi is a famous master, he can turn mountains into valleys and east into 
west. Violating the laws of the tea etiquette, even freely created, his ideas are interesting.””° 
Rikyi’s production of new standards of beauty is likely to have brought him economic profit 
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as well. From the second half of the sixteenth century on there was a rising demand for ce- 
ramics and other utensils in use at the tea performances. Rikyi himself was involved in this 
commerce. The diary of a certain Eishun from Nara states: “In recent years Rikyi has pro- 
vided himself with tea utensils of a new type and sold them at high prices. Hideyoshi was fu- 
rious beyond all bounds, calling him the ultimate salesman-monk.”?! Thus the discovery of 
beauty —and establishing new standards for it— became an important occupation for the 
famous tea experts.”* The high reputation they had gained as connoisseurs and arbiters of 
taste gave them the necessary self-confidence to this end. 

The man who came to the fore as the leading figure in the tea world after Rikyii’s death 
was his outstanding disciple, the daimyo Furuta Oribe. In a previous chapter we examined 
Oribe’s notes on the tea garden. He was in fact the first military man to follow up Sakai’s tea 
men as a leader in matters of tea etiquette. We may presume that daimyos were more im- 
pressed by the aristocratic status of the taste for simplicity than by the beauty found in it. In 
any case, with the death of Rikya (d. 1591) and Hideyoshi (d. 1598) the taste for simplicity 
lost its champion and sponsor respectively. For Oribe the taste for simplicity had no exclu- 
sive position and the division between tea etiquette and true taste disappeared, at least for 
the time being.”? Within this new conception, which cannot be divorced from the general 
cultural background, Oribe must also be credited with a personal creative genius— though 
his taste for the exotic was in fact an expression of the extravagance fashionable in his time. 
Oribe had a keen interest in the Portuguese Jesuits, their culture, and their religion. His wife 
was from the Nakagawa family of Ibaraki, deeply involved with the Portuguese missionar- 
ies and the Christianity they had brought. Hosokawa Sansai (1563-1645), one of Oribe’s 
more important disciples, married a Japanese Christian woman known as Gracia (Haya- 
shiya and Murai 1980, pp. 306-307). The exotic costume and customs of the Portuguese 
form striking motifs in the works of art Oribe designed.” 

A tendency toward decadence — called “leaning” or “inclined” (Ratamuku) in contempo- 
rary records—finds expression in Oribe’s baroque taste for misshapen pottery. A record 
from 1612 states that “every year new asymmetric tea bowls fired in Seto were sent to Oribe 
in Kyoto.”” With regard to the tea garden, too, Oribe expresses his taste for the exotic. Al- 
though he never explicitly speaks of his own liking for the exotic, a great deal of evidence 
substantiates his preferences. His advice on lanterns, though cautious, is one example: “Put 
lanterns with their window toward the path and in sight when passing by. Although it is 
customary to have them standing straight up, you may also set them up a little slanting.” 
When stones are needed, he often explicitly advises the reader to use big rocks or colored 
ones with an expressive texture or lines. The sight (Ret) should be good, an idea of Oribe that 
we discussed earlier.”” To be sure, here and there the taste for simplicity emerges. Artlessness 
and naturalness, for instance, are valued when he recommends old stone lanterns with moss 
still growing on them or washbasins so worn as to be leaking (Ichino 1976, pp. 83-84). 

Most straightforwardly exotic is Oribe’s choice of planting material. Although he advises 
one to avoid trees with conspicuous fruits like the citrus species or the b:wa, even these may 
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be planted outside the tea garden to have them peering over the wall. His advice on the use 
of imported species is likewise flexible and not very dogmatic: 


In the inner and outer section of the tea garden you may plant imported exotic trees as 
well. Even if these are deciduous you can use them. Even if they bear fruit you can plant 
them. If they have flowers you may use these as decoration at a tea meeting; but do not use 
these flowering exotic plants in the tea garden if they bear fruit after that. Flowering ex- 
otic trees may only be planted if their flowers are small and not conspicuous. If they bear 
big flowers, you should not plant such exotic species. [Ichino 1976, p. 95] 


These exotic trees —“Chinese trees” in Oribe’s words (t6boku)— refer to a wide range of 
trees that had been imported.”8 With Oribe, therefore, we find a set of consistent preferences 
that may indeed be called taste, although he himself does not speak of it as such. He ex- 
presses this preference as an artist’s personal taste in garden art—a decisive development. 
Taste had developed from a faculty of discerning beauty into a faculty of discovering and es- 
tablishing new values of beauty (Tanaka 1971, p. 418). Nevertheless, this did not mean that 
gardens could be created freely. Oribe still had a limited conception of the tea garden. 


From Loneliness to Patina 


In dealing with the garden art of the early seventeenth century I have narrowed the focus 
of this work to the nobility in Kyoto. The present search into aspects of taste in garden art 
is likewise concerned with developments in Kyoto as we enter the seventeenth century. Par- 
ticular values of beauty came to be cherished in Kyoto, and it is tempting to relate this ten- 
dency to the political tensions between the shogunate’s government in Edo and the nobility 
in the old capital. This relation, however, is indirect. Irritation with the encroaching au- 
thority of the shogun’s central rule did not evoke straightforward political criticism. At first 
the reaction was an escapist attitude: Withdrawing from public life was considered an act of 
wisdom and refinement. Living life for art’s sake in solitary retreat meant a sublime eleva- 
tion above the mundane world of politics.” 

A significant and illustrative case is the retreat of Hon’ami KGetsu (1558-1637). This cal- 
ligrapher, potter, and man of the decorative arts was considered to be one of Oribe’s best dis- 
ciples. In 1615 the shogun granted land to him north of Kyoto. There he established a small 
settlement and surrounded himself with family members, artists, and craftsmen. Four Bud- 
dhist temples provided the basic means for living.*° Though the shogun granted the land, 
it is generally believed that it was in fact a mild kind of exile since the shogun said: “In the 
region along the roads leading from the north [Tanba] and east [Omi] to Kyoto, order is 
badly maintained. Robbers and street murderers can lie freely in ambush. Confiscate a lot of 
it and assign it [to KGetsu] as his new homeland.”?! 

All the same, KGetsu’s retreat became a thriving community of notable artists that was de- 
scribed by contemporary visitors as a delightful place.*? These two evaluations of KGetsu’s 
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retreat, of course, are diametrically opposed. Whereas the shogun spoke of bandits, for both 
residents and visitors it was a delightful place to which KGetsu readily withdrew. This 
self-determined attitude expressly opposing the military’s point of view is also noticeable in 
other aspects of Kyoto’s cultural climate. The emperor and his entourage, for instance, were 
dressed in fashionable Portuguese costume during their visit to the shogun’s Nijé castle in 
1626, at a time when xenophobic sentiments were already mounting among the daimyo 
elite.*3 One gets the impression that the nobility in Kyoto intentionally embraced ideas in art 
with which the daimyos were hardly familiar. Certainly a long tradition of aristocratic arts 
had developed at the imperial court since Heian times. It was a proud heritage that now 
found a new expression. The Tale of Genji formed an important source of inspiration. The 
horsetails that Go Mizunoo and his guests went picking in the garden with the flower beds 
were in fact among the early spring shoots that the Heian courtiers collected in the open 
fields. A whole chapter in the Tale of Genji takes this event as its theme.» 

An informative source on Kyoto’s cultural identity of these days is a collection of essays, 
Nigiwaigusa, published in 1682. On the garden at Katsura it relates how Prince Toshitada 
(1619— 1662, son of Toshihito) was inspired by the Tale of Genji when laying out the garden: 


He himself went many times to the place and engaged workmen to build various pavil- 
ions. He also had garden mounds built. Stones were placed and laid, and a dam was con- 
structed by means of which water was introduced from the Katsura River. 

The hues of cherry blossom, the songs of the birds, the mountain trees, the arrange- 
ment of the islands in the pond —all were strange and beautiful. He had Chinese-style 
boats constructed and launched them on the water. Page boys in Chinese costume with 
their hair tied up in the Chinese way took the helm and poled the boats around. The pur- 
ple of the wisteria on the trellis was reflected on the water. The yellow of the kerria (yam- 
abuk:) was spilling over the rocks at the shore. This was the height of its splendor. It 
looked just as it is described in the Tale of Genji. ... People who saw the place said with 


astonishment that it was just as though the glories of the past had reappeared in this 
world.” 


This is not an eyewitness account. Thus it does not necessarily give us reliable information 
on the appearance of the garden at the Katsura villa. But it does show what the people in 
Kyoto wanted to be reminded of. The memory of Heian glory was even more inspiring be- 
cause at that time the court was displaced by the early medieval rise of the military in Ka- 
makura, and one felt that history was repeating itself. The heroes of KGetsu and other mem- 
bers of the elite were the famous classical literati, emperors, and nobles who had retreated 
from worldly life under the growing pressure of the early medieval political situation.*® 
KGetsu published, for instance, an edition of Kamo no Chémei’s account of his Ten-Foot- 
Square Hut in his own block-printed version. (A section of this work was quoted earlier.) 
Chémei was one of those who withdrew to cultivate his mind after political troubles. The 
reedition of this classic inspired others to build retreats and cultivate a sagelike behavior (see 
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Plate 22). An interesting case is that of Chdandé6, an alias of Kubo Gondayai (1571 —1640).*” 
Reusing old timber from a demolished temple, Chéand6 built himself a recluse hut slightly 
more than 2 meters square. He was a close friend of Kobori Enshi and asked him to write 
a poetic motif on a wooden board to hang over the entrance of his hut. Enshi, complying 
with his wish, wrote down the word “Chdéan,’ from which Kubo Gondayi would take his 
alias. Asked about the idea behind this, Enshi replied laughingly: 


Chomei of olden days was an erudite and bright intellectual. That is why he had the word 
“met” [bright] in his name. You don’t know anything, your mind is dark. But since you 
have a passion for a [dark] little hut, I took the “Cho” [of Chémei] and added “an” [dark- 
ness] instead to capture the feeling of you and your hut.*® 


The developing ideal of the retreat clearly turned to the classical model of Chémei’s days. 
But there was a longing for another time gone by, as well, one not as remote as the Heian pe- 
riod. The other regressive tendency turned to the merchant's culture of the sixteenth century 
when the citizens were still the proud bearers of their own culture. It takes form in an en- 
thusiastic Rikyd revival and a practicing of tea etiquette in its more extreme forms of sim- 
plicity. In these days the Seven Outstanding Disciples of Rikyi were appointed and lineages 
of teachers and disciples were drafted. Takeno J66 and Murata Juk6 were considered to be 
the founders of the tea etiquette.*? They became the focus of attention, and the teachings 
they supposedly wished to have transmitted to future generations were now written down, 
compiled, and even commercially edited in manuals on the tea ceremony. And in tea gar- 
dens, too, one notices a regression to the days of J66 and Juk6. A return to simplicity was ad- 
vocated in a manuscript with an impressive title: “The Greater Meaning of the Way of 
Taste.” It has a falsified colophon stating that Rikya wrote it in 1585,” but it must actually 
date from somewhere in the first decades of the sixteenth century. It states that JO3 and Juk6 
advised the following for the tea garden: 


Regarding the appearance of the garden in front of the little four-and-a-half-mat room: 
You should not plant anything or place any stones. Do not spread out decorative sand. 
You must not lay down pebble stones. This is because the eyes of the visitors should not 
be distracted, so that they can concentrate on the tea and give their whole mind to the pre- 
cious implements. [My translation from Horiguchi and Inagaki 1962, p. 160.] 


Exactly the same phrase appears in related documents in a commercially edited manual on 
matters of tea called Hermit’s Grove (1612).*' This spartan attitude toward the design of the 
tea garden was not followed literally, but it formed a strong impetus to do away with several 
of the most exotic ideas Oribe had introduced. Generally speaking simplicity, seen in re- 
striction of color and size, became a main theme. The appeal of the late medieval simplic- 
ity was greatly heightened because it was tied up with the sad: quality of the Heian lyrical 
poetry of the imperial court. This classical beauty of colorless and withered loneliness ac- 
corded well with the search for simplicity. A seventeenth-century work titled Nampdroku 
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contains notes supposedly written by a disciple of Rikya; it was “rediscovered” half a century 
later, though, and edited in 1686.*7 This Namporoku illustrates the tea etiquette in J60’s ver- 
sion— the poverty taste (wabi)—with a classical Heian lyric of the sabi type: 


miwataseba In this wide landscape 

hana mo momijimo __ I see no cherry blossoms 
nakarikeri and no crimson leaves— 

ura no tomoya no evening in autumn over 

aki no yigure a straw-thatched hut by the bay. 


Then follows a comment on this poem: 


The cherry blossoms and the crimson leaves may be compared to the decorativeness of the 
formal tea etiquette of the reading room. But if one looks intently at them, one under- 
stands the realm of true Simplicity, which is the idea of the straw-thatched hut by the bay. 
But someone who does not know the cherry blossoms and the crimson leaves is precluded 
from living in that hut. Only by intensively looking at the gorgeous cherries and autumn 
leaves can one come to appreciate the colorless loneliness of this hut. This is the true heart 
of tea.“ 


In passing we may also note that this passage refers to the traditional division that distin- 
guished between an etiquette-oriented version of tea and a true way of practicing tea called 
simplicity. It is quoted here because it shows how the classical literary beauty of sabi came 
to be connected with the search for simplicity in tea etiquette.*? The same Namporoku pre- 
sents an even more straightforward example. It applies J66’s idea of a taste for poverty (wad) 
directly to the worn and weathered texture of architectural materials (Uehara 1983, p. 57): 
“For all tea buildings, waiting benches, and the like, to evoke wadi, old beams, old bamboo, 
and so forth are used. But for the details of the privy, although these should express wadi, 
new and clean materials are used.” Here we see why Chéand6 reused old beams of a tem- 
ple when he built his 2-meter-square hut. 

Enshi himself linked the classical literary ideals of the seasons and sai loneliness to the 
tea etiquette: “In spring a veil of mist; in summer the cuckoo hidden in lush foliage; in au- 
tumn the sky at dusk that tops all feelings of loneliness; in winter the morning twilight on 
a day with snow; all this brings truly the atmosphere of the tea etiquette.’* In Enshii’s days 
sabi—the Heian loneliness— came to indicate a weathered quality on the surface of mate- 
rials or details used in architecture or garden art. Naturally, of all gardens this was most 
strongly expressed in the tea garden. Kuwayama Sakon (Sdsen, 1559— 1632), who had stud- 
ied tea with Rikyii’s son Doan (1546-1607) and in turn had taught Katagiri Sekishi, was 
questioned about the essence of the tea etiquette in Rikyii’s time. He responded with a clas- 
sical lyric of the sabi type: 


kashi no ha no Fallen oak tree leaves 
momijinukarani _are not as crimson maples, 
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chiritsumoru in thick heaps they lie, 
okuyamadera no _ the loneliness of a path 
michi no sabishisa _ to a temple deep in the mountains.*” 


With Oribe —and posthumously attributed to Rikyi— the idea of using fallen leaves or 
pine needles as ground cover in the tea garden became an important point in the treatises on 
the garden’s details: 


Cover the ground below the plantings with grass, or plant low types of bamboo of which 
you trim the tips that stick out; it looks as if straw mats are spread out. Otherwise cover 
it all with pine needles and spread these thickly. The boundary line between places with 
and without needles should be as sharply drawn as a carpenter’s line. There are many pos- 
sible designs for the alignment, as well as the choice where to spread needles and where 
not. It would be a difficult task to write it all down.” 


And in the course of the century it is straightforwardly presented, not just as a design idea, 
but explicitly to evoke the poetic atmosphere of the path leading to a temple deep in the 
mountains: 


Spreading pine needles in the tea garden should appear as it does in nature. It is perfectly 
all right to mix them with leaves of the oak. Then it is as: “Fallen oak tree leaves are not 
as crimson maples, in thick heaps they lie, the loneliness of a path to a temple deep in the 
mountains.”*? 


Thus wadi and sabi became qualities of a beauty that could be produced. The idea is not only 
found with spreading leaves or reusing old timber when building a teahouse; it also applied 
to stepping stones and stone lanterns. Several stone lanterns in the gardens of the Katsura 
villa are made from Tejima stone. This type of stone weathers so quickly that lanterns have 
to be replaced after twenty or thirty years. The garden manager keeps identically cut stone 
lanterns for many years in a yard at the back of the palace so that broken lanterns can be re- 
placed with nicely weathered ones. The same type of stone was used for the two staircases 
leading from the waterfront to the Shdi-ken teahouse in this garden. The steps are now so 
weathered they are almost overgrown by moss.” Coincidentally the Japanese word for rust 
is also pronounced “saé1.” This association greatly strengthened the new meaning of patina 
the word took on in the design theory of the garden and architecture of teahouses.*! 

With the heritage of Oribe’s day when taste began to be viewed as a creative faculty, the 
earlier taste for simplicity developed into a taste that could discover new qualities of rustic 
beauty. Poetic ideals of beauty could now be used consciously in garden design, as the eight- 
bridge theme illustrates. (See Figure 55 and Plates 23 and 24.) This simplicity was not, how- 
ever, the same as the West’s early-twentieth-century beauty of reason that rid architecture of 
unnecessary nonfunctional decoration.” It was, on the contrary, a fictitious kind of irrational 
beauty: a set standard of constraint within which men of taste strove to show the most ele- 
vated achievements in simplicity.” 
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Creativity 


The intentional creation of new values of beauty —as found in Oribe or in the sabi idea — 
is a modern and intellectual aspect of aesthetics that is not unrelated to a general enlighten- 
ment of society. It is found at first in Kyoto. The tensions between the shogunate govern- 
ment and the imperial court fostered pursuits of taste and accordingly favored the search for 
new values of beauty. Among the aesthetes, discovering new ideas of beauty came to func- 
tion as a token of true refinement. Newly created beauty came to compensate for mere sim- 
plicity. 

An awareness of creativity as an elevated form of refinement first appeared in the late 
1580s when Rikya was still alive: 


One who knows how to pass judgment on utensils and also performs well at tea meetings 
and lives by teaching the ways of tea is called a man of tea etiquette. But the few among 
them who never use any conspicuous utensil and possess the three qualities of determined 
devotion, creativity, and distinction achieved—these will be tea men of the taste for 
simplicity.” 


Creativity was one of the determining traits that elevated a man above the common expert 
on etiquette. In this it even characterized the understanding of simplicity. A display of cre- 
ativity demonstrated that simplicity was a matter of taste and not of a lack of means. To be 
sure, creativity demanded financial resources. Earlier we noted how Oribe prescribed that 
tearooms be remodeled for every new tea meeting. It was in fact necessary to arrange a dif- 
ferent setting for every meeting to show a true intent of hospitality. It was bad manners to 
use the same utensils over and over for the same guest. Thus one required a wide range of 
simple (but expensive) implements. By extension, original creativity was esteemed for food 
prepared or flowers arranged at the tea meetings.» The origin of the high value placed on 
creativity is therefore found in the world of tea etiquette. 

But creativity or originality (s¢ku:) was a notion with a wider meaning. This is evident in 
the way the word is used by Anrakuan Sakuden (1554-1642). This man reportedly associ- 
ated with Kobori Enshi, Konchi-in’s priest Siden, and others. He relates the following 
anecdote: 


A man of originality called the dog he kept Twenty-Four. When asked for whatever rea- 
son that might be, he said: Because he is white! [Shiroku, meaning not only white but also 
4 (shi) times 6 (roku), which equals 24, wx.}°6 


Originality meant escaping from conventional frames of understanding and making the un- 
expected association. And in records on gardens conceived by men of taste we come across 
personal creativity. Again it is unconventionality that is most striking. Several instances 
show that Enshi, for instance, had problems getting his original designs accepted by the 
shoguns. Shogun Tokugawa Hidetada (1579-1632) disapproved of the originality of 
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Enshii’s architecture. And within the shogunal castle in Edo, a garden designed by Enshi 
did not comply with the wishes of Hidetada’s successor Iemitsu (1604—1651).*” 

Without fully embarking on a theoretical discussion of the creative act, we may briefly 
state that it is the abandoning of conventional connections found in the ordinary view of the 
world and their replacement by new associations. The creative act is an act of reinterpreta- 
tion (Arnheim 1966, pp. 296-297). The foundations on which this present-day definition re- 
lies are found largely in a late-sixteenth-century definition of creativity as well: 


Creativity is complete devotion to new things. Learning from the accomplishments in 
form attained by our predecessors, one must invent in a way that accords with this time. 


Learning from past conventions, one should invent (reinterpret) to create new forms that 
suit the times. Thus defined, one gains a clear idea of the early modern act of creation 
through an analysis of some of the gardens discussed so far. 

The creativity of the design of the garden with eight bridges relies on the interpretation 
of a classical literary theme. This interpretation is new because of the eight different bridges 
that were literally built in this garden. In the garden of Entsii-ji with its borrowed scenery, 
the reinterpretation was of a quite different nature. Standing at the entrance to the temple 
one can see the range of hills, without the garden as foreground, as it must have been viewed 
by the designer. He decided to borrow (reinterpret) the scene of Mount Hiei as a garden 
form. This he emphasized by placing the massive Banda Stone, the shape of which repeated 
Mount Hiei, as a form in the garden. The hedge underlined the distant view. Through these 
compositional techniques the natural mountain became reinterpreted as a painting-like 
view standing upright at the far end of the garden. 

The creativity of borrowing scenery is in fact the reinterpretation of a natural scene as an 
artificial form: a shape that serves as part of the garden scenery. A short anecdote about 
Enshii’s advice on a daimyo’s garden on the shore of Lake Biwa explicitly mentions this 
technique of creating: 


When daimyo Chinagon was in Kyoto with his attendants, a tea party was to be held in 
his house at Otsu. The guests were expected to arrive in the near future, and among the 
preparations he had given orders that a garden with hills and a stream should be made. 
It happened that Kobori Enshi was in Otsu, and although the daimyo was absent some- 
one showed Enshii the garden. Seeing it he said: “For the grand style of a daimyo, this is 
a petty garden. One cannot even see the magnificent mountains and the vast lake.” Some 
servants heard this and when the lord returned they immediately informed him of 
Enshi’s opinion. Hearing it daimyo Chinagon burst out in laughter: “Indeed, he is 
right!” And he had the little hillocks removed, and incidentally he had the wall opposite 
the reception room reconstructed so that a section in the middle remained cut out. And 
in this little opening he ordered a lattice frame to be placed so that one could view the 
lake, Mount Hiei, Karasaki, and Mount Mikami in one glance. Then he invited Enshi. 
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When Enshi saw it, he clapped his hands: “This is indeed a lordly garden! Real moun- 
tains and water are summoned to present the garden form.” Thus he praised it and went 


back home.” 


The technique of borrowing a view was a reinterpretation of natural scenery. Real moun- 
tains had to be summoned to represent the hillocks of a garden scene. A stream was to be re- 
placed by Lake Biwa. 

Reinterpretation, though of quite different things, lies behind the design of the garden at 
Konchi-in as well. Here the A6rai legend was reinterpreted. The legend had already gained 
a long pedigree in the tradition of garden art at that time, but the word “Adraz” and refer- 
ences to the legend had always indicated vague ideas of beauty when expressing appreciation 
of a view. In the garden of Konchi-in the shapes of a turtle and a crane were literally mod- 
eled in rock, referring to a paradise beyond, which was a new idea. The designer further 
brought the paradisiacal afterworld of Aérai in connection with the soul of the departed 
shogun. 

The sudden appearance of new garden forms in the early modern period was therefore 
the result of creativity in the modern sense. Forms were achieved by associating and rein- 
terpreting conventional themes, ideas, and images. The liberal artistic climate in Kyoto was 
such that old conventions could be reviewed; the elite that was forced to engage in learning 
and the arts possessed the intellectual capacities and the self-confidence to reinterpret and 
invent new forms. The constraints of simplicity led to an elevated status of creativity as a 
personal capacity. Now it is clear why borrowed scenery became such a popular design tech- 
nique in this age of inordinate stress on creativity. Borrowed scenery allows for the overlay- 
ing of more than one scene — scenes that can be made to relate to each other in form or even 
in poetic interpretation. Viewing such a garden scene one could ruminate on the reinter- 
pretation as it was planned by the designer and experience the joy of originality in his dis- 
covery once more. 


Creativity Within Simplicity: Koh6-an 

Not only the creation but also the appreciation of the new gardens required an understand- 
ing of such associations and interpretations. Here I want to discuss the gardens at Koh6-an, 
the place where Enshii intended to live after his retirement. The designs of this early mod- 
ern retreat and its gardens show how simplicity could be elevated from a mere predilection 
to an intellectual tour de force of associations and interpretations. 

Kobori Enshi founded Kohé-an initially as a family chapel in 1612. Thirty years later it 
was decided to move it to a more spacious site. This might well have been an outcome of 
Enshi’s quickly developing career as a commissioner and his spreading fame as a man of 
taste, which required a more becoming place of worship (Hisatsune 1969, j6kan, pp. 265— 
277). On the new site Koh6é-an was rebuilt as a subtemple of the Daitoku-ji monastery and 
laid out as an extensive complex with many annex rooms. In the year the building started, 
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the head priest who had managed the chapel since its founding died. Enshi had departed to 
Edo the year before and only returned to Kyoto three years later in the spring of 1645. Less 
than two years later Enshi himself passed away. Enshi’s nephew, the priest Koun Soryi 
(1599-1679), had taken care of the temple since the death of the first head priest and the 
temple’s construction was completed the year after Enshii’s death. Altogether the building 
had taken six years. 

The whole complex was destroyed by fire in 1793. The head priest of those days then de- 
voted himself to the reconstruction of the temple, for which he could rely on strong finan- 
cial support. One wanted to copy as closely as possible the situation as it had been before. 
Enshi’s fame was renowned at the end of the eighteenth century. But faithful reconstruction 
had its limits. Architectural drawings showing the old situation were few, and one of the lost 
buildings was replaced by a hall from another subtemple that is likely to have been of a dif- 
ferent shape and size. Nevertheless a high level of elegance was achieved in the buildings 
and gardens— as one may see at present. 

To what extent does the present scenery reflect Enshi’s personal ideas? He was hardly 
present at the time of construction and the whole enterprise was rebuilt after that. The 
stonework in the gardens will hardly have been affected by the fire, however, and it is likely 
that the gardens as a whole could be reconstructed more or less faithfully. A closer look into 
the history of the construction in the 1640s reveals that the building and supervising were, as 
usual, done by others working for Enshi. Kobori Gonzaemon, fourth son of Enshi, did 
most of the supervising. Gonzaemon studied matters of tea with his father, and even if he 
did not receive detailed instructions he would have known his father’s preferences. The six 
years spent on the building is unusually long. Most likely Enshi employed the constructors 
and carpenters who usually worked for him on public projects and had them construct his 
private KohG-an in their spare time. As with the other works discussed here to which 
Enshi’s name is connected, we may therefore conclude that although the design is his in 
conception, the details of execution must be attributed to others working for him. 

Within the subtemple Koho-an several gardens adjoin the buildings, sometimes sepa- 
rated by walls or screening plantations (Figure 68). I want to discuss two of these here. One 
is the garden in front of the main hall; the other forms the approach to a tearoom at the back 
of the complex. The garden at the main hall faces south—as in most subtemple layouts. It 
is basically a bare yard roughly 22 by 7 meters (see Plate 25). The ground consists of stamped 
earth with here and there patches of moss. At the south side this area is enclosed by a double 
hedge in between which low trees are planted. The hedge in front is about go centimeters 
high; the one at the back is about 120 centimeters. On the far left the double hedge abuts a 
wooden gate with a peculiarly curved roof. In former times one could get a view of a nearby 
hilltop over the hedge. This little natural hill somewhat resembles the hull of a ship float- 
ing alone in the otherwise flat plain from which it suddenly pops up. From olden times it is 
therefore known as Funaokayama (Boat Hill).© There can be no doubt that Boat Hill played 
an important part in the view from the main hall. The view of the hill in the plain would 
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have been strongly enforced by the double hedge, which will have served as a middle ground 
in the borrowed view (Figure 69). The view is now blocked by trees that stand on the neigh- 
boring graveyard, where a tombstone dedicated to Enshii can be found. 

Clearly the extreme simplicity of this garden forms an expression of early modern Kyoto 
taste. More needs to be said, however, to convey the creativity of its design. One clue is the 
name: Kohé-an. Like the word “Chéan” that Enshi applied to Choando’s recluse hut, 
Kohé-an too is a play on words, though a little more intricate. First of all, “koko” means “a 
solitary peak,” though written with a different character for “hd.” This relates, of course, to 
the solitary Boat Hill and, in a more allusive sense, probably to Enshi himself, famous but 
pathetically alone in his late sixties. Apart from its literal meaning, “orphan,” the character 
“ko” means desolate, lonely, far away. It is also used to designate the desolate and lonely 


fisherman in his little boat—one of the favorite themes in the ink paintings of Song China 


and late medieval Japan.®! The colorless qualities of such ink paintings and the desolation of 
its themes were highly valued aspects of beauty among the early modern elite. In other 
buildings and parts of the gardens of Koh6-an one finds similar allusions to vast lake 
scenery, boats, and the fisherman’s life. Take, for example, the tearoom to which the motif 
Bosen is applied. “Bosen” means literally “to forget the weir”—a catchphrase from a Chi- 
nese classic which warns that after attaining one’s goal (fish) one often forgets the means by 
which it was procured.” This proverb must have possessed a profound meaning for Enshi, 
who rose from a villager’s family to the foremost position in matters of taste, advising 
shogun and emperor alike. Thus the weir indicates Enshi’s roots and early career and is a 
reminder also of his childhood landscape. Weirs of bamboo form a typical scenic detail of the 
vast expanse of water of Lake Biwa. To be sure, at the back of the approach to the Bosen tea- 
room lies another garden that alludes to the celebrated scenery along the shores of Lake 
Biwa, where Enshii’s childhood village was located. The approach to the Bosen tearoom is, 
like the south garden of the main hall, extremely simple in design. An old map drawn be- 
fore the late-eighteenth-century devastating fire gives exactly the same situation viewed 
today, so that we see at present the original composition (Figure 70).© 
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Figure 69. Sketch recon- 
structing the appear- 
ance of the garden at 
Koh6-an's main hall be- 
fore the trees grew too 
tall and blocked the view 
over Boat Hill. (Sketch 
by author.) 


Figure 70.An old map 
(dating from before the 
|793 fire) showing the 
approach of stepping 
ma & stones that lead to the 
4 Bdosen tearoom. Mori 
fit (1966) speaks of the 
big plan as a design sketch 
> a —drawn, therefore, be- 
al fore construction of 
22h the garden in the mid- 
seventeenth century. 
(From Mori 1966, ill. 43.) 


A line of stepping stones leads past a stone lantern of unusual shape (it consists partly of 
grave stones) and past a standing washbasin to a big stone that serves as step to the wooden 
veranda’s lower wooden step. In appearance, therefore, it is exactly as simple as the ap- 
proaches to the tea parlors found in the late medieval merchant towns— pointing once 
again to the revival of the merchant’s tea culture in these days. Crouching through the open- 
ing under the hanging paper screens, one enters the tearoom. Then, looking back, one gets 
a partly shielded view of the garden through the opening under the screens (Figure 71). 
When one squats down, the wooden step below disappears from sight. The simple arrange- 
ment of basin and lantern is screened off at the back with some shrubs. 

Beyond this lies the garden modeled on the celebrated scenes of Lake Biwa. Late in the 
afternoon, the oncoming rays of sunlight enliven this scene as the opening faces west and the 
opaque paper screens light up. When the sun becomes too hot, rush mats can be hung from 
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Figure 71. Sketch show- 
ing the partly screened 
view from the garden 
when looking from the 
tearoom. The screens 
are It up by the sun on 
a summer afternoon. 
(Sketch by author, 

2 November 1982.) 


Figure 72. The composi- 
tion of the garden and 
architecture at the 
—, cae, | em sewcon sone 
sg Ah ae / ~~ \ , an afternoon in a fisher- 
=a man’s boat on Lake 


—————— —_ 


Biwa. (Sketch by author.) 


the edge of the roof in front of the screens. Together with the light that, reflecting on the 
bluish-black pebbles at the foot of the lantern, comes through the opening below, the whole 
interior is warmly lit. Bluish pebbles in early modern gardens usually refer to vast expanses 
of water. Thus, returning to the Koh theme, a final allusion becomes clear. The little fisher- 
man’s boat in the standard ink painting is usually roofed, and rush mats can be hung down 
from the ledges to cover the openings when the sun beats down on a summer afternoon. The 
whole Bésen tearoom and its lighting effectively evoke an afternoon on the lake (Figure 72). 
The garden that represents Lake Biwa lies in fact in the distance, and one can imagine 
Enshi with a cup of strong tea dreaming of his younger years at the weir when Kyoto was 


still far beyond the lake. 
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NOTES 


Introduction 


1. See Shirahata (1994), Shimazawa (1996), and 
Tanaka (1997) with bibliographies. 

2. See Kashioka and Ogisu (1997) for a survey of 
the history of horticulture. 

3. See Takei and Amasaki (1998, pp. 155—157) 
for a short comment on Edo-period garden books. 

4. See Amasaki (1990; 1992) on Ogawa Jihei; see 
Shigemori (1964; 1976) on Shigemori Mirei. 


Part One: Themes 
Chapter One: The Heian Period 


1. For a general idea of the cultural history of 
Heian Japan see Sansom (1943, p. 185 ff.) or Ienaga 
(1979, pp. 55—79; based on a translation of Ienaga 
1959, pp. 76-109) or more recently Varley (1974, 
pp. 32-54). For an excellent idea of life in those 
times see Morris (1978) or Morris (1967), a well- 
annotated translation of The Pillow Book (Makura 
s6shi, ca. 1002), a diary of the courtly lady Sei 
Shénagon. See the chapter “Kyoto as Historical 
Background” in Hall and Mass (1974, p. 3 ff.) on 
the imperial government of the Heian period. 

2. Poems were recorded in a few anthologies. 
Most noted are the Man’ydshu, (mid-eighth cen- 
tury), a classic in the later Heian period, and the 
Kokinsha (early tenth century). The Man’yésha has 
been translated in several Western languages; for 
part of it in English see Levy (1981). See also The 
Nippon Gakujutsu Shinkékai Translation of One 
Thousand Poems (1969). Prose literature reaches its 
climax later than poetry. Sansom (1943, p. 233) sees 
the early Heian period as an “assimilative” phase in 
which there was a desire “to survey and ponder the 
learning already acquired” in the Nara period 
when Chinese culture had been imported on a large 
scale. Thus historic compilations and anthologies of 
verse precede the free written forms of poetry and 


the still later novels and diaries. Without doubt the 
most important work of prose in Heian literature is 
the Tale of Genji (Genji monogatari), a story of 
fictional Prince Genji and his relatives. It was writ- 
ten around the year 1000 by a courtly lady named 
Murasaki Shikibu; I used as reference the transla- 
tion of Seidensticker (1982). Another translation, 
more flowing and sometimes too flowery, is Waley 
(1927—1933). Translations have appeared also in 
German and French. Another key work of litera- 
ture 1s The Pillow Book (Morris 1967); see note 1. 
Further one may read the translation of the Kageréd 
nikki diary (Seidensticker 1973) or Omori and Doi 
(1920), which contains translations of the Sarashina 
diary as well as the diaries of Murasaki Shikibu and 
Izumi Shikibu. For the Tale of Genji I have checked 
the original Japanese as given in NKBT (1966, vols. 
14—18). See also McCullough (1977), who says that 
Seidensticker's translation, because of its “crisp” use 
of language, better reflects the vanity of human ex- 
istence than Waley’s translation. Vanity of existence 
and poetic melancholy are central literary qualities 
in Heian literature. An interesting problem is the 
translating of the old Japanese, which has been 
called “transformation from one language and 
mind-set into another” in Hall (1983, p. 1); see also 
Keene (1971, p. 322 ff.). 

3. See Seidensticker (1982, p. 962) for an exam- 
ple. The poetic themes, even the paper and hand- 
writing, had to match the occasion. See also p. 628 
or the following poem on p. 377: “Garlands in my 
hair, warm sun to melt the frost, / So very long ago. 
It seems like yesterday.” The poem is followed by 
information on how it was presented: “The blue 
paper was the blue of the dancer’s dress, and the 
hand, subtly shaded in a cursive style to conceal the 
identity of the writer, was better than one would 
have expected from so modest a rank.” For an ex- 
cellent study on Heian courtly poetry and its im- 


plied meanings see Brower and Miner (1961). The 
“image of sakura” in Wallace (1998, pp. 7—11) is an- 
other good example. 

4. These yearly ceremonies find their origin in 
folk rituals concerned with the agricultural cycles 
of the year and in Chinese court observances that 
reinforced the emperor’s mandate to rule. In China 
this was a mandate obtained from heaven. Such a 
superhuman legitimation of ruling did not exist in 
Japan, but the Chinese rites were taken up by the 
early Japanese emperors as well. By the later Heian 
period these ceremonial rites had become an inte- 
gral part of everyday life, without much reference 
to their original meaning. See Morris (1978, pp. 
154—165), where most of the festivals are men- 
tioned and some of their implications are discussed. 
For the history of garden art of the period I have re- 
lied largely on Mori (1945), a standard work. The 
research in his book forms the basis of more easily 
read texts such as Mori (1986) and Mori (1984). This 
last source is a concise encyclopedic organization of 
all Mori’s research on Japan’s garden history. In de- 
tails, though, it has some minor mistakes. 


Chapter Two: Palace Gardens 


1. For a fundamental study on this palace see Ota 
(1941), where the writer conjectures a plan of the 
palace by scrutinizing contemporary records of the 
Fujiwara clan. The garden details in Ota’s drawing 
were represented in many of the redrawn versions 
of his plan by other authors. The palace is men- 
tioned in Paine and Soper (1981, p. 343). Mori 
(1945, pp. 461-483) offers an artist’s impression to 
illustrate the appearance of a Heian-period palace, 
based also on his own extensive research. Mor'’s pic- 
ture appears in the appendix of Seidensticker (1973, 
p. 204). The palace is shown also in certain scroll 
paintings that are believed to be faithful copies of 
Heian-period originals. See Mori (1945, ills. 87-0) 
showing four sections of the Nenjé gydji emaki 
scroll on which the Tésanjdden palace is depicted 
(see also my Figure 7). 

2. See Mori (1962a, p. 12) on natural features and 
how they were used in the garden; see also p. 13, ill. 
3, for a section of the Nenj# gydji emaki scroll on 
which part of the Tdsanjéden palace garden is seen, 
showing the natural hill with the spring. 

3. Important guests entered through the west gate 
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for a formal reception. Informal visitors entered 
through the east gate. Visiting procedures and the 
garden’s function are discussed in detail in Moto- 
naka (1994, pp. 103-109). The Sakuterk: text, which | 
discuss extensively in later sections, relates the com- 
position of certain garden details to the seat of honor 
(kamiza or hare); its location was a matter of great 
concern. See the Sakute:ki passage in Mori (1986, p. 
56) or Shimoyama (1976, p. 12). See also Ota (1975, 
pp. 24-25), which explains how the seat of honor 
generates an asymmetric spatial organization. 

4. See Seidensticker (1982, p. 109 [VKBT 1966, 
vol. 14, p. 228], and p. 654 [VKBT 1966, vol. 17, p. 
49]), which speaks of the white sand cover. White 
sand must have created unpleasant glare on a bright 
sunny day. But it must have been very effective ona 
moonlit night, giving a fairylike reflection of the 
moonlight. Moonlight in the garden stirred the ro- 
mantic feelings of the Heian nobles. Mori (1945, pp. 
174-177) makes no mention of white sand when 
discussing the Heian appreciation of moonlight in 
the garden. 

5. The term “nosuji” is misinterpreted in some 
French sources: Rambach and Rambach (1973, p. 
55), for example, give a confused explanation of no- 
sujt as lines along which energy is moved. The term 
is confused in Vieillard-Baron (1997, pp. 20—21), as 
well, although clearly explained in an accompany- 
ing footnote with reference to Egami (1963, p. 913). 
The Sansui manual, discussed in Part Two of this 
work, defined the term clearly in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. See also Mori (1984, p. 16). 

6. The scene as a whole conveys the mood of the 
people in it. The tilted angles of the buildings, as 
well as the trees and plants in the garden, suggest 
the emotions of the people depicted in the scene. 
See Mason (1980) and Murase (1983, p. 12); both 
elaborate on Soper (1955), who discusses the late- 
Heian (twelfth-century) scroll Genj: monogatari 
emaki, kept in the Tokugawa Museum. 

7. The scroll Komakurabe gy6ké emaki was 
painted sometime in the fourteenth century. At 
present it is in the Kubos6 Memorial Museum of 
Art, Izumi, Osaka prefecture. To give an indication 
of the format of such hand scrolls, this one is 34 cen- 
timeters high and, unrolled, 382 centimeters long. 
It depicts the twenty-third chapter, “Koma kurabe” 
of the epic Tales of Glory (Eiga monogatari) that 
recorded the life of Fujiwara Michinaga. Though 


painted later, the moment of action in the painting 
is late Heian. See Kyéto kokuritsu hakubutsukan 
(1987, item 62, pp. 36-37 and 188). See also 
Akiyama (1968, ill. 63, pp. 802-82, with comment 
On p. 109). 

8. The music was the monotonous court music 
still performed at many a festival in Kyoto. At the 
end of a picture contest described in chapter 17 of 
the Tale of Genji (Seidensticker 1982, p. 316), many 
kinds of instruments are brought out and the no- 
bles, some of them drunk, start playing music. On 
many occasions in the Tale music is made: It formed 
an important part of the beautiful world of the 
courtly nobility. 

g. Motonaka (1994, pp. 241, 243, 247—248) exten- 
sively discusses the models of birds such as parrots, 
phoenixes, and ducks that decorated the gardens of 
H6jo-ji and BydédG-in—like the artificial lotus 
flowers set floating on the garden pond together 
with floating votive lights. See also Tamura (1964). 
Hida (1999, p. 146) adds that the white chrysanthe- 
mums were temporarily planted as a decoration for 
the occasion. 

10. The Nenjii gydji emaki scroll is a late copy of 
a twelfth-century original. Among scholars of Ja- 
pan’s history of architecture it is valued as an im- 
portant source illustrating architectural details. See, 
for instance, Nihon kenchiku gakkai (1980, p. 35, 
with comment on p. 126). 

11. The main halls of historical palaces in Korea 
have two rows of stone markers lining both sides of 
a paved entrance that leads to the stairs of the hall. 
Government officials lined up, in order of rank, in 
front of these markers. See the series on the Korean 
palaces edited by Youl Hwa Dang Publishing 
Company (late 1980s). Consider, for instance, the 
markers in front of Chunghwajon Hall of the Tok- 
sugung palace. Such markers were never found at 
Japanese palaces. They must stand in relation to the 
meritocratic character of Korean governments, 
which made rank a formalized matter of greater 
weight than in Japan’s oligarchy. In the illustration 
shown here (Figure 7) the feudal lords line up in 
two rows, but without further indication of their 
ranks. 

12. The garden text Sakuteiki says about garden 
ponds: “If you build an island, the usual arrange- 
ment is to bring the edge of the island toward the 
middle, facing the main hall, and to provide space 


for the musician’s stage (gakuya) toward the far side 
of the island” (Shimoyama 1976, p. 2). This edge of 
the island faces the hall in an axial arrangement 
(Tatara 1998). The section shows that the island was 
used as a stage for musicians playing in front of the 
main hall. 

13. The painting contains many idiomatic 
themes of art— for instance, the falcon hunters at 
the gate discussing the merits of their birds, a theme 
that suggests winter. Such associative themes con- 
cerning plant material or rock arrangements were 
readily used in garden design. The abundance of 
such idioms in this scroll painting makes it more 
than a little fantastic. 

14. See other sections of the Kasuga gongen kenki 
emaki scroll, two sections of the thirteenth-century 
Kitano tenjin engt emak:, and other illustrations 
given in Mori (1945) without page numbers. 


Chapter Three: Temple Gardens 


1. Bydd6-in was the retreat of Fujiwara Yori- 
michi; Hokongé-in was the residence of Emperor 
Toba (1102—1156). The other temples named were 
all branch temples of K6fuku-ji, the clan temple of 
the Fujiwaras; among these Daij6-in was headed 
by an imperial prince as priest. See Mori (1984, pp. 
154-175). 

2. This is expressed in descriptions of gardens 
that make abundant use of phraseology taken 
from Buddhist liturgy. Compare, for instance, the 
description of the Buddhist Jodo paradise in a reli- 
gious treatise, Oj6 ydsha#, written by the priest Gen- 
shin (942-1017), with the description of Michi- 
naga’s H6j6-ji garden in the Eiga monogatari. 
English translations can be found in Varley (1974, 
pp. 51-52) and in Paine and Soper (1981, p. 347). 
Otherwise late-Heian temple gardens are inter- 
preted as having been laid out as a three-dimen- 
sional representation of mandala schemes. Man- 
dalas were diagrammatic paintings showing all the 
gods of Buddhist theology. Specifically the man- 
dalas of the Jédo sect, popular with the Fujiwaras, 
resemble their temple gardens to a great extent. See 
Paine and Soper (1981, p. 347). Some famous man- 
dalas are represented in Okazaki (1977, ills. 18, 21, 
23, p. 37 ff.). The mandalas referred to as “White 
Path Between Two Rivers” (nika byakudo), given in 
Okazaki (1977, ills. 143-147, pp. 147—150), show in 
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essential form what a typical temple garden looked 
like. These paintings date from the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. For their relation to garden 
design see a manuscript of the late Professor Ma- 
suda Tomoya of the architectural faculty of the 
University of Kyoto, p. 338. This manuscript was 
the subject of a series of seminars given by Professor 
Katé Kunio in 1984, which I attended. 

3- See also Anesaki (1930, p. 154) stressing the 
playful religious practices among the Heian nobles. 
Nakamura (1971, p. 376) is even more skeptical and 
gives extreme examples of sexual play understood 
as religious experiences by the Heian aristocracy. 

4. For examples of Pure Land gardens (Jédo 
teien) and their historical development see Takei 
and Amasaki (1998, pp. 50-58), based on Moto- 
naka (1994). 

5. For a comprehensive history of the temple see, 
for instance, Mori (1984, pp. 162—163). Only Moto- 
hira’s year of death was known from records. At 
restoration works on the Konshikidé of the temple 
Chison-ji, three skeletons were found, one of 
which was Motohira’s. Because the skeleton had be- 
longed to a man between fifty and sixty years of 
age, Motohira’s birth year was calculated. See Fu- 
jishima (1981, pp. 10 and 33). 

6. See Paine and Soper (1981, p. 447) or Fu- 
jishima (1981, pp. 154—155). Motohira copied the 
plan from the temple Hossh6-j1 in the capital 
Heian. See Paine and Soper (1981, pp. 347—351) on 
how Hossh6-ji, founded by Emperor Go Shi- 
rakawa, was again modeled on the temple H6jo-ji, 
founded by Michinaga, which for the first time 
combined the idea of a monastic, symmetrically 
laid out temple compound with the central pond 
found in palace architecture. 

7. It seems to parallel the arrangement at Zen 
monasteries with an approach over bridges along a 
central axis. One crossed the path between the 
River of Anger and River of Greed, as in the man- 
dala representations of the “White Path Between 
Two Rivers” (note 2). But Motonaka (1994, pp. 
276—277) rightly remarks that we are not informed 
on the way ceremonies were performed in Modtsu-ji. 

8. This rock group to the west is a successful rep- 
resentation of a naturally rough seacoast (graiso or 
ariso); it fits the definition of the rough seacoast 
found in the Sakuterki. The peninsula at Joruri-ji 
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(see Figure 13) gives another idea of Sakutetkt’s 
definition, and the text is quoted on this point in 
Chapter 4. Japanese garden scholars never labeled 
this western rock group as such. Instead they spoke 
of the eastern rock arrangements at the peninsula as 
a rough seacoast; see, for instance, Mori (1984, p. 
162). Only recently has it been recognized as a 
rough seacoast; see Amasaki (1998). 

g. Kanjizaid-in, adjoining Motsi-ji (Figure ro), 
was founded in 1152 by Motohira’s wife. A pond 
and island, as well as a few rock groups of the gar- 
den, were recovered from the rice fields. One of the 
rock groups proved to be a low garden cascade that 
was fed with water from Motsi-ji’s pond. The gar- 
den had no bridges. Motohira’s wife bore him a 
son named Hidehira. This Hidehira founded 
Mury6k6-in, another temple in Hiraizumi. The 
site is at present hardly recognizable as a garden. 
The pond has silted up and is used as a rice field. 
Some rock groups can be made out. The main tem- 
ple hall stood on a large island in the pond. On a 
smaller island in front of it stood a little building, 
probably a small pagoda. Motonaka (1994, pp. 
260-272) stresses the importance of a nearby 
mountain as a backdrop to the main hall. This 
mountain played a role in religious practices. Hide- 
hira had Mury6k6-in modeled after ByGd6-in in 
Uji. In both cases the main hall stood on an island 
that lay close to the west bank of the pond. In both 
temples a narrow waterway at the back of the 
hall made it possible to boat around it. Hidehira’s 
younger sister founded her own temple, Shiramizu 
Amidadé6, in 1160 several hundred kilometers to 
the south near present [waki, Fukushima prefec- 
ture. The main hall of this temple is reached by 
crossing the pond over two bridges that connect an 
island to both shores of the pond; see Motonaka 
(1994, pp. 284-288). The hall is a simple building 
without the connecting galleries found in Métsi-ji. 
The halls at Kanjizaid-in were of this simple form 
as well. At Shiramizu Amidad6 a few decorative 
rocks were found and a pebble beach was recon- 
structed together with the pond. One of the rock 
groups at a prominent point along the edge of the 
pond resembles M6tsi-ji’s peninsula. (See, compre- 
hensively, Mori 1984, pp. 164-169.) 


Chapter Four: Nobles and Their Nature 


1. See Mori (1945, pp. 226—244 and 254) on 
Heian-period noblemen interested in gardens. 
Mori makes a distinction between priests and no- 
bles, a distinction however without much sub- 
stance. 

2. See Mori (1945, pp. 238—239) for well-docu- 
mented biographical details of En’en. Mori refers, 
among other sources, to records of the Shéyék:, the 
diary of Fujiwara Sanesuke (957—1046)— above all 
an entry dated 1023 (J.3.10.29). See also Tamura 
(1964, pp. 277-278, n. 3). 

3. See Shigemori and Shigemori (1973-1976, 
vol. 7, p. 60, or vol. 4, pp. 21-28). According to the 
garden manual Sansui narabini yakeizu, discussed in 
Chapter 11, Jéi is the son of a lord of Ky6gokudono 
palace, Fujiwara Morosane, Toshitsuna’s brother. 
Other sources state that he was the son of Fujiwara 
Tsunesane. See, for instance, Mori (1984, pp. 
30-31) or the genealogy in Tamura (1964, p. 389) or 
Motonaka (1994, pp. 167, 210—211). 

4. See Mori (1945, p. 248 ff.) or Mori (1984, pp. 
30-31). Priests of the Shingon sect of Buddhism 
known in records as Rinken and Jégen (or Seigen) 
are the two pupils of Ji who established a lineage 
of garden teachings in Ninna-ji; see the diary, 
Nakasuke6-ki, of Shirakawa Nakasuked (second 
half of the twelfth century). The Sansui manual 
mentions Rinken in its colophon. 

5. Not only his bastard birth but also the fact that 
his stepfather was a provincial degraded his posi- 
tion. An instance in The Pillow Book, for example, 
makes fun of a certain court official Suketada be- 
cause his mother came from the remote provinces. 
See Morris (1978, p. 46, and his chapter “Provincials 
and the Lesser Breeds,” p. 79 ff). An extensive ge- 
nealogy chart can be found in Motonaka (1994, pp. 
210—211). 

6. The diary of Fujiwara Munetada (1062—1141), 
Chayuk:, in an entry dated 1093 (K.7.12.24), speaks 
of the loss of the garden; quoted in Mori (1945, pp. 
240-241). According to Mori (1984, p. 30), Toshit- 
suna died in the Kowa period between 1099 and 
1103. According to Shimoyama (1976, p. 1), Toshit- 
suna died in 1094. 

7. The original Japanese speaks of the people 
from nearby fiefs or manors (misé6, which means 


vassalage, feudal tenure; see NKBT 1966, vol. 15, p. 
202). See also similar instances in the Tale where 
Genji puts people to work in the garden (Seiden- 
sticker 1982, pp. 533, 621, 671). 

8. Mori (1945, pp. 201-202) quoting a 1018 
(K.2.6.26) record from the diary of Fujiwara Sane- 
suke, Shéyak:, about the building of the garden 
J6t6mon-in. This was a courtly garden in the capi- 
tal Heian, joining the Kyégokudono palace and 
Michinaga’s H6jo-ji. 

g. Mori (1945, pp. 192—198) quotes a 1097 
(E.2.5.23) record of a document referred to as 
Kujodenki, still kept by the Kujo family. 

10. There is a collotype facsimile edition (1940) of 
the Tanimura scrolls. I used the text edition of Mori 
(1986, pp. 43-87) and checked against Tanaka 
(1990) and the extensive analysis in Tamura (1964, 
pp. 177-379). Tamura interprets many of the pho- 
netic hiragana as Chinese characters. Another au- 
thoritative edition is Hayashiya (1973). The Chi- 
nese component in Sakuteiki gets attention in the 
edition of Takei (1986; 1995). Sait6 (1972) illustrates 
the text with his interpretations of design technique 
and rock compositions, though not always equally 
from a historian’s standpoint. Uehara (1982) gives 
the original text in modern print, a rewriting in 
modernized Japanese, and a frugal commentary. 
Several attempts at translating the text in Western 
languages were made. The concise Kubo (1956) in- 
terprets the text in a modern context. Closer to the 
original is Shimoyama (1976) with an introduction 
and some notes. Unnecessary mystification is found 
in two French translations: Rambach and Rambach 
(1973), which also has misinterpretations of Japan- 
ese terms, and the somewhat better Haussy and 
Arisawa (1980). Both French sources have been su- 
perseded by Vieillard-Baron (1997); see my review 
in MN, vol. 53, no. 2, 1998, pp. 292—294. For Saku- 
tetki sections translated in German, see Hennig 
(1982, pp. 72—85, 157-158, 193-194.) Just after this 
book went to print, I received a valuable study in 
English: Takei and Keane (2001). 

11. In a short bibliographic note by Yanagitani 
(Noma Mitsutake) dated 1666 (K.6), the text is re- 
ferred to as Sakuteiki. “Sakutet” (or “niwazukurt”) is 
a Japanese word used to designate garden making 
only since the Edo period (1603-1867). Earlier it 
meant establishing the layout of an imperial court. 
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Kiyohara Naritada (mid-Kamakura period, 1185— 
1333) in his bibliography Honcho shojaku mokuroku 
speaks of the text as Senzai hishd; see Mori (1986, 
p. 1go ff.). 

12. The esotericism of Buddhism at the Heian 
court can be explained in a similar way; see Varley 
(1974, pp. 36-37). 

13. See, for example, Crowe (1958, pp. 81-87) 
with its many examples of landscape design from 
all over the world but strikingly none of Japan in 
this section on the unity of design. 

14. See, of course, Alexander Pope (1688-1744) 
on the genius of the place in his “Epistle to Lord 
Burlington” (dated 1731): “Consult the Genius of 
the Place in all”; quoted in Hunt and Willis (1975, 
pp. 211-214). 

15. See Meeus (1984, p. 96 ff.) on mental images 
that the traditional designer recalls when beginning 
a design. With Meeus the term “postmodern” des- 
ignates a specific approach in landscape design that 
deals with citizens’ participation in design. I use the 
term here as it is used by architects; see, for exam- 
ple, Jencks (1978). 

16. See the rock arrangements of Motsi-ji (Fig- 
ures 11a and 11b and Plate 5) and my comment in 
Chapter 3 (note 8). The idea is much older, as the 
“rough seacoast” arrangement was also found in an 
eighth-century garden excavated in Nara. See Mori 
(1986, pp. 138-142) on this garden indicated as 
Saky6 Sanj6 Nibd Rokutsubo Teien, or Kyiseki 
Teien, sometimes called the Kitamiya garden. See 
also Narashi kydiku tinkai (1983). 

17. See Nakata (1973) on the ashide style of cal- 
ligraphy (p. 27); ill. 72 (p. 74) shows a small land- 
scape painting in the aside style. 

18. The various types are “the hill island,” “the 
held island,” “the forest island,’ “the rocky island,” 
“cloud-shaped,” “mist-shaped,’ “shaped like a 
suhama,’ “as if running one-sided,” “the ebb-tide 
style,” and “the pine-bark style.” Like the reed- 
hand style, some of these types are associative im- 
ages that are not derived from actual scenery in na- 
ture. Suhama were artificial miniature landscapes 
presented on a tray. See Ito (1982, p. 204). One may 
imagine a suhama as a tray whose low edge curves 
deeply in and out giving a somewhat baroque 
shape. Pine bark (matsukawa, matsukawabishi) is the 
name of a textural pattern in decorative arts. The 
pattern is defined by lines that run like the bolt of 
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lightning in modern comics and cross each other 
diagonally, making a texture of indented lozenge 
shapes. Islands, of course, were not literally shaped 
like this. The suhama, “pine-bark,” and the like are 
mental images of a cultured courtier. 

19. The ways in which the water may fall over, 
through, or past the rocks define the ten types of 
waterfalls: “facing falling,” “falling on one side,” 
“running falling,” “falling freely,” “falling in one 
corner,” “falling like linen,” “falling like threads,” 
“compound falling,” “falling split in left and right,” 
and “falling sideways.” See Saité (1972, ill. 43 ff.) to 
get some idea of these waterfalls. 

20. See Mori (1945, p. 237), referring to such 
Tendai documents as the mid-eleventh-century 
Honcho hokke genki. 

21. The section where Sakutetki’s writer says he 
got documents from En’en is quoted in the section 
of this chapter titled “Themes: An Interpretation.” 
A passage dated 964 (O.1) from the Fuke godan— 
records by Nakahara Moromoto of things he was 
told by Fujiwara Tadasane (Fukedono, 1078-1162, 
a grandson of Toshitsuna’s brother Morosane)— 
uses a Sakuterki-like phrasing when describing the 
garden at the palace Kaya-in. See Mori (1986, p. 
153) and the genealogy in Motonaka (1994, p. 210). 
It shows that nobles talked about gardens in the 
way described in the Sakutetk:. 

22. See Mori (1986, pp. 157—185), which treats 
such temple gardens as the ones in northern Japan 
but also those near Nara. All carry strong Sakuteiki 
characteristics. Mori does not conclude that a fixed 
planning scheme was established by the Sakutetki. 

23. Mori (1986, p. 114) assigns a fall of 1:100 to 
the land of the capital Heian and concludes for a 
site of 1 ché a fall of 4 or 5 shaku (1.3 to 1.7 meters). 
This calculation is simply not correct. In any case 
the fall of 1:100 is reached in the northern half of 
the valley, for instance in the present Kyoto Imper- 
ial Palace compound. Mori concludes that there 
would have been enough difference in level on an 
average site to build a waterfall. Tamura (1964, p. 
24) calculates a fall of 5:1,000 over all of the valley 
when he reconstructs the natural topography of the 
Heian valley as an ideal site for making gardens. 
According to him a fall of 5:1,000 is ideal for run- 
ning water in a garden stream. 

24. See Tamura (1964, pp. 53—54) on the size of 
sites in relation to one’s rank in the courtly hierar- 


chy. Usually the emperor had the largest site for his 
palace. Emperor Go Shirakawa’s palace was about 
7,000 by 700 meters, almost fifty times as large as 
the average. The palace in the southern parts of the 
capital was later taken over by Emperor Toba. 

25. Translated from the Japanese in Mori (1986, 
pp. 63—64). The 3 percent in my translation is given 
in the text with old names for Japanese measures: 3 
wake for 1 shaku and so forth. 

26. See Tamura (1964, pp. 19—22) on the city 
planning of the capital Heian as a model of Chinese 
capital cities; see also Seko (1997). See Kaizuka 
(1981, pp. 123—124) on the capital Zhang-an in the 
Chinese Tang period (618-907), which inspired the 
layout of the capital Heian. For the philosophy of 
ancient Chinese city planning and an interpretation 
see Wheatley (1975, p. 147 ff.). 

27. Translated from the Japanese in Mori (1986, 
pp. 43—44). The term “tayori” is a source of confu- 
sion in Rambach and Rambach (1973, pp. 35 and 
271), who define the term as “structure d’un 
paysage, plus métaphysique que visuelle” or “virtu- 
alité du paysage.” 

28. Today such principles of geomancy are often 
studied under the title feng shui. For an introduc- 
tion to the history of geomancy in Japan see Kiba 
(1997, pp. 61-99). For Western-language studies on 
the modern meaning of feng shui as predicting the 
fate of buildings following their layout and siting 
see Eitel (1985), March (1968), or Skinner (1982). 
Skinner gives a short history of the practice in 
China (pp. 3-13) and an explanation of its theories 
(pp. 14—118). Palmer (1986, p. 49) offers brief re- 
marks on the history of geomancy in China. A ser1- 
ous study is Clément et al. (1987), which introduces 
examples from Taiwan and Korea of planning 
schemes according to feng shus principles, including 
Korea's capital Seoul (pp. 125-231), with an exten- 
sive bibliography (pp. 235-237). 

29. See Seko (1997) for the significance of geo- 
mancy principles for the planning of the capital 
Heian. 

30. With the development of the city and its sur- 
roundings, primary forests were cleared; secondary 
forests on impoverished soil contained less water. 
Many garden wells and ponds dried up in the fol- 
lowing Kamakura period. See also Hida (1999, 
pp. 60-61). 

31. This statement and the following are based 


on Mori (1962a, pp. 1-21), who discusses the geo- 
logical characteristics of the valley, the abundance 
of aquifers and natural springs, and how the Heian 
gardens took advantage of them. 

32. According to Tamura (1964, n. 1, p. 230), the 
Zhai jing is one of the books attributed to the leg- 
endary Yellow Emperor. Vieillard-Baron (1997, p. 
48), following Hayashiya (1973), also points to Hok: 
naiden. (See note 34.) 

33. “The stream that is let into the south garden 
comes mostly out from under the connecting gal- 
leries and is then always made to run toward the 
west”; translated from the Japanese in Mori (1986, 
p. 64). For some remarks on the “south garden” see 
note 6 in Chapter g. 

34. The Hoki naiden simply repeats how the 
shishinsetsu theory was applied in the planning of 
the capital, presenting it as a solution that brings 
good fortune; see Miyazaki (1997, p. 115). This 
source is said to have been written by Abe no 
Seimei (g21— 1005), a yin/yang master famous in the 
Heian period (Kiba 1997, pp. 71-75). 

35. See Morris (1978, pp. 251-289) for a study on 
the historical facts of Murasaki Shikibu’s life and 
person and on the Tale of Genji as a literary work. 
See also his chapter “The Cult of Beauty” (pp. 
170—198), which specifies the place of the Tale in 
the world of Heian aesthetics. See also Keene (1971, 
pp. 33 ff.) on the psychology of the Tale. 

36. “Attractively” is a translation of “omoshiroku,’ 
a word often used in the Tale of Genji, one of the 
many adjectives indicating certain qualities of 
Heian beauty. Here it expresses the affectionate ex- 
citement of the court ladies. 

37. Seidensticker’s “maples” is a mistake: The 
original says “kdbai” (red plum). “That are enjoyed 
in spring” is my translation of “haru no moteasobi 
(mono),’ speaking of plants as an object of enjoy- 
ment or play. A flower or a sprig with autumn 
leaves, for instance, was attached to the paper of a 
poem. Cut flowers or other parts of plants were also 
arranged on suhama trays on which a letter or little 
gifts were presented. Wild plants were dug up and 
planted in the garden as a leisurely pastime (see 
note 54). Flowers in gardens therefore carried as- 
pects of utility as well. They were as useful as the 
herbs from a herb garden. 

38. Although Seidensticker does not mention 
Saga in his translation, this is an important addition 
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to the text: Saga carries all the connotations of the 
autumn flowers and it is the epitome among the 
well-known autumn fields (ak: no no). On this point 
see Tanaka (1984, pp. 38—42 and 54). 

39. The passage effectively evokes an arcadian 
countryside, deep in the hills, with such images as 
the summer wind in bamboo thickets and the 
hedge of mayflowers kept by the village people. Sei- 
densticker’s translation misses the point, for it 
leaves out the word “yamazato,’ which I translate as 
“country in the mountains.” The word is also used 
in the Sakute:ki, where Shimoyama circumscribes it 
as “charming mood .. . such as of a mountain vil- 
lage”; see Shimoyama (1976, p. 5) and Mori (1986, p. 
47). See Morris (1978, p. 161) for horse and iris par- 
ties to be held in the fifth month. 

40. The original NKBT does not speak of artificial 
hillocks, as in Seidensticker’s translation, but of a 
mud wall (tsukiwakete); see NKBT (1966, vol. 15, p. 
323, n. 18). For the pine trees and their snow, again 
the word “moteasobu” is used (see note 37). 

41. A chrysanthemum hedge (Aiku no magak:) 
was a low fence roughly woven of live chrysanthe- 
mums and bamboo supported by split twigs. Such 
magaki fences appeared as a motif in the applied 
arts of the period. 

42. The Tale of the Hollow Tree (Utsuho mono- 
gatari), for instance, a forerunner of the Tale of 
Genji written around 980, describes the gardens at a 
mansion (Tanematsu at Fukiage) as being divided 
in four quarters. Many characteristics conform to 
the division in the Tale of Genji: The spring garden 
(east) has hillocks, the summer garden (south) has 
shade, the autumn (west) garden has thickets of 
trees, and, finally, the winter garden in the north 
has pine trees. This garden is discussed in Hi- 
rokawa (1978, p. 300). The Tale of the Hollow Tree is 
extensively treated in Lammers (1982, pp. 139- 
178); parts of it are given in an English translation. 

43. From The Tales of Glory (Eiga monogatari)— 
a kind of historical chronology centering on the life 
of Fujiwara Michinaga. The section describing the 
garden is found in the chapter “Koma kurabe” (see 
note 7 in Chapter 2), which is quoted and analyzed 
in Mori (1945, pp. 173-174). 

44. For at least one example see Morris (1967, vol. 
1, pp. 16—17; p. 35 in the Penguin pocket edition), 
where a poem is composed upon seeing a flowering 
cherry near the veranda. The flowering cherry tree, 
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preferably with partly scattered petals, was one of 
the stock themes in lyrical poetry. On the symbolic 
meaning of cherry flowers in the garden see my 
Japanese Flowering Cherries (Kuitert 1999<, especially 
Pp: 37-44): 

45. See Ienaga (1973, pp. 88 and go), who is 
rather skeptical on this point. Poets and painters 
who used the famous places as themes had hardly 
ever visited them. See also Morris (1978, pp. 37—38) 
on the immobility of the high-ranking courtiers of 
the late Heian period (eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies) and their dislike of travel. Only later (thir- 
teenth century on) did small excursions in search 
for the utamakura, the locations that had inspired 
the classical poets, become fashionable. In earlier 
history, travel and poetry went together in Tosa 
nikki—a diary by the poet Ki-no-tsurayuki (872?— 
945) about his journey along the coast of the Inland 
Sea. A great deal of poetry is composed. That 
Ki-no-tsurayuki was a middle-class noble may ex- 
plain his trip; high-class nobles were never sent to 
perform duties in distant regions. (Tsurayuki is the 
compiler of the Kokinshé.) The Tosa nikki differs 
from the medieval poetry of the traveling poets in 
that it is fictional prose and poetry written after- 
ward, whereas the medieval poets composed while 
traveling, directly expressing their poetic emotions. 
On the early-tenth-century Tosa nikki, including an 
English translation of the text, see Miner (1976, pp. 
20—29 and 57-92). 

46. Throughout The Pillow Book of Sei Shina- 
gon we find lists of celebrated scenic landscapes that 
were known as poetic themes. In the translation by 
Morris (1967, vol. 1): p. 58, sec. 58: “waterfalls”; p. 
59, secs. §g— 61: “rivers,” “bridges,” and “villages”; p. 
173, sec. 168: “wells.” Further sections sum up fa- 
mous islands, beaches, bays, plains, temples, and so 
forth. In his annotations Morris (1967, vol. 2) dis- 
cusses connotations and puns on the names of these 
places in detail and illustrates how they were used 
in poetry. These annotations are regrettably left out 
in the abridged edition of Morris’ Pillow Book in 
the Penguin Classics series. 

47. Even a dictionary as recent as Ochiai and 
Haga (1928, vol. 5, p. 4045) connects the interpreta- 
tion of the word “fuzez” to lyrical poetry. It says at 
the entry fuze:: “fuze: o mawarasu = mono no omo- 
muki o ajiwaite, uta nado ni tiarawasu” (“revolving 
fuzer” is “tasting the elegance or appearance of things 


and expressing it in lyrics and the like”). Today the 
word is apparently no longer seen in relation with 
classical lyrics. 

48. Shimoyama (1976, p. 1) translates the term as 
relating to the taste of the garden maker: “Design 
each part of the garden tastefully” and “exercising 
your tasteful senses.” The first instance of the 
word's use is transcribed in modern Japanese by 
Mori (1986, p. 43) as “shuk6 o megurashite”— some- 
thing that can be translated as “thinking over one’s 
ideas” or “exercising one’s ingenuity,’ also inter- 
preting the term “fuzei” as relating to the taste of 
the garden maker. Whether aesthetic sense or 
beauty is found in nature or in the human mind is a 
philosophical problem discussed in relation to 
Japanese garden art in Nakamura (1985). In 
Berque (1987), Sakuteiki’s “fuzei” is understood as 
belonging to the character of the site (dieu) and de- 
signer (aménageur) and introduced as an illustrative 
example in Berque’s philosophy of landscape moti- 
vation. 

49. See the fifteenth-century Sansui manual (San- 
sui narabini yakeizu) discussed in Chapter 11. The 
word “fuzei” is often used in the section of this 
manual (Uehara 1982, pp. 28— 35) that discusses the 
ways in which trees and so forth must be planted. 
Here “fuzet” indicates an aesthetic appearance that 
is to be achieved. The aesthetic qualities of plant 
material are not treated but unconsciously implied 
in the Sakuterki; these qualities are made explicit in 
the Sansui manual. Earlier Sansui sections speak of 
the “fuze:” of garden hills, ponds, and the like, 
where again the word indicates an aesthetic ap- 
pearance and not the aesthetic sense of the garden 
maker. A certain passage in the Sansu: manual (p. 
27) even speaks of the “fazer” of the lyrics of olden 
times, where again the word takes a more abstract 
meaning but shows that the aesthetic appearance 
dealt with in other sections can be understood from 
the lyrics of old. Slawson (1987, pp. 7o—71) in his 
excellent study on Sansui narabini yakeizu, dis- 
cussing fuzet, discovered a similar development to- 
ward a more explicit awareness of scenic qualities 
perceived in landscape through the senses. Slawson 
translates the word “fuzei” as scenic effect: some- 
thing that belongs to the garden scene and not to 
the garden maker. 

50. Translated from the Japanese in Mori (1986, p. 
79). Mori leaves out the words “takes measures of it” 


in his transcription in modern Japanese. But see 
Tamura (1964, p. 276), where the hiragana phrase 
“hakarinite” is interpreted as “taking measures of it.” 

51. Well-documented biographical details of 
En’en’s activities as a painter can be found in Ta- 
mura (1964, pp. 277-278, n. 3). En’en painted 
Yakushi and Kannon paintings for Michinaga’s 
temple H6jé-ji, for example, an instance for which 
the year 1024 (M.1.6.26) is given in the Tales of Glory 
(E:ga monogatari, Tori no mai no makt). 

52. Extensive landscapes were painted as back- 
grounds to the so-called raig6é paintings showing 
visits of the Amida buddha to worldly believers. On 
this point see Yoshikawa (1976, p. 114). Especially 
interesting is the waterfall depicted on a section of 
the scroll Hénen shonin eden kept in Chion-in, 
Kyoto. It shows the garden at a palace called Gat- 
surin-dono. Although a garden waterfall — accord- 
ing to Mori it is of the “falling sideways” type de- 
scribed in the Sakutezki—it resembles in many 
respects the steep and stylized falls found as back- 
grounds in religious painting. A garden and a 
painter’s idiom, as in the background landscapes, 
fuse together in this illustration. See Mori (1986, ill. 
on p. 40). The scroll dates originally from 1237, 
about half a century after the Heian period came to 
an end. Probably this slightly later date makes for a 
more stylized and pictorial representation of the 
garden scene. The illustrated section must be a later 
copy. On the scroll see Kyéto kokuritsu hakubut- 
sukan (1987, p. 174). Another indication that Saku- 
teiki’s advice on waterfalls perhaps relies on paint- 
ing theories is that it applies the name of the 
Buddhist god Fudé to the compositional ideas for 
waterfalls. Fud6, in representations, always stands 
with a fiery cloud behind his back in front of a wa- 
terfall. Standing under a waterfall in order to be- 
come possessed by the god became a shamanistic 
practice related also to Shingon Buddhism. See 
Blacker (1975, pp. 248—251). It is not known whe- 
ther En’en painted Fudé paintings, but he must 
have known the iconography of the god. 

53. See, for instance, Tamura (1964, p. 280), who 
is very decisive on this point but without any 
grounds so far as I can see. See also his comment on 
ishi o tateru (pp. 177-179, n. 1). Tamura tries to 
prove that the term means garden building, and not 
stone placing, by quoting other contemporary pas- 
sages that speak of stone placing. Yet none of these 
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quotes demonstrates that we should understand 
stone placing as garden making. 

54. This does not mean that plants were not im- 
portant at all. But there was no consideration for a 
formal decorative composition with plant mate- 
rial— as is shown by a custom of digging up wild 
plants from fields and forests and bringing them to 
the garden. Transplanting plants was a not so seri- 
ous game, as the words for it suggest; it was called 
senzat-bori ot senzat-awase, resembling other awase 
games; see Motonaka (1994, pp. 121, 133, 374): 

55. See Motonaka (1994, p. 351) for this conclu- 
sion and see my note g in Chapter 2. 

56. Hida (1984, p. 203), for instance, states that 
Sakuteiki has answers to the problems of modern 
landscape design in industrialized societies. On p. 
159, Hida interprets the term “landscape scenery as 
it is found in nature” (shétoku no sansui, or sensut 
following Tanaka 1984, p. 48 ff.) as an instruction to 
design in harmony with nature, avoiding man- 
made artifice. The profound insight found in the 
introduction of Sakuterk: still speaks to the modern 
designer; see my thoughts earlier in this chapter 
where I discuss Sakutezkz’s introduction. 

57. See, for instance, Tanaka (1984, especially pp. 
60—61), where the author discusses the Western 
subjugation of nature that produced the man-made 
formal garden as in Versailles— an approach that is 
opposed, according to Tanaka, to the Japanese love 
of nature that understands nature without words, 
like a mother her baby. 

58. Qualities of poetry such as yégen (mystery) or 
sabi (loneliness) were officially established in poetry 
contests. On the contests see Ito (1982). On the es- 
tablishing of aesthetic qualities in poetry contests 
see Brower and Miner (1961, pp. 175 and 249-253); 
on the definition of the term “uta awase” see pp. 
512-513). The Sakuteiki never speaks of the aes- 
thetics of poetry, although most of the text was writ- 
ten by Toshitsuna, known also as a literary critic. 

59. For English translations of the introduction 
to the Kokinshé see Keene (1971, p. 29) and Aston 
(1975, pp. 63-67). The introduction is by Ki-no- 
tsurayuki, who wrote the Tosa nikki (see note 45). 
Foam on water is well chosen as a metaphor for the 
brevity of human life — not only because of its in- 
stability but also because foam is “awa” in Japanese, 
the same as the first two syllables of “aware.” See 
Seidensticker (1982, p. 254) and see note 61 below. 
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60. See Keene (1971, p. 30) on the psychology of 
frailty and its aesthetics among the Heian nobles. 
On the background of beauty found in melancholy 
see Morris (1978, p. 14); on p. 115, Morris refers to 
a general feeling that the fall of the dynasties was 
near. For the Heian nobility the decline of their 
power exemplified the Buddhist teachings of the 
Latter Days of the Law (mapp6). See also Hi- 
raizumi (1938). The dark living quarters of the 
palaces and the gloominess of daily life have also 
been taken as an explanation for the Heian melan- 
choly. See Morris (1978, p. 34) and Seidensticker 
(1973, pp. 21-22). The importance of women in 
Heian aesthetics has been cited in connection with 
the aesthetics of melancholy and fading beauty, “in 
itself a female preoccupation” according to Keene 
(1971, p. 30). 

61. The melancholy qualities of beauty were cov- 
ered by the concept aware. According to Brower 
and Miner (1961, p. 503): “Aware, also mono no 
aware, touching, pathetic, beautiful, moving the 
sensibilities, evoking the proper emotional re- 
sponse. Applied to those aspects of life and nature 
or their embodiment in art, which stir the sympa- 
thies of the sensitive person of cultivation and 
breeding, impressing him with a deep awareness of 
the ephemeral beauty of a world in which only 
change is constant. Also applied to the person’s re- 
sponse itself, which is usually one of bittersweet 
melancholy, although often combined with joy, de- 
light, or awe.” A different understanding of Heian 
aware stresses sensitivity to things rather than 
melancholy. This notion seems influenced by the 
ideas of the scholar Motoori Norinaga (1730-1801), 
who pointed out the freedom that the Tale of Genji 
shows in expressing genuine human dispositions; 
see Nakamura (1971, p. 373). See also Tsunoda et 
al. (1958, p. 173), who connect mono no aware (sen- 
sitivity to things) to the person of Motoori. 

62. Brower and Miner (1961, p. 510): “Sabi: 
Loneliness. The tone of lyric melancholy. . . . 
Though primarily used to describe the tone or at- 
mosphere of a poem, sabi was also associated with 
certain kinds of imagery of a withered, monochro- 
matic nature, to which unique qualities of beauty 
were attributed.” See p. 261 of Brower and Miner 
on the poetry competition in which the quoted 
poem by priest Jakuren (Fujiwara Sadanaga; 
1143?—1202) attracted the attention of judges of lit- 


erary taste. Actually the idea and imagery of sab: 
are older than the twelfth century (p. 260). In the 
Tale of Genji, written around the turn of the mil- 
lennium, we come across descriptions of sabi-like 
environments. See Seidensticker (1982, p. 231), 
which describes the coast at Akashi. The origin is 
Chinese and modeled on Bai Juyi (Po Chii-i; 
722—846); see Pollack (1983, pp. 368-370). See 
Hammitzsch (1959, p. 36) for a short history of the 
word “sabi”; see p. 42 on its early origin in Heian 
poetry. On sabi and aware see also Seidensticker 
(1982, pp. 251-252 and 262) or NKBT (1966, vol. 
15, p. 66). 

63. Slawson (1987) notes that in the Sansui man- 
ual (1466) aesthetic ideals of poetry were still not 
made explicit in the theory of garden making. 


Part Two: Scenes 
Chapter Five: Medieval Garden 
Artin Historical Context 


1. See the article “Landwirtschaft” in Naumann 
and Schiller (1968, pp. 244—247) on the changing 
crop systems. See Sansom (1943, p. 268) on the de- 
velopment of iron agricultural tools. 

2. This was the Jokya Disturbance staged by 
Emperor Go Toba in 1221; for the rest I am sum- 
marizing Sansom (1943, pp. 298—299) and Haya- 
shiya, “Kyoto in the Muromachi Age” in Hall and 
Toyoda (1977, p. 16). 

3. On Kench6-ji see Ota et al. (1967, p. 177, ill. 9); 
the plan dates from the early Nanbokuchd period 
(1336—1392). See Kenchikugaku Taikei Henshi 
linkai (1978, pp. 187—188) for the importance of 
this map in illustrating the early-fourteenth- 
century monastery architecture. 

4. “Karesansui” is the modern reading; older 
readings of the same characters include “kosenzut,” 
arasenzut, “kosensui,’ and “karasensui.” See Takei 
and Amasaki (1998, p. 106). Interest in the dry 
landscape style rose quickly after it was recognized 
and appraised in modernist landscape design; see 


Suzuki (1998). 


6“ 


Chapter Six: Landscape as Art 


1. For a concise history of Song China see Fair- 
bank and Reischauer (1973, pp. 116-151), which 


shows in general terms the high level of civilization 


reached during the Song period. For specific infor- 
mation on the artistic climate in the Song period, 
above all in the capital Hangzhou, see the introduc- 
tion in Sirén (1956, pt. 1, vol. 2, pp. 1-10). His study 
of the Chinese art of painting includes short biog- 
raphies of painters and is well illustrated (pt. 1, vol. 
3, plates) 

2. See Bush (1971, pp. 74-76) on this twofold 
background. Petrucci (1910), in a more spiritual ap- 
proach, draws attention to the far-reaching achieve- 
ments in philosophy that inspired the Song land- 
scape painters. 

3. See Bush (1971, pp. 13—14). A classic on land- 
scape painting by Zong Bing (Tsung Ping; 375— 
443) was reinterpreted to suggest that an artist 
should be concerned only with a convincing repre- 
sentation. See Bush (1971, pp. 15—22) on the histor- 
ical changes of the interpretation of Xiehe’s (Hsieh 
Ho’s) first principle gzyun, usually translated as “life 
breath.” See De Bary et al. (1964, vol. 1, pp. 253- 
255) for translations of fifth-century landscape trea- 
tises by Zong Bing and Wang Wei (415-443); see 
Oka (1943, pp. 47—48) on Wang Wei. Comparison 
with the Song-period treatises given in Bush (1971) 
shows the departure from mysticism to a more 
modern understanding. 

4. See Tanaka (1974, p. 60), referring to the Butsu 
nichi an, a catalog from 1320. For detailed informa- 
tion on this early medieval source see Hayashiya 
and Murai (1980, p. 115), where some pages are re- 
produced. 

5. Marco Polo calls Hangzhou by the name of 
Kinsai (also Quinsai). This is likely to be a roman- 
ization (perhaps of the Mongol pronunciation) of 
the capital’s old Chinese name Lin An. See his four- 
teenth-century journal in an English translation in 
Latham (1982, pp. 213-231). 

6. From the Imperial Academy stem many 
definitions of brush stroke techniques, but these 
have little to do with garden theory and hence are 
not treated in this work. 

7. Zen temples in Hangzhou were open to the 
public — in contrast to Japan, where it was difficult 
to enter. See Akamatsu and Yampolsky (1977, p. 
324). For the cultural continuity of Chinese Zen 
priest-painters and the literati amateurs see Fontein 
and Hempel (1968, p. 55), based on the scholarship 
of James Cahill. 

8. See Petrucci (1910, pp. 30 ff. and gg); also 
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noted in Sirén (1958, vol. 2, p. g). See De Bary et al. 
(1964, pp. 434—436 and 452-454) for translations of 
Zhu Xi (Chu Hsi; 1130-1200), a philosopher who 
worked this synthesis out. In its spiritual signi- 
ficance, however, it was already common thinking 
among the earlier literati according to Sirén (1956, 
vol. 2, pp. ro and 39). 

g. See Petrucci (1910, pp. gg—101). One of the 
Daoist classics is Wei Boyang’s T’san t’ung ch’1 
(Meditations on identity and unity; ca. 142). The 
book became famous for commentaries written by 
Zhu Xi in the twelfth century and later by Yu Yan 
(Yti Yen) in the thirteenth century. See Chang 
Chung-yuan (1963, p. 134ff.). 

10. The Mongols had invaded northern China in 
the early twelfth century. The Song empire lost 
about a quarter of its area, including the earlier cap- 
ital Kaifeng. This political disaster, however, had 
hardly any effect on the flourishing city life and 
culture of the Song dynasty. See, for instance, 
Marco Polo’s descriptions of the trade city Hang- 
zhou. See also Fairbank and Reischauer (1973, pp. 
124—132). 

11. Time is suggested in the movements of mi- 
gratory birds or other seasonal aspects referring to 
the ever revolving cycle of the seasons. Change with 
time is obviously a theme in the other Xiao Xiang 
titles. Among the eight standard titles, for instance, 
are Fishing Village at Sunset and Sails Returning 
from the Distant Shore. The theme Bell Sound from a 
Temple Veiled in Mist is perhaps the most extreme in 
its romanticism, if one imagines how this could 
possibly be expressed in a painting. See Kydto ko- 
kuritsu hakubutsukan (1983, pp. 115-124) for 
paintings, with comment, on these themes. See also 
Sirén (1956, especially p. 140ff.). 

12. The treatise was published by his son Guo Si 
(Kuo Ssu) probably in the early twelfth century. Its 
influence on later theories of landscape painting is 
clear from the seventeenth-century manual on 
painting of the Mustard Seed Academy, where Guo 
Xi's theory is treated as first among others. In the 
frame of this thesis important parts of Guo Xi’s 
treatise Lin-quan gao-zhi ji (The great message of 
forests and streams) are translated by Sirén (1956, 
vol. 1, pp. 220—228, comment on pp. 215—230). 

13. A late-seventeenth-century manual of the 
Mustard Seed Academy, Jiezt-yuan huachuan, deals 
especially with landscape painting in the South 
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Song tradition. Petrucci translated the manual in 
French. I have used the version in Japanese edited 
as Kaishien jusekigafu and Kaishien fukeigafu; see 
Uehara (1985a; 1985b). Kasshien jusekigafu (Uehara 
1985a, pp. 87—88) gives the seventeenth-century 
sketches that illustrate Guo Xi’s threefold theory. 
My sketches are adapted from these. The idea of 
high, deep, and level distance can be easily grasped 
if one imagines the receding landscape to be hang- 
ing back ward like a leaf bridge hinged on the lower 
edge of the plane of vision, that is, the frame of the 
painting. High, deep, and level distance are three 
degrees to which “the bridge” can be lowered. 

14. This and the following quotations are from 
Sirén (1956, vol. 2, pp. 23, 99, 73, 123, respectively). 

15. Mentioned probably earliest in Gyobutsu goe 
mokuroku, a catalog of the art collection of Shogun 
Yoshimasa specifying imported Chinese ceramics 
and painting. This catalog was compiled ca. 1470 
and is attributed to Néami. See Weigl (1980, p. 267). 
Around the late fifteenth century, Japanese painters 
start to paint “in the style” of Ma Yuan or Xia Gui; 
see Weigl (1980, p. 261). 

16. See Sirén (1956, p. 112) and Van Gulik (1958, 
Ppp. 403—404) on the selection by traders and the 
route from the port city Ningbo in the estuary of 
Hangzhou’s Zhe Jiang river (not the Yangtse) over 
the sea to Hakata and other harbors in southwest- 
ern Japan. 


Chapter Seven: Early Zen in Japan 


1. See Anesaki (1930, pp. 170-205) on the new 
popular sects of Buddhism as founded by the 
priests Honen and Nichiren. See Anesaki (1930, pp. 
206—214) on the introduction of Zen by Eisai 
(Y6sai) and Dogen. Anesaki extends his explana- 
tion of Zen to psychological aspects of medieval so- 
ciety, such as moral conduct and love of nature, that 
strictly speaking do not belong to religious Zen 
Buddhism. This extended meaning of the word 
“Zen” is related to garden art in a later chapter. For 
a historical view of the introduction of Zen see 
Akamatsu and Yampolsky (1977, pp. 320-321). 

2. On syncretism in Song China see Nakamura 
(1971, p. 290 and n. 14, p. 641), illustrating how 
Dogen came to include other Chinese literary ideas 
in his thinking. See Rosenfield (1977) for the syn- 
cretism of Daoism, Confucianism, and Buddhism 


in Song literati circles, how it was expressed 1n 
painting and poetry, and how it finally reached 
Japan as a unified concept in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. 

3. Specifically on the esotericism of Eisai see 
Akamatsu and Yampolsky (1977, p. 320). See Tsun- 
oda et al. (1958, vol. 1, pp. 235—237) for parts of 
Eisai’s treatise translated in English. Further com- 
ments can be found in Nakamura (1971, pp. 
422-423). 

4. See Hall and Toyoda (1977, p. 311) and espe- 
cially Akamatsu and Yampolsky (1977, pp. 313- 
315). Regarding the opposition of the old esoteric 
Buddhism to the new Zen sects see Sansom (1943, 
pp. 370-371), probably somewhat outdated in its 
interpretation. On this opposition in relation to 
Mus6 Kokushi see Benl (1955, pp. 91-92). See also 
the next section in this chapter. 

5. “Five Monasteries” is the standard translation 
of gozan, a system of temple administration. Fol- 
lowing the Chinese system, several temples in Ka- 
makura had been nominated as gozan head tem- 
ples. Patronage of the warrior government was 
bestowed on these temples. After the move to 
Kyoto, the temples in this capital gradually took 
over the gozan status and with it the patronage. In 
the course of time the gozan system came to include 
some 300 Rinzai temples spread all over the coun- 
try. The prestige of gozan with its link to aristo- 
cratic circles in the capital led many provincial 
temples to submit willingly to its hierarchical or- 
ganization. By assimilating aspects of mainly eso- 
teric Tendai Buddhism it greatly enhanced its ap- 
peal— not only to Buddhists in the country but also 
to the court itself. And thus Rinzai Zen, with the 
gozan system as its institution, increasingly became 
a political factor of importance in ruling the coun- 
try. See Varley (1980, pp. 464—465) and Akamatsu 
and Yampolsky (1977, p. 316). 

6. See Benl (1955, pp. 86—108), which is speci- 
fically of interest because of the translated sections 
of several works by Musé, including his Mucha 
mondo. Benl sees Mus6’s early career as an escape 
from the world, from politics, and from disciples 
hungry for his words, rather than a search per se. 
The life of Mus6, in relation to the sites where he 
lived and the temples he founded, is most exten- 
sively treated in Kawase (1968) and in Toyama 
(1934, pp. 326—431). Toyama quotes a great num- 


ber of primary medieval records. He pays hardly 
any attention, though, to the reliability or interpre- 
tation of these historical sources. More profound in 
this respect is the biography of Mus6 in Hisatsune 
(1969, gekan, pp. 61-75), although mainly in rela- 
tion to the history of the Tenryi-ji temple. On 
Muso’s role as a politician see Varley (1977, pp. 
193—194); on doubts about his competence as a Zen 
religious leader see Akamatsu and Yampolsky 
(1977; Pp. 321-324). 

7. For a short bibliography of Yining Yishan 
(I-Ning I-shan; 1244-1317; Jpn. Issan Ichinei) see 
M. Ury in KEj, vol. 3, p. 348. Yining was one of the 
first Chinese immigrant priests to stress cultural 
and literary pursuits. Several early-medieval Japa- 
nese paintings, for instance, bear his poetic super- 
scriptions; see Kanazawa (1972, ills. 6, 20, 27, 
32-34, 41, 49, 98-101) and Tanaka (1974, pp. 50 
and 162-163). 

8. Eisai’s thirteenth-century propagation of 
drinking tea can be interpreted as an effort to in- 
crease the appeal of his sect. Part of his Essay on 
Drinking Tea to Prolong Life is translated in Tsun- 
oda et al. (1958, pp. 238—240). Tea became closely 
connected to the medieval cultural elite of Zen 
priests and high-ranking warriors. 

g. This conclusion comes after comparing the 
sayings of Muso as translated by Benl (1955, pp. 
93—106) with the traditional Chinese irrational ap- 
proach as explained, for instance, in Nakamura 
(1971, pp. 193—195). Mus6 used to quote famous 
Chinese Zen riddles, but this was a typical literary 
usage of classical Chinese literature rather than a 
method of religious teaching. 

10. On Musd’s discussions and advice to his disci- 
ples, as recorded for instance in the extant House 
Rules of Rinsen-ji, see Benl (1955, p. 94). Toyama 
(1934, p. 328) gives a short quotation from the 
House Rules and comments similarly on Musd’s fa- 
therly friendliness toward his pupils. The House 
Rules (Rinsen kakun) are completely published in 
Zoku gunshoruijit (coll. 9, vol. 233) with Muso's de- 
tailed advice on illness, vegetables, food, the use of 
alcohol, and the like. Musé also explains in extenso 
and answers lucidly the questions asked by Ta- 
dayoshi, the shogun’s brother. See Benl (1955, pp. 
97—106) for quotations of their dialogues. 

11. See, for instance, a letter dated 1345 by Goho, 
a priest of T6yji, quoted later in Chapter 12. Here 
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Musé is criticized for his garden enthusiasm. See 
also the Chinese Songlian (Séren), an immigrant 
scholar, in his Mus6 kokushi himei (1376). Songlian 
called Mus6 “incorrigibly infected with gardens,” 
almost as if his passion for gardening was a disease; 
quoted in Ota et al. (1967, pp. 218-219). 

12. See Chapter 8 for my comment on the tradi- 
tional attribution of the Tenryii-ji garden to Mus6 
Kokushi. The other important garden supposedly 
made by Muséd is the one at Saih6-ji. This attribu- 
tion relies on an extensive description in Musé 
kokushi nempu (1353), a biography by Musd’s disci- 
ple Shun’oku Mydha (Fumyé6 Kokushi). See Ota et 
al. (1967, pp. 218-219), a section also quoted by 
Toyama (1934, p. 411). This work, however, was 
written in the years after Musd’s death when 
Myoha was competing with Gidé Shishin for the 
leadership of Rinzai Zen. His laudatory descrip- 
tions of the Saihé-ji garden including his references 
to Mus6é must be seen in this light. Saih6-ji was not 
a Zen monastery under a spartan monastic disci- 
pline; more accurately it should be called a pleasure 
park for the new ruling elite: The great amount of 
poetry on its beauties, as well as records of boating 
parties, bear witness to this. See Toyama (1934, pp. 
415—420) for quotations from the Kokushi wakashi 
and the Entairyaku. See also the illustration of 
Saihd-ji (Figure 18) showing the garden and build- 
ings around the pond—a layout never found in 
Chinese Zen monasteries nor in the Kamakura Zen 
monasteries. The garden was highly appreciated by 
the military aristocrats. Later shogunal palaces 
(now known as Kinkaku-ji and Ginkaku-ji) were 
modeled on it. The possibility that Mydha in his 
Musé kokushi nempu was simply trying to please fu- 
ture sponsors and to reinforce his position by over- 
stating Muso’s deeds can by no means be ruled out. 
The same uncertainty holds for many similar biog- 
raphies of medieval priests written by close disci- 
ples. See, for instance, priest Kogaku’s biography 
referred to in Chapter 10 (note 2). How tricky the 
historicity of Japan’s old gardens can be is demon- 
strated by Umezawa (1960), who rejects Mus6’s au- 
thorship of certain rock arrangements in the 
Saih6-ji temple and dates it somewhere in the Edo 
period. 

13. Lower-class gardening professionals were in 
Mus6’s times active under the title senzui bugyo; 
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Mus6 called similar garden professionals “disciples 
of Buddha.” See Hennig (1982, p. 353), based on 
Yanagida (1977, p. 74). 

14. Few thirteenth- and fourteenth-century 
records exist of so-called ishitatesd (lower-class 
priests of esoteric Buddhism active as gardening 
professionals). In the course of the fifteenth century 
there is increasing scriptural evidence of persons of 
outcast birth active in gardening. (See Chapter 11.) 
Mus6 was highly esteemed by the later medieval 
aristocracy; many honorific titles were bestowed on 
him and gardens were readily connected to his 
name and reputation. 

15. Gidé Shishin became leader of Musd’s line- 
age after a period of confusion and the withdrawal 
of Shun’oku Mydha. Gidd later founded the 
Shdkoku-ji temple and was a teacher of Confu- 
cianism to Shogun Yoshimitsu. Sesson Yibai was a 
poet and disciple of Yining and established with 
others the Chinese-style medieval tradition of liter- 
ature. See the short biographies by Ury in KE (vol. 
3, P- 30; vol. 4, p. 302; vol. 7, p. 70). Throughout Toya- 
ma (1934), many other medieval Zen priests are 
quoted on gardens: Seisetsu Shéchd (Qingzhuo 
Zhengcheng), also active as a painter; Kokan Shiren 
(1278— 1346), a literatus and writer; the fifteenth- 
century Zenist Osen Keisan (1429-1493); and 


others. 


Chapter Eight: The Early 
Medieval Chinese Inspiration 


1. See, for instance, a poem in the tenth-century 
Ise monogatari and a famous poem by Saigy6 (1118— 
1190) among the ample early literary references 
given in Toyama (1934, pp. 226—231). 

2. The garden is well described with good photos 
in Shégakkan (1979, vol. 10, Kant6é, Tohoku, pp. 
20-21 and 69-72). The pavilion does not exist 
today. Other early Kamakura Zen monasteries, 
such as Enkaku-ji, have similar medieval grottoes 
in the hills at the back. The region has an abun- 
dance of sandstone very suitable for carving out 
grottoes, exactly as at West Lake in Hangzhou, 
China. In the compound of what is known as the 
Xi Ling Seal Cutting Society on the big island in 
West Lake are found the same kind of grottoes as 
in Kamakura’s Zuisen-ji. 


3. See Toyama (1934, p. 231) on early medieval 
Zen priests who viewed Mount Fuji as a “pure 
chaste body”— as in the poem of the Song poet- 
painter Su Dongpo (Chapter 12 in this volume). 
For the immigrant Chinese priests this was, apart 
from religious Zen, also a kind of mountain ro- 
manticism, an emotion known in many cultural 
spheres of Song China. Soper (1941, p. 150) distin- 
guishes a “rapidly maturing nature worship [that] 
created a romantic cult of the wilderness” in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. Magic and mys- 
teries of Daoism still played an important role in 
landscape art. See also Inoue (1983) on this early 
view of nature centered on mountain worship. 
“Romantic” applies much better to the later Song 
view of nature with its antithesis to city life. Until 
the thirteenth century, idealized nature was seen al- 
most exclusively in terms of mountain wilderness. 

4. Toyama (1934, pp. 361-366) quotes several 
verses by Chinese immigrant priests and a lengthy 
description by Seisetsu Shéchd (Qingzhuo Zheng- 
cheng), who entered Japan in 1326. Verses exist of 
about 130 different priests. Illustrating the differ- 
ence in use by Japanese and Chinese is an example 
of a late-fourteenth-century Japanese deputy sho- 
gun who held a cherry blossom and autumn color 
viewing party in a pavilion. For the different use by 
the Chinese, see the long story of Si Ma Guang (Ssu 
Ma Kuang; 1019-1086) on his garden Duyue Yuan 
in a treatise with the same title; quoted in a German 
translation, with comment, in Beuchert (1983, pp. 
g8—99). The garden had such a lookout for leisure. 

5. See Toyama (1934, p. 413); see also p. 242 in 
Toyama’s chapter on natural landscape as a model 
of the small garden (pp. 238—244) that contains 
more quotations on far-distant scenery captured in 
one view. Chapter 8 in the present book was in- 
spired by these pages of Toyama’s work, though my 
interpretation is less far-reaching than his. 

6. See Gid6 Shishin in his Kuge nikkishi; 
quoted by Toyama (1934, p. 413); also cited by Ota 
et al. (1967, p. 215). Gid6 used a similar phrase in 
describing a pavilion called Tsiigen-an in Sérin-ji 
temple, which he visited in 1383; see Toyama (1934, 
p. 484). Both pavilions had a view overlooking 
Kyoto city. 

7. See Toyama (1934, pp. 242—243) dealing with 
scenery around the temples Eiho-ji (Tajimi) and 


Kyoto’s Tenryi-ji (p. 396) and Saih6-ji. The former 
two are in MyGha’s Musé kokushi nempu; the latter is 
in Enbushé by the poet-painter Tesshi: Tokusai (also 
pp. 411-412). From Tesshii we have several small 
paintings of one rock and tree or bamboo in the 
Song literati tradition. In Song China the term “tian 
kai tu” (heaven-opened painting or heaven-created 
painting) was applied to certain garden pavilions 
and had poetic connotations. See, for instance, a 
pavilion (Oka 1943, p. 87) in the Southern Song 
Records of the Gardens of Wuxing by Zhoumi 
(1232—1298); for a Japanese version with comment 
see pp. 85—g2. See also Morohashi (1955-1960, vol. 
2, p. 472). The Japanese painter Sesshi built himself 
a “Heaven-Created Painting Pavilion.” A late- 
fifteenth-century record is quoted extensively in 
an English translation in Kuck (1968, p. 152). Toya- 
ma’s interpretation of the term as “view-as- 
painting” is too direct and literal. 

8. The Chinese word for landscape is “shansui” 
(mountain-water), often explained as relating to a 
typical dualism found in Daoism and yin/yang the- 
ories. Chinese landscape painting is indeed con- 
cerned with harmonizing opposed identities of 
black and white, solid and fluid. 

g. The dictionary (Morohashi 1955-1960, vol. 6, 
P- 753) does not interpret the term as referring to 
composition in painting; instead it gives two poems, 
one of the Song poet Fan Chengda, also mentioned 
by Toyama (1934, p. 239). Toyama again interprets a 
Chinese literary idiom as applying directly to theo- 
ries of garden design. See also Morohashi (1972, p. 
729), where a verse by a certain Osui (Japanese pro- 
nunciation) employs the term. It has strong poetic 
connotations of past glory and melancholy and has 
nothing to do with theories of composition. 

10. According to Toyama (1934, p. 239) without 
further sources. The term is rather shallowly used 
by Yoshikawa (1971, p. 101), where it remains un- 
explained. It is also used sparsely in Japanese liter- 
ature on the history of landscape painting to refer to 
the compositional problem as I have described it. 
See, for instance, Kanazawa (1972, p. 17). In 
Tanaka et al. (1978, pp. 46—47) it seems to rely on 
Toyama (1934). 

11. See, for instance, Toyama (1934, pp. 435—4396) 
on Shogun Takauji’s Unsentei pavilion in 
Jozaiko-in, as well as the Ryimon-tei pavilion in 
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Tenrya-ji (p. 404), which keep to this standard 
view. The view overlooking a city, which hardly 
appears in other descriptions, seems also to stem 
from Chinese literary sources. 

12. The heroic epic Tathetki relates how one of 
Takauji’s stewards had a garden built with the same 
schist. This record also relates that the stones were 
so big and heavy they broke many an axle of the ox 
carts that moved them. That such a detail was 
recorded seems to indicate an appreciation for 
quantity rather than quality. This passage is quoted 
in Shigemori and Shigemori (1973-1976, vol. 5, pp. 
7-8), where it is seen by Shigemori as evidence of a 
Song painting inspiration of the steward’s garden. 

13. For a Chinese verse on the waterfall by the 
Japanese poet-painter Tesshi that refers to this leg- 
end see Toyama (1934, p. 402), quoting from 
Tesshii’s Enbushéi; see note 7. See Fairbank and 
Reischauer (1973, pp. 126—127 and 188) on this ex- 
amination system. See Sowerby (1940, p. 109) on 
this theme in art. 

14. The following temples possess early medieval 
Dragon Gate waterfall arrangements and date 
from the late thirteenth or early fourteenth century: 
Nanzen-in (vol. 3, pp. 130-131); Gansh6-ji (vol. 4, 
pp. 120-124); Tamon-yji (?) (vol. 4, pp. 132-133); 
Komoike-an (vol. 4, pp. 140—141) in Shigemori and 
Shigemori (1973-1976). The Dragon Gate water- 
fall at the Golden Pavilion also dates from the Ka- 
makura period. 

15. Late medieval (late fifteenth century) Dragon 
Gate arrangements are found in Jée1-ji (vol. 7, pp. 
28-32) and Ik6-ji (vol. 7, pp. 52—54), both in rela- 
tion to the famous painter Sesshi, who traveled 
extensively in China to study painting. Further: 
Hokoku-ji (vol. 5, pp. 88—-g0) and Ogaku Sifuku-ji 
(vol. 5, pp. 110-111). Volumes and pages refer to 
Shigemori and Shigemori (1973-1976). 

16. I have used Toyama (1934) as a sourcebook 
from which I selected the quoted passages, taking 
only records that appeared elsewhere in a 
Japanized or otherwise translated version. These 
secondary references are clearly inspired by 
Toyama’s work but are often liberal in their inter- 
pretation. Besides the quotes given here, an appre- 
ciation of scenery in a small garden is found in 
many other medieval records given in Toyama 


(1934). 
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17. This Dokushé lived in Gary6-an, a subtem- 
ple of the Kamakura Zen monastery Enkaku-ji. 
See Toyama (1934, p. 467); see also pp. 238-244 in 
his chapter on the small garden. See Ota et al. (1967, 
p. 230) in relation to the RyGan-ji temple, which is, 
regarding date and place, a wrong association. 

18. Quotations are from Gido's Kuge nikkiisha as 
in Toyama (1934, p. 488). A certain Tamaoka had 
built this garden at Gidd’s Baitei, a house in the 
Daiji-in subtemple of Daitoku-ji in Kyoto. Gidd 
lived there after his retirement. He was Shogun 
Yoshimitsu’s teacher in Confucianism, so it is not so 
strange that the latter should visit him. See also Ota 
et al. (1967, p. 227), Itd (1970, pp. 191-192), and Ité 
(1971, p. 175). 

19. See Toyama (1934, p. 598; also pp. 616 and 
241) quoting a record (B.1.3.16) from the Onrydken 
nichiroku, an official logbook of the scribes of the 
subtemple Onrydken in Shdkoku-ji near the 
shogunal palace. The garden described was at an- 
other subtemple, Sutiken. See also Ité (1970, p. 172), 
Yoshikawa (1971, p. 18), and Hennig (1982, p. 147). 
Zen’ami its an important fifteenth-century garden 
designer. 

20. For a cultural history of bonsai in the Far 
East see Iwasa (1976, p. 48ff). This work relates the 
spreading popularity of bonsai in Japan to the 
influx of Song culture in general in early medieval 
times. For the earliest appearance of bonsai on a 
Japanese scroll see SazgyO monogatari emaki (ca. 
1195). Bonsai appeared on early-fourteenth-century 
scrolls such as the Kasuga gongen kenki emaki. 

21. The quotation is translated from Ota et al. 
(1967, p. 230), noted on a tray landscape displayed at 
Onrydken, a subtemple of Shdkoku-ji. On this 
point see Shigemori and Shigemori (1973-1976, 
vol. 6, pp. g—11), quoting the extensive 1463 entry 
from the Onrydken nichiroku that describes the bon- 
san landscapes on display in detail, such as the type 
of stones or plants used as material. See Itd (1970, 
pp. 192—194) for more quotations revealing an ap- 
preciation of scenery perceived in tray landscapes. 
The three sources cited here value the role of the 
tray landscapes highly in relation to the formation 
of the dry landscape garden. Both types of land- 
scape design exemplify the emergence of an appre- 
ciation of form: a scene composed of natural forms. 

22. Toyama (1934, p. 676 ff.) quoting from 


Tessen’s Chinese in Kasenzuifu, dated 1477 (B.g); for 
a Japanized version see It (1970, p. 191), Itd (1973, 
p. 73), or Hennig (1982, p. 280). 

23. The word “kasenzui” is clearly used to mean 
“garden” in the textbook Sekiso Grai by Ichijé 
Kaneyoshi (Ichij6 Kanera; 1402-1481). It gives a 
list of “types of kasenzui” that include the tradi- 
tional Sakuteiki types such as “like the big river,“ 
“like a pond-pool,” and so forth, including the dry 
type (karesansut). See Shigemori and Shigemori 
(1973-1976, vol. 7, p. 127). 

24. See Ledderose (1983, p. 170) and Wood 
(1982). “Jia shan” carries the same meaning as the 
modern Japanese word “tsukiyama.” In Heian Japan 
the word “karesansu:” (dry landscape) was known 
as a technical garden term. It is used, for instance, as 
a chapter title in the Sakute:ki on the construction of 
the dry type of garden. “Kasenzu:” can also be read 
“karisansut. 

25. See Ledderose (1983, p. 170) and Wood (1982, 
pp. 110-111). For an illustration see a verse from 
the post-Song poet-painter Nizan, who praises the 
mock mountain builders of Hangzhou; quoted in 
Oka (1943, pp. 62—63). 

26. See Toyama (1934, pp. 372) and the quote 
from the House Rules (p. 328). See also Toyama (p. 
377), speaking of scattered small garden stones in a 
bamboo wood on the site of this subtemple. 

27. This was Tadayoshi’s Sanjddono palace. See 
Toyama (1934, pp. 445—446) for Musdé’s Chinese 
verses quoted from his Ka:zanroku. 

28. Quoted in Hisatsune (1979, p. 538). Hisatsune 
relates the verse to the waterfall composition in the 
Tenryi-ji temple, supposedly constructed as a dry 
waterfall. Kawase (1968, pp. 179—180o) relates it to 
the dry waterfall composition in Saihé-ji known as 
Koinzan-karetaki-ishigumi (discussed as a reli- 
gious expression of Mus6 in Nakaji 1991 and re- 
jected in Umezawa 1960). See also Hennig (1982, p. 
195), from which I adapted my translation. For the 
rest, Hennig pays little attention to the emergence 
of this new word “kasenzui” to denote a garden. 

29. Quoted by Toyama (1934, p. 525), probably 
from a document indicated as Fuji tko. For the his- 
tory of the shogun’s Kitayama palace see Toyama 
(1934, p. 506ff). 

30. Quoted by Toyama (1934, pp. 351-352) from 
Gakuin’s biography, Gakuin oshé koroku. 


31. See the paintings by Seisetsu Shdch6, Tesshi 
Tokusai, and others in Kanazawa (1972, ills. g2—93, 
pp. 64-65; ill. 86, p. 60); ill. 93 has an inscription by 
Gid6 Shishin. 


Chapter Nine: The Small Scenic 
Garden in Late Medieval Times 


1. Comparing, as illustration, three shoguns. Mi- 
namoto Yoritomo (1147-1199), the first military 
leader in Kamakura, staged poetry gatherings in 
the Heian courtly style. The late-fourteenth- 
century Kyoto shogun Yoshimitsu held Chinese 
verse gatherings and lavish tea parties where im- 
ported exotics like tiger skins were displayed. The 
late-fifteenth-century shogun Yoshimasa’s salon 
was exclusively centered on imported works of art 
or imitations produced in Japan. See Toyama (1934, 
pp. 260-319) or, comprehensively, Varley (1977, pp. 
187—190 and 199). 

2. See Hashimoto (1972). Horton (1981) in his in- 
troduction to the translation of Hashimoto (1972) 
structures the history of the style. The shoin style 
reached its mature stage in the late sixteenth cen- 
tury (Hashimoto 1981, p. 24). In this view early me- 
dieval architecture, with features like shelves and 
alcoves meant for display, is an embryonic form 
of the shoin style. Without shelves and alcoves, 
though, the custom of displaying was completely 
accepted by the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. For extended research on the style see Fiévé 
(1996), who gives a definition on pp. 295-297. Shoin 
is literally translated as “writing room,’ but the con- 
notations of the term “reading room” fit better, as it 
was a salon where men of reading met. 

3. In the genre scroll Boki-e (1482) showing the 
life of an abbot named Shusho (Kaku’nyo), the 
fully developed alcove can be seen in scroll 5, sec. 
3—-see Hayashiya and Murai (1980, color ill. 2, pp. 
2-3, with comment on p. 138)—and in scroll 1, 
sec. 3. Both sections, in a traced version, can also be 
found in Nihon kenchiku gakkai (1980, p. 59, ills. 
1—3, with further comment and references on 
p. 138). 

4. Sources: Chaki meibutsu shi (1421), a catalog of 
tea utensils; Gyobutsu goe mokuroku (1470) on im- 
ported Chinese painting; Kundatkan sdchoki (1511), 
containing sketches on display in the alcove. See 
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also Go kazariki (1523) and Higashiyamadono go 
kazarizu, exclusively on decorative display. See 
Hayashiya and Murai (1980, pp. 164—165) for re- 
produced pages and comment; see also Murai 
(1990b, p. 123). Fiévé (1996), an excellent study on 
early medieval architecture and urbanism, contains 
a translation of Go kazariki. 

5. Interiors with sliding screens are known in the 
early fourteenth century. The Kasuga gongen kenki 
emaki scroll is reproduced with comment in Paine 
and Soper (1981, pp. 412—413). For three details of 
different late-thirteenth-century and early-four- 
teenth-century scrolls see Kanazawa (1972, pp. 56 
and 93, ills. 80—81 and 123). But see also the 1482 
section of the Boki-e scroll (note 3 above). 

6. It6 (1971, pp. 175—176) sees this change of func- 
tion (and a possible use as space for a decorative gar- 
den) taking place around the Onin war at the end of 
the fifteenth century (based on some Onrydken nichi- 
roku records). See also Shigemori and Shigemori 
(1973-1976, vol. 7, pp. 72—73) for a short history of 
the sanded south garden and its changing function. 
The discussion is related here to the Ryéan-ji gar- 
den and its dating. Its rock arrangements are found 
in such a sand-covered south garden. 

7. Shigemori’s theory—that the gardens were 
deliberately enclosed to separate an abstract piece of 
nature from actual nature outside the temple 
walls—is far too sophisticated and modern to 
apply to the medieval situation. Nevertheless, it is 
an interesting idea for the modern designer. See 
Shigemori and Shigemori (1973—1976, vol. 6, pp. 
25-26; vol. 7, pp. 108-111). 

8. A chronological table of records can be found 
in Shigemori and Shigemori (1973-1976, vol. 34, p. 
111ff). See also the entries in Onrydken nichiroku 
from 1489 on. Here I quote an entry dated 1489, 
twenty-fifth day, fifth month (E.1.5.25). Nameless 
gardeners are discussed in Chapter 11. 

g. See, for instance, the extensive use of terms 
such as karesansui technique (gihd) or karesansui 
style (ydshiki) in Shigemori (1936-1939, vol. 4, 1937, 
p. 3 ff., and vol. 3, gekan, 1938, p. 8 ff.) that describe, 
in Shigemori’s view, the formation of the karesansui 
style and implicitly define it. The word “ydshiki” in 
modern Japanese refers specifically to the canon— 
the idiom of details of a (garden) architectural 
style — rather than to overall conceptual notions. 
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Accordingly Shigemori lays great emphasis on the 
iconography of the (medieval) karesansui style, for 
instance, taking pains to define and name various 
groupings of rock composition. Nevertheless this 
plays a far less explicit role in medieval garden his- 
tory. When names of rock groups are found, as in 
the medieval manual Sansui narabini yakeizu, a 
completely different iconology is used that never 
reappears as recognized icons in the recorded ap- 
preciation of medieval gardens. Despite Shige- 
mori’s contention, one comes across the word 
“kasenzui” time and again—-yet hardly ever does 
“karesansui” appear in the medieval records. In 
Shigemori and Shigemori (1973-1976, vol. 6, pp. 
24-25), though, a few of the stock medieval kasen- 
zui quotations are introduced. 

10. See, for instance, Nagashima (1981, p. 122), a 
popular textbook on garden design that shows 
Shigemori’s garden at Zuih6-an in Daitoku-ji in a 
clearly recognizable simplified sketch with the title 
“Kyoto style — neat, with moss, white river sand, 
and a main marker stone (kerseki).” Gardens re- 
cently adapted to the (indeed quite neat) Kyoto 
style, mainly through adding white sand, are 
Reiun-in, Taiz6-in (sand added in the last fifty 
years), Daisen-in (last fifty years, probably cor- 
rectly), but also seventeenth-century gardens like 
Manshi-in and Honpa-hongan-ji (both in the last 
fifty years) and Honpé-ji— comparing photo- 
graphs of the 1930s with recent ones. 

11. The no longer extant garden of Onrydken 
had a ground cover of white sand and moss; see 
Onryéken nichiroku (E.3.11.23), 1491, eleventh 
month, twenty-third day. See also the Daij6-in gar- 
den cited in Daij6-in temple records (M.2.8.3), 
1493, eighth month, third day. Both are quoted in 
Shigemori and Shigemori (1973-1976, vol. 34, pp. 
115 and 117). The Sansui manual also refers to 
stones set up in white sand. 

12. Above all, tea men in the line of Rikya did 
away with colorful, flowering plants. See a quote 
from the diary of Sen Sdsa (1613—1672), Késhin 
gegak:, in Horiguchi (1949). 

13. See the article on medieval planting materials 
in Nakamura (1980, pp. 133-135), based on me- 
dieval diaries and the manual Sansui. See also the 
result of pollen analysis at the garden of the war- 
lord Asakura (Chapter to). 


14. Based on the comprehensive treatment of the 
karesansui gardens in and around Kyoto in Hennig 
(1982, pp. 199-328), again based mainly on Shige- 
mori’s research. Although Hennig remains within 
the limitations of Shigemori’s definitions and cate- 
gories, he is far more systematic—for instance, 
when discussing attributions. 

15. See Akamatsu and Yampolsky (1977, p. 318) 
for a short history of this separate Rinzai branch, 
called the O-to-kan school. 

16. The oldest subtemples within the present 
Daitoku-yji are not older than the late Muromachi 
period (1334-1573). See also the biography of 
Ikkyd in Keene (1978, pp. 18-25). Ikkyi’s stand- 
point at the birth of modern aesthetics is extensively 
discussed in Part Three of this work. 

17. These gardens fall within Shigemori’s kare- 
sansui category. Shigemori has a tendency to over- 
date gardens. It is, for instance, very doubtful that 
the garden at Shinji-an should be any older than 
the late sixteenth or seventeenth century. He finds 
an almost equal number of karesansui gardens in 
other parts of Japan. See Shigemori and Shigemori 
(1973-1976, vol. 5, pp. 26-27). Judging from pho- 
tographs and maps given in vols. 5—7, these can be 
grouped as follows: small gardens, more or less en- 
closed, showing a dry waterfall arrangement: 
Fugen-ji (simple), Chigii-ji, Ankoku-yji (very elab- 
orate), Fukuden-ji; large gardens that, besides a 
pond, employ dry waterfall arrangements: Yui’- 
nen-ji, old Genj6-in; or gardens that employ more 
abstract dry arrangements besides a pond: JGei-ji, 
Kitabatake-jinja. 


Chapter Ten: Small Scenic Gardens 


1. Shigemori and Shigemori (1973-1976, vol. 6, 
pp. 54—69) or, better, Hisatsune (1969, jOkan, pp. 
285-302), which is more consistent in the use of 
quotations and more convincing in argumentation. 
Hennig (1982, pp. 254—260) on Daisen-in is largely 
based on Shigemori and Shigemori. 

2. Hennig (1982, p. 256) quotes the biography in 
a German translation. See also Kuck (1968, p. 161), 
based on Shigemor’s earlier research. The biogra- 
phy goes under the pompous title Ko daitoku seth 
daish6 kokushi Kogaku daioshé dogyéki (Records of 
the way and conduct of the late, great, holy national 


teacher Kogaku, right in the law, high priest of the 
Daitoku-ji). Such “Records of the Way and Con- 
duct” of priests were written by close disciples or 
followers whose view can hardly have been without 
bias toward their master. 

3. See Hisatsune (1969, jokan, pp. 288-289 and 
291). If erected by Kogaku, stones would have been 
placed with more attention to their inherent quali- 
ties, rather than to formal aspects as in the present 
garden, according to Hisatsune (p. 288). See p. 295 
ff. on the problem of rebuilding halls. Kogaku’s 
main hall, called Juunken, was located on the site of 
the present reading room (shoin), north of the ex- 
tant main hall that faces the famous garden. 

4. See Hisatsune (1969, jokan, pp. 292 and 7-8), 
pointing to Akisato as the main expounder of the 
euphemistic Séami attributions. Attribution to an 
outcast must in Akisato’s times have been an inde- 
cent way of talking about the gardens of famous 
temples. 

5. Regarding this kind of composition that bal- 
ances mass and space Hennig speaks of “spontane, 
regelfreie, nicht quantifizierbare Harmonie” and 
quotes other German sources where one finds such 
phrases as “kaum formulierbares Formgesetz” and 
“keine berechenbare Technik” (Hennig 1982, pp. 
249-251). The kaki fruit sketch and the Ryéan-ji 
garden show that such compositions employ dis- 
tinct rules that are easily formulated. 

6. See, for instance, two woodblock print illus- 
trations in Akisato (1828) that show such an ex- 
treme design scheme, in both cases similar to the 
arrangements of rocks in the Rydan-ji garden. One 
is the garden in front of the main hall of a temple 
called Tékanon-ji (pp. 2—3). Another (pp. 23-24) is 
titled “figure of a shin-style rock arrangement gar- 
den (also called 7.5.3 rock arrangement)”; it shows 
an idealized design scheme employing groups of 
three, five, and seven rocks. See also the still extant 
gardens in Tokai-an (Mydshin-ji) dating from 
about the same period. The conscious inclusion of 
enclosing walls in the design of a garden view dates 
also from the nineteenth century. A reprint of Ak- 
isato (1828) with modern type can be found in Ue- 
hara (1984b.) An illustration of a Rydan-ji-style 
rock garden is found among Toyokuni II's 
(1777-1835) woodblock prints. It is reproduced 
under the title Aftonringning, Vy av templet i Tsuru- 
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gaoka 1 Kamakura in Japanska Trdsnitt ur Martin 
Maanssons Samling, catalog 143 of the National Mu- 
seum in Stockholm (1948), p. 25, ill. 116. 

7. For the history of this garden see Shigemori 
and Shigemori (1973-1976, vol. 7, pp. 60—84) or, 
better, Hisatsune (1969, chékan, pp. 304-361). See 
also Hennig (1982, pp. 199—238), of special interest 
because of its comparative treatment of fifteen dif- 
ferent attributions of authorship. Hennig does not 
treat the role of Akisato as reconstructed by Hisat- 
sune, which makes for a sixteenth attribution. See 
further Toyama (1934, pp. 644-650). A popular 
work on Ry6éan-ji is Oyama (1970). 

8. This attribution is criticized in Takei and 
Amasaki (1998, p. 106). 

g. Hisatsune (1969, chétkan, pp. 350— 351); see also 
Chapter 11 of the present work. The records are by 
Kurokawa Doyi in his Saga kote: (1680), Toza rekt- 
ranki (1681), and Yéshu# fushi (1682), quoted in 
Hisatsune (1969, chuakan, pp. 332-333). Yoshi fushi 
refers to a visit of Toyotomi Hideyoshi to the 
temple. 

10. See Hisatsune (1969, chéikan, pp. 343-344) 
for a series of quotations from 1689-1780 that men- 
tion the garden. The 1689 record referred to earlier 
is from Miyako habutae oridome. 

11. The plan, supposedly from 1791, is kept in 
the treasury of Mydshin-ji. The view of the main 
hall showing the garden stones is a section from a 
print called Rakuhoku rydan-ji, supposedly by Hara 
Zaik6, not dated. Both are given and discussed in 
Oyama (1970 pp. 41-43 and 46-49), from which I 
traced the two sketches given here. Hara ZaikG is 
the author of the other illustration, as well, which is 
a section from the view of Rydan-ji that appeared 
in Akisato (1780, last vol.). Only the last of these 
three prints appears in Hisatsune (1969, chékan). 

12. See Hisatsune (1969, chuéikan, pp. 356-357) 
with some quotations from the Onrydken nichiroku. 

13. The deliberate inclusion of a view overlook- 
ing an outside landscape is a typical Edo-period de- 
sign concept. See also Toyama (1934, p. 250), who 
doubts the historicity of this view and relates it to 
the neighboring subtemple where it plays a role in 
certain religious practices. In passing it should be 
noted that two other small gardens in Kyoto that 
employ 7.5.3. themes in their rock arrangements, as 
well as borrowing a view over a vaster landscape, 
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are both most probably of an Edo-period date. 
These are the east gardens of the temples Shinji-an 
and Daitoku-ji H6jé. 

14. Muraoka and Hida (1980, p. 143) suggest that 
stones were moved — specifically in the east part of 
the garden. In later publications Hida does not re- 
turn to this point. Hida (1999, p. 208) even states 
that the garden was not changed by the fire and the 
subsequent rebuilding, an opinion based on an old 
survey map of questionable date. 

15. The temple is not open to the public. Its his- 
tory and description derive from Shigemori and 
Shigemori (1973-1976, vol. 6, pp. 102—110), Hen- 
nig (1982, pp. 305-311), and Hisatsune (1969, 
chiikan, pp. 378-392); see also Takei and Amasaki 
(1998, pp. 10g—110). 

16. Quotation from Reiun-in monjo given in 
Hisatsune (1969, chétkan, p. 391). See Hennig (1982, 
pp. 213-214), where some confusion about this 
Shiken Saido is cleared up. Shiken has been called 
a stone-setting priest (shitatesd); see Takei and 
Amasaki (1998, p. 110). 

17. A detailed history of the Asakura clan ap- 
peared in Fukui-ken Asuwaché Kydiku Iinkai 
(1968) with descriptions of several excavated garden 
sites. Fukui-ken(ritsu) Asakurashi Iseki Shirydkan 
(1980 and 1983) give detailed information on the ar- 
chaeological findings. See also Kendé Sabae. Mtya- 
masen kairy6 kéjt ni tomonau (1983), a local report 
on road construction that treats some archaeology 
as well. 

18. Fujiwara (1980, pp. 142—143). See also To- 
yama (1934, pp. 752—753), quoting family records 
that describe the scene after the 1573 fire, recalling 
the beauty of the architecture and gardens. 

19. Based on Fujiwara (1980, pp. 141-144). Gar- 
den sites are at Yudono, probably a hall for festivi- 
ties; at Shuhdkan, probably an annex for the wife of 
the last governor, Asakura Yoshikage (1533-1573); 
at Nan’y6-ji, the family’s Rinzai temple; and finally 
at the lord’s main estate. See also the photographs in 
Fujiwara (1980, pp. 78—79) and those in the reports 
on the excavations (see note 17 above). Similar gar- 
dens built by other provincial warlords are dis- 
cussed in Takei and Amasaki (1998, p. 111). 

20. The results of the pollen analysis are given in 
the annual report for 1980 (see note 17 above). The 
report warns against far-reaching conclusions on 


the historicity of such analysis. Pollen is easily 
transported by wind, water, and even in soil. Nev- 
ertheless I took this point up because it confirms, 
and does not challenge, earlier conclusions on me- 
dieval plant material. 


Chapter Eleven: 
Late Medieval Garden Making 


1. See Chapter 4 for further references. Yoshida 
Kenko relates in his Tsurezuregusa (ca. 1331) how 
domin (natives, aboriginal inhabitants) of Oi and 
later satojin (village people) of Uji built a water- 
wheel to supply water for the imperial Kameyama 
palace. The two terms, which sound denigratory to 
the modern Japanese ear, still show such geograph- 
ical ties of nameless people (quoted in Hisatsune 
1969, gekan, p. 58). For the story of Kameyama’s 
waterwheel in an English translation see Keene 
(1984, sec. 51, pp. 44-45). Ienaga (1979, pp. 81ff) 
speaks of “conditions that approached those of slav- 
ery”, which changed with the establishing of feudal 
society. 

2. See Hayashi (2000) and Hennig (1982, p. 140, 
niwamono, niwasht, ueshi, niwatsukuri), based on 
Yoshinaga, Y. senzui-kawaramono, in Teten to fuko 
(pp. 23-26, no year). See note 20 in Chapter 16 for 
sources; see Hida (2000) on the later history of the 
trade. 

3. See Itd (1970, p. 108) with a 1424 record from 
Kammon nikki: “Kawaramono walk around every- 
where in Kyoto and report on garden trees that are 
kept hidden in the private gardens of temples and 
residences.” See also Hennig (1982, p. 140). 

4. See Mori (1960, pp. 84—87) for a short survey 
of historical evidence on this group of “stone-set- 
ting priests” (ishitatesd). From the preceding chap- 
ters it will be clear that Mus6 Kokushi cannot be 
classified among this group of low-ranking priests. 
Besides, he was from a Zen sect and not from an es- 
oteric sect like the stone-setting priests. 

5. See, for instance, the chronological table of 
records relating to the history of Japanese gardens 
in Shigemori and Shigemori (1973-1976, vol. 34, p. 
111; 1489 and following years), where one can find 
Matashiré, Kinshiré, Hikorokuré, Hikoyiré, and 
others. These are all first names, no surnames. 
Hisatsune (1969, chuékan, pp. 353-357 mentions 


Hikosaburé, Hikoji (Hikojird), and Kotar6— all 
first names. 

6. See the record from Rokuon nichiroku, of the 
fifth month, twentieth day, 1489, given in Shige- 
mori and Shigemori (1973-1976, vol. 34 p. 111) and 
paraphrased in Itd (1970, pp. 176-177). 

7. MatashirG’s explanation to the priest Keijo 
Shirin of Rokuon-in, a subtemple of Shékoku-ji, 
recorded in the journal Rokuon nichiroku and 
quoted in Itd (1980, p. 120) as well as It6 (1970, pp. 
177-178). 

8. Apparently the explanation concerned a tree 
on a square island. Or else shima does not mean “is- 
land” but rather “enclosure” as in older times. See 
Rokuon nichiroku, fifth month, twentieth day, 
quoted in Shigemori and Shigemori (1973-1976, 
vol. 34, p. 11) and in Ité (1970, pp. 178-179). 

g. A record dated the fifth day of the fifth month, 
1484, in the Rokuon nichiroku relates how Mata- 
shird took a book from his pocket and started to ex- 
plain the secrets of garden making with respect to 
yin and yang; see Shigemori and Shigemori 
(1973-1976, vol. 34, p. 111). Matashiré apparently 
left a deep impression on the scribe of the Rokuon 
nichiroku, for many of his striking remarks appear 
in this diary. Matashir6 must have been one of the 
more clever riverside gardeners. 

10. See Ité (1970, pp. 106-107), quoting from 
Kennatki, a diary of a certain nobleman named 
Madenok6ji Tokifusa. The quote from Kammon 
nikki (see note 3) similarily proves the recognizabil- 
ity of riverside gardeners as a group. 

11. From the gardening manual called Sagarya 
teikoh6 hiden no sho; see Shigemori and Shigemori 
(1973-1976, vol. 7, p. 121). The manual is difficult 
to date as it exists in many handwritten copies. 
Most parts are more developed than the late- 
fifteenth-century Sansui manual and more primi- 
tive than seventeenth-century manuals. Late me- 
dieval is a generally accepted dating. For a reprint 
edition in modern type see Uehara (1985c). 

12. See Varley (1977, pp. 188-189), referring to 
Y. Murai, “Buke bunka to débéshi,” in Bungaku 31, 
no. 1 (1963). See also Boot (1982, pp. 314-316, n. 
174 to chap. 4), where the role and status of the ser- 
vants at the court of daimyos and shoguns are ex- 
tensively discussed. 

13. Based mainly on records from Onrydken 
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nichiroku. Toyama (1934, pp. 300-305) gives about 
thirty different am: names. 

14. A record of 1471 (B.3.10.39) from the S6j6k: 
speaks of kawara Zen’ami (Zen’ami from the river- 
side); quoted in Toyama (1934, p. 604). 

15. It (1970, p. 176) or Hennig (1982, p. 147) give 
the following as disciples: Koshiré (son of Zen’ami), 
Matashiré, Hikojird, Hikorokuré, and Hikos- 
aburo. 

16. Shigemori and Shigemori (1973-1976, vol. 6, 
pp. 6 and 12-13), quoting records from Onrydken 
nichiroku: 1461, twelfth month, eighteenth day; 
1463, sixth month, fourteenth, fifteenth, eighteenth, 
nineteenth, and twenty-first days. Judging from his 
numerous inspections of gardens, Yoshimasa must 
have been a true garden enthusiast. All the same it 
is unimaginable in any other era of Japan’s history 
that a shogun would inquire after the health of an 
outcast. The association of Yoshimasa and Zen’ami 
shows in its extreme form the social mobility typical 
of late medieval times. See also Murai et al. (1991, p. 
124). 

17. See Hennig (1982, pp. 146—147) on Zen’ami’s 
activities, based mainly on the chronological table 
of records in Shigemori and Shigemori (1973- 
1976, vol. 34, pp. 75—92). That the earlier riverside 
gardener going by the name of Tora or Toragiku is 
likely to be the same person as Zen’ami is shown in 
Mori (1969, pp. 92—93). 

18. Concluded in Yoshikawa (1971, p. 18) and 
followed by Hennig and Schaarschmidt-Richter. 

19. Thus concluded in Ité (1971, p. 179). The rest 
of my remarks on gardening as a profession are in- 
spired by a lecture of Jot Carpenter (ASLA presi- 
dent) on 13 November 1985 (Zéengaku kenkyi- 
shitsu). See also Carpenter and Nakamura (1987). A 
specialized body of knowledge, a demonstration of 
craftsmanship, and professional performance are 
concepts used by Carpenter. 

20. At my disposal was a collotype reproduction 
(Sonkeikaku sékan, April 1930) of the 1466 scroll 
known as Maeda-bon, originally kept by the Shin- 
ren-in temple. For a transcription in modern print 
see Uehara (1982). Slightly different in detail are 
the transcriptions in Hisatsune (1979) and Yoshi- 
mura (1959, pp. 237-244). An extensive and critical 
bibliography on the 1466 scroll and various editions 
of the Edo period can be found in Slawson (1987, 
pp. 204-205). Slawson translates the complete text 
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relying mainly on the Maeda version and on Egami 
(1966; 1967). The title of the Sansui manual is also 
read as Senzui narabini nogata no zu, as Senzui nara- 
bini yagyézu (Slawson), or the like. I have followed 
Kokusho simokuroku. 

21. My translation from Uehara (1982, pp. 24—25). 
Slawson (1987, unnumbered p. 161) translates this 
with the distance of a scrupulous translator, but the 
original’s annotations in red ink confirm that the 
text indeed addresses not-too-clever workers. See 
also Egami (1967, p. 23, n. 9). 

22. For instance, Mori (1960, p. 85) refers to a 
record of Chushi ok: (sixth month, ninth day, 1204); 
it shows that Ninna-ji priests were working in the 
garden of Hirano Jinja shrine. 

23. See Uehara (1982, pp. 12-14), from which I 
translated the captions for the sketches. 

24. Hisatsune (1979, p. 466) appends the terms 
“far,” “middle,” and “near view” to the three 
sketches and refers to Ma Yuan’s unilateral compo- 
sitions, but without much further comment. 

25. See, for instance, Tanaka (1974, pp. 65-151) 
on the establishment and production of the acad- 
emy that gathered around the shogun Yoshimasa 
and on the famous painter Sesshi, working outside 
the academy. Note also that a canon of criticism was 
formulated by connoisseurs like N6ami and Sdami. 

26. Egami (1966, p. 35) labels this stone chinseki 
without further explanation, but the original gives 
something that reads “senseki” (the thousand stone), 
which makes more sense. Senseki is a Chinese term 
for an incredibly heavy stone with an extended 
meaning of “many ways of viewing.” Mori (1945 p. 
355) calls it a kagami-ishi, basically implying the 
same idea of a stone that introduces the view of a 
wide landscape behind it. 

27. Uehara transcribes shima (island), but the col- 
lotype shows clearly the word “ch6d” or “tori” (bird), 
similar in form. From the remaining blotches of 
ink of the erased words one can read the title of this 
stone group as chdkyoseki (see Egami 1966, p. 79), 
that is, “stones for birds to sit on” (and not read as 
“Torii Stone” as in Slawson 1987, unnumbered p. 
151). This stone group is mentioned in later sections 
of the scroll; see Uehara (1982, pp. 27 and 38). The 
sketch deals somehow with a pond garden, as this 
stone group has to be set up in a pond to afford the 
sight of birds resting in the pond landscape. 

28. See Uehara (1982, p. 36). Like the chdkyoseki 


(see note 27) these are to be set up in the triangular 
form of the Chinese character “pin” (Ain, shina in 
Japanese), an idea found also in the Sakutetki. 

29. “Shin” is usually translated as finished, elab- 
orate, or formal; “gy6” as intermediary; and “sd” as 
rough or abbreviated. From ancient times the terms 
have applied to styles of calligraphic writing. Some- 
times “kaisho” is used instead of the more popularly 
known word “shinsho” for the formal style. See 
Nakata (1973, pp. 83-124). 

30. This hypothesis stands therefore on the as- 
sumption that there is a relation between this triple 
and the earliest explicit division in shin, gy6, and s6 
modes, as it appears in Sagaryu teikohé hiden no sho; 
see note 11. See the illustrations in Uehara (1985c, 


pp. 58-63). 


Chapter Twelve: Interpretation 


1. A comprehensive history of the three A6rai is- 
lands idea (also sanshinzan, “three-god-mountains”) 
can be found in Nakane (1991, pp. 74-82). Nakane 
gives some examples of gardens that were, accord- 
ing to him, designed with AGraz islands, but his ex- 
amples are not always convincing. See also Senda 
(1995). Kuck (1968, pp. 44 ff. or 121) refers to the 
horai islands as Mystic Isles. An early use of the 
term as a formal garden design theme (as in the gar- 
den at Konchi-in) is seen in Sagaryi tetkohi hiden no 
sho; see note 11 in Chapter 11. 

2. The painter-poet Tesshi Tokusai wrote a verse 
on the Saih6-ji temple garden referring to Aérat. A 
strophe runs: “Walking about an unworldly place, 
one gets Horai in sight”; quoted in Toyama (1934, 
pp. 411-412). Priest Kokan Shiren and Mus6 
Kokushi wrote verses on a garden of Shogun 
Takauji that must be interpreted as expressing sim- 
ilar wonder; see Toyama (1934, pp. 433-434). Nei- 
ther had ever visited China. Kokan wrote verses on 
other mock landscapes, as well, referring to Adrat 
(p. 465). One encounters a similar use of the words 
“crane” and “turtle” associated with Adrai in Mori 
(1986, pp. 127—129) discussing the Sakuteiki, where 
it says: “The pond should be dug in the shape of a 
turtle or a crane” (paraphrasing Shimoyama 1976, 
p- 31). This does not mean the pond should literally 
be dug in the shape of a crane with legs, bill, and so 
forth. The text intends to stress that happiness is to 
be expected when a pond is well dug. A natural 


well in Kaya-in, for instance, was covered with a lid 
on which turtles and cranes were painted —as if to 
bless the water taken from it. See Mori (1986, p. 
128). “Turtles and cranes” were in this case a meta- 
phor for “beauty” just as the word “Adra:” was used 
(Motonaka 1994, p. 256). 

3. This interpretation is found in most works of 
It6 Teiji but not, for instance, in Mori Osamu. With 
Shigemori and Shigemori (1973-1976), it seems to 
appear specifically in the sections written by the son 
Shigemori Kanto. 

4. To the small scenic garden Kitamura (1735) 
adds phrases like “a little garden: the appearance 
made to resemble deep mountains and dark val- 
leys” or “the appearance of a mountain forest is re- 
produced, the view is always good”— stressing the 
scenic aspect. The “Zen interpretation” is not found 
in Condor (1893); it gets half a page (p. 746) in 
Toyama (1934); it is not treated in Tamura (1935). 

5. For a detailed account see Kokusai Bunka 
Shinkokai (1935), from which the quote is taken. 
See also the somewhat pompous speech of Gen. 
Charles H. Sherrill, former American ambassador 
to Turkey, to the club members (Sherrill 1935). 

6. Tamura (1935), translated from the Japanese 
with help from Sir G. B. Sansom, was also edited 
in French in 1937. The cover was painted by 
Yokoyama Taikan; a deluxe edition has the cover in 
silk. 

7. On the recent cultural history of Japan see, 
for instance, Varley (1974, pp. 178-210), which 
links changes in intellectual climate to political 
developments. 

8. See Tsunoda et al. (1958, pp. 278—288) for 
quotations in English translation and some com- 
mentary (pp. 338—339). This source gives 1937 as 
the year for the Fundamentals of Our National Polity 
(Kokuta: hongi). 

g. See Nishida Kitard’s biography in Encyclope- 
dia Brittanica (vol. 16, p. 532) and the article “Mod- 
ern Japanese Philosophy” in Encyclopedia Brittanica 
(vol. 12, pp. 958J—962), both by Y. Takeuchi. For 
more on Nishida, particularly the position of his 
thinking in the course of Japan’s history of thought, 
see Schinzinger (1983). Because of his “interna- 
tional” point of view Nishida was asked to give lec- 
tures on his interpretation of the Japanese spirit in 
the hope of countering the spread of nationalism. 
These public lectures, given at Kyoto University, 
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did much to popularize his thinking. His work The 
Problem of Japanese Culture (Nihon bunka no mondai; 
Tokyo 1940, Kyoto 1949) became a best-seller. 

10. For short biographies of Suzuki Daisetzu 
Teitard see KEJ (vol. 7, pp. 28 and 281) and Ency- 
clopedia Brittanica (vol. 21, pp. 470—471). 

11. Suzuki (1934, p. 320): “To conclude: the spirit 
of Eternal Loneliness (vivzktadharma) which is the 
spirit of Zen expresses itself under the name of Sadi 
in the various artistic departments of life such as 
landscape gardening, tea ceremony, tea-room, 
painting, flower arrangement, dressing, furniture, 
in the mode of living, in noh-dancing, poetry, etc.” 

12. The meaning of garden art was inflated to an 
international level for political reasons. A similar 
mechanism had inflated the meaning of the botany 
of Japanese flowering cherries about twenty years 
earlier; see Kuitert (19992, p. 84). 

13. Hisamatsu (1971, pp. 87—89), on the Rydan-j1 
garden, applies explicitly the characteristics “Subtle 
Profundity,’ “Asymmetry,’ “Austere Sublimity,’ 
“Simplicity,” and “Naturalness” and refers obliquely 
to “Tranquility,” concluding: “Looking at this gar- 
den ..., one clearly feels the Seven Characteristics.” 
Such characteristics appear also in Suzuki. 

14. See (in an English translation of the German 
original) Schaarschmidt-Richter (1979, pp. 71-73); 
also found in Hennig (1982, pp. 368-370). No far- 
reaching conclusions regarding the meaning of gar- 
den art in medieval society can be drawn from such 
self-explanatory and determinative art criticism. 

15. “The self-expressing creative subject, the 
Formless Self,” or simply “creative spirit”; Hisamat- 
su (1971, p. 19) and Suzuki (1934, p. 309). 

16. “At lightning speed,” “as a flash of lightning”; 
Hisamatsu (1971, p. 58) and Suzuki (1934, p. 309). 

17. This last aspect is specifically clear in Suzuki 
(1959, p. 31): “To become a bamboo and to forget 
that you are one with it while drawing it— this is 
the Zen of the bamboo.” 

18. Trying to become one (tao) with the bamboo 
when painting it was a basic problem for the early 
Song literati painters. See, for example, Wen 
Yu-k’o in Bush (1971, pp. 37ff). Suzuki’s sword 
fighter becoming one with his sword must have 
been inspired by the almost legendary Chinese cook 
cutting up oxen (Petrucci 1910, p. 116). Suzuki's 
“living breath” or “mysterious spirit breathing a life 
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of eternity” (into a painting) reminds one very much 
of the traditional Chinese concept “life breath 
through the moving of the spirit” (giyun shengdong). 

19. Based on the scholarship of James Cahill, the 
supposedly intuitive creativity in producing “Zen 
painting” is convincingly questioned in Fontein and 
Hempel (1968, p. 55). The execution of such paint- 
ing requires concentration rather than intuition. 

20. The manual Hanakagami on ni theater by 
Zeami Motokiyo (1363—1443) lucidly explains how 
such intuitive creativity was engendered while act- 
ing. See the clear translation of Nearman (1981- 
1982). Hanakagami is a good illustration of the me- 
dieval approach in arts known as a “way” (-d6 as in 
judo, kendo, chado). 

21. I base these remarks on personal experience. 
Mirei Shigemori, who built innumerable gardens, 
comments similarly (1973-1976, vol. 7, p. 83). 
Hisatsune, speaking of the garden at Daisen-in, 
calls random stone arrangements zenteki, Zenlike, 
but gives no examples of such gardens. If they exist, 
they possess at least no formal beauty and can only 
be appreciated by someone who knows their inher- 
ent qualities, that is, the Zenist maker himself. 

22. The term “cultural complex” or “complex of 
cultural forms” appears in a short historical survey 
by Hisamatsu (1971, pp. 11-27). I do not agree with 
his religious interpretation or with the term “Zen 
laymen” that he applies to Chinese literati like Su 
Dongpo. 

23. The tea ceremony is an example. The all- 
inclusive claim of certain tea performers that the tea 
ceremony is solely the product of Zen Buddhism 
(originally found in Suzuki), for instance, is criti- 
cized by Varley and Elison (1981, pp. 205-206). 

24. Varley (1974, pp. 93—94) denies a religious 
content for “Zen culture” in general. 

25. Suzuki (1959), for instance, quotes many 
Heian-period poems with sad: qualities, written be- 
fore the spread of Zen Buddhism in Japan, and ex- 
plains them as “Zen.” It is perhaps not entirely amiss 
to note that everything becomes “Zen” with Suzuki, 
which makes his point consequently difficult to 
discuss. 

26. The same application of her own aesthetic 
emotions (Kuck 1968) appears in a remarkable de- 
scription of Song mountainous landscape painting: 
“Such pictures, and the gardens derived from them, 


are filled with Zen symbolism. Interpreted in one 
way, they represent a picture of man’s spiritual life. 
Thus the dark valleys stand for Azs cramped physical 
existence, from which he seeks to lift himself” (my 
italics). I wonder whether a Song painter would 
agree. 

27. On the life of Dogen see Akamatsu and Yam- 
polsky (1977, pp. 320-321) and Benl (1956, pp. 
67-77). According to Katé (1981a, pp. 232—233), 
the withdrawal of Dégen, an aristocrat by birth, 
must be seen as an ignoring of the masses and con- 
tempt for the authorities. 

28. Here quoted in the translation of Nakamura 
(1971, p. 325). Dégen quotes the poem in his chap- 
ter “Keisei sanshoku” (The voice of the rapids and 
the color of the mountains) from his important 
work Shébogenz6. The chapter has been translated 
in German (Benl 1979). For a translation of the 
complete Shébdgenz6 see Stevens and Nishiyama 
(1975-1977; chap. 21, “Keisei sanshoku— Sound 
of the Valley, Color of the Mountains,” on pp. 
g1—99 of vol. 1). 

29. Paraphrasing the German of Benl (1979, p. 11). 

30. On the contrary Zen in China taught that the 
world of things is but a product of imagination and 
that the truth of Buddha has to be found within 
oneself. Phenomena, though manifestations of this 
sermon, should not interfere with a free search for 
enlightenment. Accordingly Dégen gave a prag- 
matic turn to the Chinese ideas of Zen Buddhism. 
See Nakamura (1971, pp. 351—352). On the charac- 
teristics of Chinese Zen Buddhism see for instance 
De Bary et al. (1964, p. 347). 

31. On the theoretical problem of religious expe- 
rience, the frame of interpretation (material atmo- 
sphere) it presupposes, and the veracity of faith see 
Kuitert (1978, especially pp. 192—194). 

32. See, for instance, Masuda’s manuscript (p. 
353ff); see also note 2 in Chapter 3. It is used more 
loosely in Nakane (1971) and in Tanikawa (1965s), 
which connect Su Dongpo’s poem to the theory of 
garden art—resembling the way it is applied to 
theory of art in general in Mizuo (1970). 

33. In Kitamura (1735), for instance, and even in 
the popular magazine Jazkyo to engei (Home and 
horticulture) (Nichiy6 Hyakka Zensho, dai 8 hen, 
1896, pp. 108-109). 

34. I have adapted the English version given in 


Schaarschmidt-Richter (1979, p. 255), checking the 
German translation by Benl (1955) and the original 
in Satd (1979, pp. 133-134), which shows the text in 
its context. A modernized Japanese version, with 
explanatory comment, can be found in Yoshida 
(1980, pp. 130—131). Here the text is more cryptic 
than the original and seems to be taken from a 
nineteenth-century garden manual. 

35. For d6jin in the frame of Musd’s times see 
Hammitzsch (1957, p. 8). Zen’s influence in the 
later middle ages is basically cultural — developing 
the practice of an art as a lifelong way of living —as 
seen in Zeami. See also It6 (1970, p. 190), where the 
term is understood as “pursuit of knowledge”; in 
spite of this It6 quotes the section to support a Bud- 
dhist religious interpretation. On the minor role of 
Buddhism in the development of the Far Eastern 
view of nature see Petrucci (1910, pp. 41 and 84). As 
for Japan’s middle ages, Petrucci emphasizes the in- 
troduction of the aesthetic ideals of Song China. 

36. See Kuck (1968, pp. 53ff), based on the re- 
search of Waley, on Bai Juyi’s grass cottage in the 
mountain. See also Beuchert (1983, p. 97) quoting 
Bai Juyi’s poem in a translation with comment on 
the temporary character of such literati gardens. 

37. Itd (1970, p. 191), relating it to a Buddhist 
meaning of the garden; see also Ité (1971, p. 174). 

38. See also Hennig (1982, p. 195), where the 
difficult last lines of Musd’s verse are translated as 
follows: “Manchmal vor dem Wind der Vollmond- 
nacht / Die Menschen, die sich in der Sphiare einer 
/ anderen Welt befinden, ergétzen sich an den / 
Vergniigungen jener Welt.” But to me the last lines 
are an explanation of the queer effect of perceiving 
a wide landscape of mountains in a grain of dust — 
an effect that is in the eye of the beholder (Rocha no 
hito) who may happen to discover this on a moonlit 
night— pointing to the relativity of perception. 
This notion is associated with the vanity of human 
existence as explained in Chapter 4 of this thesis. 
For an idea of this relativity of perception see, for 
instance, a contemporary poem by a shogun from 
the Kinkaisha collection: “Reasonable or unreason- 
able, / We see everything in this world as / Nothing 
but a dream” in Kato (19814, p. 249). 

39. This is clear, for instance, from his Fukan 
zazengit in a German translation in Dumoulin 


(1958-1959). 
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40. Hennig (1982) translates “konza:” as “Land- 
wirtschaft” (agriculture), but “growing vegetables” 
seems better if one recalls Mus6’s admonitions in 
the house rules of the Rinsen-ji temple. 

41. The letter is adapted from Hennig (1982, p. 
99), where it is quoted in a German translation 


from Nakane (1973, p. 223). 


Part Three: Taste 
Chapter Thirteen: The Sixteenth Century 


1. These provincial warlords are generally re- 
ferred to as sengokudaimy6, meaning daimyos of the 
country in wartime. For characteristics of this pe- 
riod and its daimyos see Elison (1981a, pp. 2—3; 
1981b, pp. 56-57). 

2. On the phenomenon of “little Kyotos” in the 
provinces see Hayashiya (1977, pp. 24-25), refer- 
ring to Kyéto no rekishi (vol. 3, pp. 663-675) and T. 
Hayashiya, Nihon: Rekishi to bunka (vol. 2, pp. 
45—46 and 94-95). 

3. See Keene (1976, p. 16), where this poem is 
quoted as an example. The association relies on the 
mountains damp below from the mists like the 
goddess Sao’s garments after urination. Keene gives 
even more extreme examples. 

4. On the departure from classical standards see 
Carter (1981, p. 433). The poem quoted with my 
translation is from Séch6’s travel diary Sdché shuki 
in Shimazu (1975, p. 102). 

5. See the article “Travel Diaries” (Kik6) by H. E. 
Plutschow in KEj, vol. 8, pp. 104—106, on the posi- 
tion of linked-verse poets like Séché within the tra- 
dition of this genre. 

6. A complaint by the poet and literary man Mat- 
sunaga Teitoku (1571-1653) demonstrates that 
“suki” meant something like “poetic spirit” in 
Sdch6’s day, a century earlier. Teitoku: “In former 
days when one spoke of suk: [to like it], it was un- 
derstood as something that referred to the writing 
of poetry. Tadamori [a hero from the fourteenth- 
century Tale of Heike] and the court ladies ‘liked to 
practice it, as it is said in the Heike. The word 
‘lover’ (Rdj1) also indicated the poet. That one at 
present uses the word “suki” to indicate the tea cer- 
emony is because of the disappearance of the world 
of the true pursuit of poetry (kad6).” This true pur- 
suit was a “Way of Poetry” (uta no mich) in the me- 
dieval sense. See Matsunaga Teitoku in his autobi- 
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ographical Taonk: (1645); original text in NKBT, 
vol. 95, p. 82. 

7. Quoting from the translation by Sadler (1975, 
pp. 14-16). For a more idiosyncratic translation of 
the section see Aston (1975, pp. 153-154). The orig- 
inal section is found in NKBT, vol. 30, pp. 37-39). 

8. See, for instance, many sections of the Collec- 
tions of the Grass Hut (Sdanshii), by the fourteenth- 
century priest Ton’a Héshi, quoted in Toyama 
(1934, p. 453ff.). The sections adhere to the Heian 
classical standards of cherry blossoms and the like. 

g. S6gi (1421-1502), teacher of Sdché6, built him- 
self a straw thatched hut called Shugyoku-an in 
Kyoto in 1473. See the article Sdg: by A. Thornhill 
in KE], vol. 7, pp. 222—223, or the short biography 
in CJ, pp. 434-435. A wealth of biographical infor- 
mation on these poets can be found in Nihon koten 
bungaku dayiten (1983-1985): Besides Ségi (vol. 4, 
p- 12), see also Shéhaku (d. 1527), who built his 
Mu-an, followed by another Ségi, written with a 
different character, who built a hut with the same 
name (vol. 3, pp. 376-377). S6zei (1375-1455) built 
one (vol. 4, p. 25). Also Sédkan (Yamazaki Sdkan; 
1465 — 1539) built his straw thatched hut (vol. 4, pp. 
11—12). 

10. S6ché withdrew from public attention in the 
early years of the sixteenth century. From 1514 he 
lived in his cottage Baioku-ken, described in this 
quotation. It was built within the walls of Shinji- 
an, a subtemple of Daitoku-ji. This passage is 
translated from Sdch6 shuki; quoted in Kimura 
(1986, p. 241). 

11. See Hayashiya (1977, pp. 27—36) in general 
on the history of the social and political organiza- 
tion of Kyoto’s townsmen. For more details see 
Takahashi (1983, especially pp. 343-374) on the 
town’s size, organization, and economics, including 
a map of medieval Kyoto (no. 30) opposite p. 372. 

12. “Zottan” was the old pronunciation of the 
modern “zatsudan” (idle talk, gossip, causerie); see 
Nishi (1983, p. 62ff) with an interpretation of a con- 
temporary Japanese-Portuguese dictionary. 

13. Record of 1492 (E.4.1.22) in Onrydken nichi- 
roku; quoted in Hyiiga (1981, p. 150). 

14. After Hyiiga (1981, p. 150), quoting from 
Zenpo zatsudan (1516) (E.13.8.5). The full title of 
this document is Zenp6 ndd onkyoku zatsudan monjo, 
and it contains stories and anecdotes related to Zen- 
po recorded by Yamada Fujiuemon. “Zatsudan” in 


the title should read “zottan” after Nishi (1983, 
p. 62ff). 

15. These officials were Furu’ichi In’ei (d. 1505) 
and his brother Harima (1459-1508). See Haya- 
shiya and Murai (1980, pp. 155 and 158). See also a 
section from a contemporary scroll painting titled 
Sairei s6shi that shows such a party. It is illustrated 
in color, with comment in Hayashiya and Murai 
(1980, pp. 12-13 and 202—203). 

16. On the urban fashionable salon in Kyoto see 
Nishi (1983, pp. 58—85). The situation in the impe- 
rial palace is documented by the late-fifteenth- 
century diary Oyédono ue no nikki. 

17. Entry in the diary Nisutki (1532) (K.5.9.6). 
The page with the record is reproduced (no. 282-2) 
in Hayashiya and Murai (1980) with comment (pp. 
182—183). The diary runs from 1504 to 1533; there 
is a short bibliography in CJ, p. 593 and a short bi- 
ography of Washinoo (Washio; 1485-1533) in C/, 
p. 820. References to Sdshu appear, for instance, in 
the poet Séch6's Séch6 shuki; for a short bibliogra- 
phy see CJ, p. 440. See also Sdshi’s biography in CJ, 
Pp. 436-437. 

18. From Sdcho shuki, autumn 1526. Tsuta is the 
Boston ivy (Parthenocissus tricuspidata) and not an 
evergreen Hedera-ivy or “maple,” as one often finds 
in English translations of this famous anecdote and 
poem. Séch6 often wrote poems on this ivy, setting 
an atmosphere of forlorn loneliness. See, for in- 
stance, his journals Téro no shint6 and Utsu sanki 
(Shigematsu 1983, pp. 80 and 180). This ivy was a 
sought-after motif in the decorative arts of the 
Heian courtly elite as well in early modern times. 

19. Quoted from Toyohara sho by Horiguchi 
(1949, p. 442); see his remarks discussed in the con- 
text of the now fashionable urban retreat: Murai 
(1990b, pp. 214—220ff). 

20. Horiguchi (1949) refers to a similar cottage in 
the city owned by Nakarai Roba-an, an associate of 
Oribe's (CJ, p. 676). For a short bibliography of the 
Nakarai family — men of taste and practicing doc- 
tors in Sakai— see C/, p. 576. A comparable record 
from Muanki, where the traveling poet Shdhaku 
describes his cottage, is quoted by Kimura (1986, p. 
241). Although these records are always quoted to 
document the origins of the tea garden, they 
equally prove the origins of an urban nature ro- 
manticism. 

21. Translated from Safu; quoted by Kitao (1970, 


p. 108). See Tanaka (1984, pp. 154-157), who con- 
cludes from an analysis of this tea manual that it 
must have been written between 1664 and 1673. See 
Tanaka (1984, pp. 120-121) for further comment 
on the formalization of types of tea gardens, one of 
which is described in the passage quoted here. 


Chapter Fourteen: 
The Turn of the Century 


1. See Morris (1981, p. 47), referring to the docu- 
ment Akuchi jinja monjo, dated 1535 (T.4.4.28), in 
Sakaishi shiyakusho (1930, p. 166). 

2. For an instructive article see Bodart (1977, pp. 
49-74). See also Varley and Elison (1981, especially 
p. 216). On Riky& see Murai (1990a; 1ggob). 

3. Rodrigues’ account is quoted here from the 
English in Cooper (1965, p. 265). See Varley and 
Elison (1981, p. 212); also in Sansom (1943, p. 439). 
The Japanese urban fashionable tea salon resembles 
in many aspects the merchants’ salon of European 
trade towns as, for instance, in seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century Amsterdam. 

4. Several sketches from the Matsuya family log- 
book are reproduced in Horiguchi and Inagaki 
(1962, pp. 64, 68, 70, and 92, for instance). For the 
complicated bibliography of this logbook see C/, 
p. 722. 

5. For a short biography of the Hakata merchant 
Sdtan see CJ, p. 187; for a short bibliography of his 
diary see CJ, p. 439. What is known at present as 
Sdétan mkkz: is in fact an edition dating from around 
1700. 

6. The Portuguese Luis de Almeida minutely 
described the proceedings at tea meetings. For an 
English translation of his record see Cooper (1965, 
pp. 262-264); a short section is quoted, in Japanese, 
in Hyiiga (1981, p. 150). 

7. Lengthy quotations from the diary of the head 
priest of the temple Daigo-ji, Gien jugé nikki, found 
in Shimonaka (1979, pp. 451—452). See also Shige- 
mori and Shigemori (1973-1976, vol. 8, pp. 62—63). 

8. On this party, known as the “Kitano Tea Party,” 
see Sadler (1982, pp. 130—132); see Elison (1981¢, pp. 
239-240) for a more critical interpretation. 

g. Extensively discussed in Yamane (1973, p. 170) 
with reference to the folding screen paintings Raku- 
chit Rakugaizu (Uesugi) of the late sixteenth century 
where the land at the riverside is a barren tract and 
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a later screen (Seikad6 Library) where the amuse- 
ment quarter is shown. 

10. For “leaning” and its implied meaning of 
decadence see Hayashiya and Murai (1980, p. 308). 
The rise of popular kabuki theatre is related to it. 
See Yamane (1973, pp. 173-177). 

11. A considerable portion of Oribe’s tea notes is 
available in Ichino (1976); the section where he ad- 
vises on the interior of the tearooms is on pp. 68ff. 

12. Reforms referred to as Tatk6 kenchi, discussed 
in Hall (1981, pp. 16-21). It shows how these re- 
forms firmly established a hierarchical system 
among the new rulers. 

13. The term used 1s “jokamachi” (literally “town 
below a castle”). On the connection between politics 
and the urban layout of castle town Edo see Coal- 
drake (1981, p. 235ff.). 

14. The plan appeared in an architectural man- 
ual called Shdmei; see Ota et al. (1978, pp. 264-266). 
The plan is discussed in Fujioka (1971, pp. 32—33) 
and also in Nihon kenchiku gakkai (1980, pp. 63 
and 111). 

15. Translated from a section of Sdtan nikki 
(1597) (K.2.2.24) quoted in Horiguchi (1949, p. 472). 
Comparable records from Sétan nikki are discussed 
on pp. 472—473 and 477). 

16. For research on the appearance of typical tea 
garden details in historical records see Kimura 
(1986), who relies on Horiguchi (1949). The de- 
scriptions given here are translations from quoted 
sections of Sétan nikki in Horiguchi (1949, pp. 
488-491). Entries are dated respectively: 1587 
(T.15.2.1), (T.15.3.20), (T.15.6.19); 1590 (T.18.9.10) 
and (T.18.10.20); 1593 (B.2.3.29). 

17. The washbasin of Nobunaga’s brother, Oda 
Uraku (1547-1621), is described in Matsuya katki 
(1596) (K.1.12.15); quoted in Horiguchi (1949, p. 
490). Other basins for washing hands (chézu) are 
discussed on pp. 486-506 with references to pri- 
mary sources. 

18. In 1591 we hear for the first time of a stone 
lantern standing at an approach to a teahouse. See 
Horiguchi and Inagaki (1962, p. 163), referring toa 
record in Matsuya Hisayoshi’s Matsuya chakatki 
(1591) (T.19.10.14). 

19. Translated from a section of Oribe kikigaki 
quoted in Tanaka (1984, pp. 119-120); see also 
Ichino (1976, p. 84). The lantern known at present 
as Oribe-doro is a standard type invented about half 
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a century after Oribe’s death. A sketch of it ap- 
peared in Safu, a manual on matters of tea that es- 
tablished fixed types of the Oribe style, the 
Rikyii-style tea garden, and so forth. See Tanaka 
(1984, pp. 115 and 118-119). 

20. Rikyi apparently visited the garden at 
Saih6-ji to study a specific mosaic pavement. See 
Horiguchi (1949, p. 481), referring to Rikyu# densho 
and the document Késhin gegaki (bibliography in 
CJ, p. 275). 

21. Translated from Matsuya katki (1596) 
(K.1.3.8); quoted by Kimura (1986, pp. 236-237); 
see also Horiguchi (1949, p. 486). 

22. Concern for the visual also espressed by Ri- 
kya: “The width of a slab pavement is between 67 
and 70 centimeters. But a short one looks wider. 
And as a long slab looks narrower, its width should 
be 75 or almost 80 centimeters”; quoted from Rikya 
sodden no sho in Horiguchi (1949, p. 482), converting 
traditional Japanese measures to centimeters. 

23. This point is specifically stressed by Tanaka 
(1984) and taken up in Anbiru et al. (1985) and 
Asano et al. (1985). 

24. See Horiguchi (1949, pp. 550-551), quoting 
from Oribe ktkigaki, which I have transcribed; 
Horiguchi also refers to other sources such as Mat- 
suya chayuhisho. 

25. The term “introvert” is from Sylvia Crowe 
(1958, p. 87) on principles of design: “This difference 
between the introvert garden, to be experienced 
from within, and the extrovert garden, to be ad- 
mired from without, is a psychological factor of de- 
sign whose influence has varied from age to age. ... 
The introvert influence reached its zenith in the 
deep shady walks, the mysterious caves and dark 
ravines of the romantic period.” Although she 
speaks for the history of European garden art, the 
term can rightly be applied to the tea garden that 
similarly tries to include the visitor and seeks to 
make one experience nature in a romantic way. 


Chapter Fifteen: 
The Early Seventeenth Century 


1. One of the important decrees of Hideyoshi 
dated 1586 stipulates that a samurai (warrior) may 
not become a townsman, that a farmer may not 
leave his land and work for hire, and that no 
landowner may give protection to vagrants or men 


who do not cultivate the soil; see Sansom (1943, pp. 
430-441). 

2. See Shadan hénin dobokugakkai (1936, pp. 
974-975). It also quotes from the orders of the cen- 
tral government on, for instance, the width of the 
main road between Kyoto and Edo. It was to be 
constructed almost 12 meters wide and should be 
almost 40 meters wide when including the strips 
for roadside planting. 

3. For a short biography of Emperor Go Mizu- 
noo see CJ, p. 309. For the political situation see 
Nait6 (1977, pp. 79—100). See also the article “Shie 
Incident” in KEY, vol. 7, p. 89. 

4. Translated from the quotation in Yoshimura 
(1976, p. 117). Yoshimura gives a further analysis of 
the political tensions between the shogunate and 
the court. The edicts (kugeshohatto) are treated in 
Sadler (1971, pp. 378-379). 

5. Caron and Schouten (1648) use the term “Dair- 
yo” to indicate the emperor and speak of the shogun 
as “sijn Keyserlijke Majesteyt” (His Imperial Ma- 
jesty). Almost a century later Kaempfer (1733, p. 345) 
speaks of “zyn Heyligheid den Dairi, of Geestelyken 
Erf-Keyzer” (His Holyness the Dairi, or Spiritual 
Hereditary Emperor); he calls the shogun “Waereld- 
lyken Monarch” (Worldly Monarch). 

6. The people involved in the “Shie Incident” over 
invalidated priestly ranks were famous aesthetes and 
leaders of the fashionable salon— men like Kégetsu, 
closely related to Kobori Enshi, for instance. See the 
former’s biography in CJ, pp. 272—273. 

7. Rich families like the Sumiya house had thriv- 
ing businesses in the Shimabara entertainment 
quarter and were the wealthy sponsors of the arts 
and crafts favored by Kyoto’s merchant class. 
Sumiya Shéeki cooperated with KGetsu (treated in 
a later chapter) in editing block-printed versions of 
literary classics. Solidarity between citizens and 
court had grown in the course of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. See Hayashiya (1965, pp. 199—205). 

8. Shogun Iemitsu visited Kyoto in 1626. Then 
he gave orders to construct a palace for the emperor 
to live in retirement. At a later visit he would even 
present money to the citizens of Kyoto. See Mori 
(1966, p. 27). 

g. For a complete edition of the drawings of the 
Nakai family, the official imperial carpenters, see 
Hirai (1976 — 1982); vols. 1 and 2 (1976-1977) are of 


relevance for the following chapters. 


10. This was the emperor's visit to Nijé castle, 
which took place at the end of October 1626. A 
journalist’s account of the visit by a certain Coen- 
raet Krammer —“die sulcx alles selfs gesien heeft” 
(who has seen it himself)— in Caron and Schouten 
(1648) speaks of the enormous masses of people that 
gathered to see the parades; it gives some idea of the 
crowded urbanity of Kyoto in these days. 

11. Such a travel story is the Chikusat monogatari, 
a witty tale of a traveling doctor; an accompanying 
illustration is reproduced here. The decorative arts 
of the early seventeenth century also turn to the 
Eight Bridges as a motif. Especially famous is a lit- 
tle lacquer box from KGetsu’s studio that employs 
the motif. See the section on KGetsu in Chapter g. 

12. Empress Meishé was the first child of Go 
Mizunoo's second wife Téfukumon-in. Go Mizu- 
noo fathered thirty-three children with seven 
official wives between 1618 and 1657; see Murai et 
al. (1991, p. 34). 

13. The word “suthei” is interpreted analogous to 
“suiwatadono,’ which is a gallery in the palace style 
of the Heian period from which sudare should be 
hung. See the entry “suiwatadono” in the dictionary 
Nihon dayiten gensen, (1932, vol. 3, p. 2224). 

14. See Mori (1966, pp. 30 and 58, n. 7), referring 
to a 1646 (S.3.9.15) record that mentions the build- 
ing of boats. 

15. See Hida (1998) for a review of earlier flower 
beds in garden design. 

16. The Nagasaki monk Ittei Yiton had visited 
Empress Meishé the year before, when the palace 
buildings were under construction. He was highly 
involved with early Christianity and with circles 
curious about European science in Nagasaki. See 
Kuitert (1998) and note 18 in Chapter 17. 

17. His diary Kakumeitki covers the years 
1635— 1668. For a version in modern print see Aka- 
matsu (1958—1967). Shdsh6 writes in classical Chi- 
nese. My quotes in the following text are transla- 
tions of transcriptions in Japanese found above all 
in Nishi (1983). 

18. The entry is dated 1652 (K.5.3.4). 

19. From Kakumetki (1648) (K.1.2.28); see Nishi 
(1983, p. 20). 

20. From Kakumetki (1645) (S.2.3.10); see Nishi 
(1983, p. 20). Sh6sh6 often uses the phrase “it is a 
breathtaking sight” (me o odorokasu) in relation to 
garden views. See, for instance, Shéshd’s comment 
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on the Shigaku-in garden quoted in Hisatsune 
(1969, chitkan, p. 87). It is not clear whether these 
names relate to modern camellia cultivars. 

21. The official document Rokuon nichiroku 
confirms this in a 1612 record (K.17.12.28) quoted 
in Mori (19558, p. 56). Mori also refers to other doc- 
uments that relate to the prince’s activities in the 
garden. 

22. See Takei and Amasaki (1998, p. 147). Hide- 
yoshi had earlier staged a melon viewing party on the 
island of Mukéjima in the river that ran past his 
Fushimi castle. See a 1597 (K.2) record from Gien 
jugo nikki quoted in Kawakami (1971, p. 163). Hide- 
yoshi had a melon garden in Nagoya where a carni- 
valesque party was held; see Sadler (1971, p. 179). 

23. Diary Toshihito shinn6 jipitsu gonenreki entry 
1616 (G.2.6.27—29) and the letters Toshihito shinné 
jipitsu shoj6 and Shésoku—all quoted in Mori 
(1955a, pp. 3-4). 

24. From Kakumetki (1647) (S.4.10.6); see Nishi 
(1983, p. 37). 

25. Drawing Nagatani gochaya sashizu (1647) 
(S.4.10) in a redrawn version with comment in 
Nishi (1983, p. 4off.); the original is reproduced in 
Hirai (1976 —1982, vol. 1, ill. 36, with comment on 
pp- 77-78). 

26. Nishi (1983, pp. 43—47) gives quotations from 
Kakumetki, discusses several other outings as well, 
and makes the connection with the carpenter's 
drawing Nagatani gochaya sashizu. See also 
Yoshimura (1976, p. 150). 

27. The villa is well researched; see Mori (1955b), 
Yoshimura (1976), or Osaragi et al. (1968); the text 
of the last work forms part of It6 and Iwamiya 
(1981). 

28. From Kakumeiki (1656) (M.2.3.20—21) 
quoted in Nishi (1983, p. 220ff). 

29. Poem in Osaragi et al. (1968, p. 23); for an Eng- 
lish translation see It6 and Iwamiya (1981, p. 201). 
The leisurely life at Shigaku-in is treated at length 
in these sources (p. 18ff; p. 198ff). In its composition 
the poem relies mainly on a phrase from the classic 
poetry collection Shoku kokinsha; thus it has probably 
more literary qualities than descriptive ones. 

30. The anecdote belongs to the standard lore of 
tea ceremony adepts. It is translated here from [kez 
chasho; quoted in Horiguchi (1949, p. 475). This 
document relates to the person of Ikei Sédetsu 


(1644-1714), a disciple of Katagiri Sekisha; it can- 
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not be older than the second half of the seventeenth 
century. The anecdote of Rikyd appears in other tea 
writings, all related to Sekishi— for instance, in 
Roji kikigaki and Sekishat hyakkojo. See further CJ, 
pp. 38 and 169-170. 

31. For an analysis of the spatial design of Jik6-in 
see Motonaka (1997, pp. 20-23). Motonaka’s study 
on shakke: does not mention the intellectual rhym- 
ing of images, which is seen in the garden designs 
of Entsi-ji and Kohé-an as well. 

32. Entsii-ji and Shigaku-in are most famous 
shakkei gardens. Mori (1966, p. 146) quotes a section 
from Shébaigoen, miscellaneous notes by a certain 
Itagaki, who refers to a borrowed view in a tea gar- 
den of a Maeda daimyo (Chinagon) in Otsu, 
quoted in Chapter 17. See note 59 in Chapter 17. 

33. Parties were held, for instance, in 1649 
(K.2.9.13) and in 1657 (M.3.3.23). See the quotations 
from Kakumeiki in Hisatsune (1969, chékan, p. 
201); see also Nishi (1983, p. 45). 

34. From Kakumetki (1657) (M.3.3.23) quoted in 
Hisatsune (1969, chékan, p. 201). 

35- See Mori (1955b, pp. 185-186). Yinyuan 
Longqi came to Japan in 1654. He set up a new Zen 
sect that was tailor-made for the early modern mer- 
chant elite. In 1658 he got permission to establish a 
new monastery after an audience with the shogun 
himself. He then met with Go Mizunoo, apparently 
in search of financial sponsors and a suitable site. 
Later he became head priest in a temple of the Chi- 
nese community in Nagasaki. See CJ, p. 71, for a 
short biography. 

36. “Records of the Banda Stone” (Bandaseki no 
ki). See Hisatsune (1969, chékan, pp. 199-200 and 
202). 

37. See Hisatsune (1969, chékan, p. 203). Mori 
(1955b, p. 194) dates the garden between the Kei-an 
and Kanbun periods— that is, roughly between 1648 
and 1673. He does not mention the Banda Stone. 


Chapter Sixteen: 
A Modern Approach to Garden Design 


1. From the notes of a certain Sakurayama 
Kazuari; quoted in Mori (1966, p. 7). 

2. In 1608: castle at Sumpu (Shizuoka); in 1611: 
imperial palace; in 1612: the repairing of Nagoya 
castle’s main keep; and so on. See Mori (1966, p. 10). 


3. For a biography of Shdkad6 see CJ, p. 379, 


where some events are related that prove their 
friendship. For a short biography of Konoe 
Nobuhiro see CJ, p. 300, and further Mori (1966, 
pp. 14—16) on the latter’s relation with Enshi. 

4. See Akamatsu (1958— 1967, vol. 1, pp. 705 and 
720), entries 1645 (S.2.5.23), (S.2.7.20,26), and so on. 
Murase Sasuke is among the persons mentioned; he 
had been helping Enshi with work on the garden 
at Konchi-in about ten years earlier. 

5. Eight commissioners were, for instance, ap- 
pointed at the construction of the imperial palace in 
1641-1642 (K.18.19). Kobori Enshi stood above 
these men as head commissioner (sébugy6); see 
Hirai (1976-1982, vol. 1, pp. 70-71). 

6. See Hirai (1976 —1982, vol. 1, p. 4), illustrated 
with a little diagram showing the hierarchy. 

7. After a document kept by Nakai Tadashige 
(present-day descendant of the Nakai house) that 
lists the workers (Hirai 1976-1982, vol. 1, pp. 
19-21). 

8. The colophon of the carpenter’s drawing for 
the Nagatani teahouses— just four modest struc- 
tures— states that 610 carpenters worked on it; see 
Hirai (1976-1982, vol. 1, p. 77). 

9. Mori (1966, p. 156), referring to quotations 
from the diary of priest Siiden, Honk6é kokushi 
nikki—for instance, 1627 (K.4.7.18,29). Sashizu, lit- 
erally instruction drawing, always meant a plan, 
never an elevation or a section drawing; see Hira 
(1976 — 1982, vol. 1, p. 32). 

10. This is clear from Gien jugo nikki (K.16.1.23) 
quoted in Mori (1966, p. 195). 

11. See, for instance, Fujioka (1968) on the histo- 
ries of surviving castles. For a systematic treatment 
see Bunkazai chésakai (1959). 

12. The oldest published manual in this respect is 
Mori Shigeyoshi’s Warisansho (1622; reedited in 
1627 and 1631). See Fumoto et al. (1986, p. 115). 

13. This was Shirakawa Jiheiei’s manual Shokan 
bunbutsu; better known is Yoshida Mitsuyoshi’s 
Jinkoki; see Fumoto et al. (1986, pp. 115-117). 

14. This ratio of thickness of the pillars and the 
span between them depended on the type of archi- 
tecture. It was 0.09 for halls of temples in the Japa- 
nese style (nzhondo), for instance, and 0.06 for a res- 
idence. In the latter case 12-centimeter-thick pillars 
would allow for a span 2 meters wide. The kiwari 
system (also kiwari jutsu) had existed of old, but 
now it became actively used, adapted, and rational- 


ized. An elaborate kiwarit calculation appeared in 
the manual Shémei from 1608; see Ota et al. (1978, 
pp. 249 and 331). 

15. One ken is 6 shaku plus 5 sun, which makes 
for 196.95 centimeters; see Hirai (1976 — 1982). Mori 
(1966, p. 74) gives 6 shaku and 3 sun for 1 ken, which 
makes for 191 centimeters for a ken. Mori’s defini- 
tion of the ken gives impractical scales and seems 
therefore incorrect, but the actual length of the ken 
has changed throughout the centuries. 

16. The scale of this map is 4 wake to 1 ken. The 
site measured 70 to 79 ken in total. Given this infor- 
mation one can easily redraw the grid by making 
use of the vague traces of it still visible at the south 
wall and the elongated building that stands parallel 
to it. The pillars of this building are drawn on in- 
tersections of the grid. Some allowance must be 
made for wrinkles and torn parts of the map. 

17. Most important is a drawing of the Sento 
Gosho palace, Kan’eido Go Mizunoo in gosho... 
sashizu, given as ill. 13 in Hirai (1976-1982, vol. 1). 
The straight eastern shore of the southern pond still 
exists. See, for instance, the research on the garden 
by Mori (1954a; 1954b). 

18. Drawing titled Kan’eido dairi goniwa ezu, also 
called Kinchiéi gosenzui no ezu, dated (K.20.2), in 
Hirai (1976—1982, vol. 1, p. 27, ill. 27, with com- 
ment on p. 73) and reproduced here. 

19. The term “Enshié-gonom:” appears early in 
relation to instruction drawings for a building that 
was to be constructed in the Konchi-in temple. The 
priest of this temple, Siden, noted in his diary that 
these drawings were “in Enshii’s taste” (Ensha- 
gonomi ittan to yoku séro). See Mori (1966, p. 76) 
with a quotation from the diary Honké kokushi 
nikki entry 1628 (K.5.4.22). In later sections of his 
Kobori Enshiéi no sakuji, Mori describes some char- 
acteristics of the Enshé-gonomi for architecture as 
well as for garden art, analyzing existing works at- 
tributed to him. This does not result in a consistent 
taste, however, or a language of form. Mori includes 
in the “taste of Enshi,” for instance, the two op- 
posed views described earlier. Moreover, the bor- 
rowed-view technique belongs to Mori's idea of the 
Enshiéi-gonomi. In the present vocabulary of tea ex- 
perts the term “Enshii-gonom1” is only applied to a 
limited set of tea ceremony implements, which 
makes sense; see CJ, p. 105. 

20. For profound research into the history of the 
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trade see Maejima (1986); pp. 41-45 deal with the 
establishing of the gardeners’ organization in a 
modern sense. See also Maejima (1980). 

21. In Gien jugd nikki, entry 1600 (K.3.6.3), 
quoted by Mori (1966, pp. 190-191). It speaks of a 
“man from the riverside, Yoshir6,” who is working 
with his elder and his younger brother. 

22. All records are from Gien jugo nikki, entries 
(K.4.3.5,7,19,28) and (K.5.2.1,3). Yoshir6 worked 
with his brothers; Kentei worked with his brother 
and one of his children. See the 1623 (G.9.3. misoka) 
record and other quotations in Mori (1966, pp. 
190— 192). Kentei also worked on the rebuilding of 
Sambé-in’s garden at Daigo-ji, Kyoto; the present 
garden is not authentic from Hideyoshi’s age; see 
Hida (1999, pp. 83-84). 

23. See Mori (1966, pp. 191—192) referring to the 
Shishdkeiki (1633) (K.10.8.1). 

24. See Mori (1966, p. 193) referring to a letter of 
1656 (M.1.12). 

25. See Chion-in related records from Kachéy6- 
ryaku monshiden, entries 1642 (K.19.8.25) and 1644 
(S.1.12.23), quoted in Hisatsune (1969, sOkan, p. 425). 

26. See CJ, pp. 311-312, and KEyj, vol. 7, p. 255, 
for short biographies of this priest. See Yoshimura 
(1976, pp. 120—122) on his political role. 

27. Mori (1966, pp. 77-78) doubts the truth of 
the popular belief that the main hall was a second- 
hand building moved from Hideyoshi’s Fushimi 
castle. He bases this opinion on letters and on the 
occasion for which the temple was upgraded: the 
shogunal visit. 

28. From Siiden’s diary, Honké kokushi nikki; see 
Mori (1966, pp. 81-82 and 192); Mori seems to mix 
up the dates of the entries, which makes the order 
of things unclear. I have relied on Shigemori and 
Shigemori (1973-1976, vol. 20, pp. 4-18) and 
Hisatsune (1969, jokan, pp. 397—409). 

29. See Hisatsune (1969, jdkan, p. 407); see also 
Chapter 9, where this stone is discussed in its me- 
dieval context. 

30. Such a garden, made to flatter an expected 
important visitor, is called onarite: or onart no niwa 
(Mori 1966, p. 147). Takei and Amasaki (1998) dis- 
cuss as another example the design technique of 
the Tiger Glen garden (Kokei no niwa) at Nishi- 
hongan-ji (pp. 128-136). This garden was designed 
for a scheduled visit (onart) of shogun Iemitsu. 
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Chapter Seventeen: Taste 


1. The discussion of taste has a respectable tradi- 
tion in Europe and plays an important role in eigh- 
teenth-century English theories of garden art. See 
comprehensively Tonelli (1973), who also discusses 
the problem of the identity of taste and its definition. 

2. From 1514 on Séché had his cottage called 
Baioku-ken in Shinji-an, a subtemple of Daitoku-ji. 
See his words quoted in Chapter 13 and see note 10 
in Chapter 13. A simple garden east of the present 
main hall features fifteen natural rocks arranged in 
three groups of seven, five, and three rocks. This 
garden probably dates from the time of the large- 
scale rebuilding of the early seventeenth century 
(therefore not of Sdchd’s time), though this cannot 
be concluded with absolute certainty. See, for in- 
stance, Hisatsune (1969, Okan, pp. 229-236). 

3. The popularizing of Zen with Ikkya@i is dis- 
cussed by J. H. Sanford in “Ikkya (1394—1481)” in 
KE], vol. 3, pp. 269—270. See also notes 5, 6, and 8 
below. 

4. See Ludwig (1981, p. 388), referring to Murata 
(1963, pp. 72-74 and 87-89). 

5. See Keene (1978, p. 23) or the article on Ikkyi 
in Hisamatsu (1970). 

6. Ludwig (1981, p. 388) reads this from the ap- 
pearance of Ikkyi’s often repeated phrase “sono 
mama” (just as it is). Professor Yanagida Seizan (in 
his lecture “Faryd, figa, fiky6,” 20 March 1986, 
presented upon his retirement from Kydto daigaku 
jimbun kagaku kenkydjo) stressed Ikkyi’s fre- 
quent use of the word “wind” (kaze, fu-) and, link- 
ing it to other classical literature, explained its 
meaning as Ludwig does: “just as the wind.” 

7. Ludwig (1981, p. 388) points further to the 
painter Sdga Jasoku and to Yamazaki Sdkan, an 
important figure in the establishing of unconven- 
tional forms of poetry. See note 9 in Chapter 13; see 
also KEJ, vol. 8, p. 313, for a short biography of 
Sdkan. See CJ, p. 313, on Konparu Zenchiku. 

8. See Ludwig (1981, pp. 388— 389). One spoke of 
hiekareta, “chilled and dried up,’ as an ideal to strive 
for. See Hammitzsch (1959, p. 44) on how this ideal 
of the “chilled and dried up” stands in the literary 
tradition. Juk6 (see note 9) had received a copy of 
the catalog Kundatkan sdchoki from Noami. He was 
therefore instrumental in transferring the late me- 
dieval aristocratic culture to the merchants’ class 


(Hayashiya and Murai 1980, pp. 183-184). That 
Ikky@ was a priest in Daitoku-ji is not without 
significance for the transition of ideals of restraint 
from medieval to early modern times. The early 
medieval Chinese teachers of Zen at Daitoku-ji had 
been strict and severe. Their adepts carried on the 
tradition of a spartan life — motivated by their op- 
position to the shogun-sponsored Five Monasteries 
that were effectively academies of Chinese learning 
rather than institutions of religious teaching. Well 
into the seventeenth century Daitoku-ji was sup- 
ported and patronized by the imperial court. The 
pursuit of religious retreat as a way to enlighten- 
ment took on aspects of frugal orthodoxism at 
Daitoku-ji, specifically when the Five Monasteries 
were prospering. Ikkyi entered the scene when the 
schism between monastic orientations had begun to 
disappear, basically because of the weakened posi- 
tion of the shogunate and the Five Monasteries they 
sponsored. On this point see Toyama (1934, pp. 
248-249). For an excellent article on the popular- 
ization of Zen in relation to the new urban fashion- 
able society of tea and linked-verse poetry see 
Tanaka (1985, pp. 134-141). 

9. On Juks (or Shuk6) see Hennemann (1980, 
pp. 30-31) or Varley and Elison (1981, pp. 
205-207). The seventeenth-century tea manual 
Namporoku describes his hut. The text is given in 
modern type in Uehara (1983); see p. 18 for a de- 
scription of Juk6’s hut (zashiki, usually translated as 
“reception room” though “hut” seems more appro- 
priate, judging from descriptions). 

10. See Mikami (1979, pp. 58—59 and 122ff.), 
where this pottery (from Ise and Bizen) is de- 
scribed. See also Hennemann (1980, p. 30) or Varley 
and Elison (1981, p. 206). 

11. The word “countryside” suggests the simple 
and rustic appearance of a retreat. See Chapter 13 
where this record was quoted from the same 
source, Nisutki (1526) (D.6.8.23): “Sdshu exemplifies 
rightly today’s suki [taste]. He is a layman from 
among the commoners of Kyoto's Shimogyé. He is 
an expert in suki [matters of taste].” The original 
page is reproduced in Hayashiya and Murai (1980, 
ill. 282-1). 

12. See Hammitzsch (1959, pp. 38-39) and 
Tanaka (1985) on the role J66 played in the late me- 
dieval world of aesthetes. 

13. Translated from the entry “sukisha” in the 


dictionary Dainippon kokugo siten, vol. 3, p. 424, 
which quotes J66’s words from K6y6 gunkan, vol. 
14, pt. 40. This source is an early-seventeenth- 
century compilation of remarks and stories on pol- 
itics, war, tactics, and the ideals of the warrior class 
centered on Takeda Shingen (1521-1573), a major 
hero of western Japan. 

14. See also Matsunaga Teitoku’s complaint on 
the degradation of the intent of the true sukisha in 
his day (note 6 in Chapter 13). 

15. See Hayashiya (1974, p. 136), referring to a 
Japanese ratatouille dish called suksyaki (fry-it-as- 
you-like-it). 

16. Quoted from the English translation in 
Cooper (1966, p. 311). In another section Rodrigues 
distinguishes between the “proper taste” ( fonnoky, 

fonzuki: hon-suki) and the “poverty taste” (vabizu- 
chi, vabizuky: wabi-sukt). The former requires im- 
plements of exorbitant cost, so that the men of 
proper taste, according to Rodrigues, come only 
from the higher classes. The “poverty taste” is true 
taste, which tries to imitate poverty, and as it does 
not require expensive dishes or extraordinary im- 
plements, it is more popular. The essence of Rod- 
rigues’ distinction is the division into a formal 
proper style and a true style of simplicity, not unlike 
J66, although the determining difference according 
to Rodrigues lies with price and not with the true 
intent. Rodrigues uses the word “suki” in many 
ways. Sometimes it simply identifies the gathering, 
the occasion, of the tea meeting (as in Oribe; see 
note 23); at other times he speaks of suki as a Euro- 
pean arte and hints at the Zen religion. At these 
moments his idea of suki seems to be very close to 
the meaning it carried for Sdchd. For extensive 
translations of Rodrigues’ works see Ema et al. 
(1973)— for instance, pp. 602— 603 or p. 624 on the 
types of suk. See Elison and Smith (1981, pp. 265 
and 332-333) for bibliographic notes on Rodrigues’ 
work. 

17. This specific judgment on qualities is also ap- 
parent in the Yamanoue no sojtki; see, for instance, 
the quotations from this source in Kuwata et al. 
(1951, Pp. 134-135). 

18. On this early communication of garden cul- 
tures of Europe and Japan in relation to the birth of 
a modern taste see Nakamura (1987). William 
Chambers (1726—1796) published his Dissertation 
on Oriental Gardening in 1772. See further Hadfield 
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(1979, pp. 220—221) on Chambers. An earlier Euro- 
pean in this respect was Georg Meister. See Kuitert 
(19914) and see note 16 in Chapter 15. 

19. From the notes of Sakai’s tea master Ya- 
manoue S6ji (Yamanoue no sojtki); quoted in Itd et 
al. (1967, p. 49) (translated as It6 and Futagawa 
1978). The Yamanoue no sojiki dates from the late 
1580s; for its complicated bibliography see Cj, p. 
777. The extremely small teahouses were criticized 
by Uraku, brother of Oda Nobunaga; see Ité et al. 
(1967, p. 61). 

20. From Yamanoue no s6jiki; quoted in Ité et al. 
(1967, p. 49). 

21. See Hayashiya and Murai (1980, p. 255) quot- 
ing from Tamon-in nikki, the diary of Eishun, 
K6fuku-ji, Nara. See also Varley and Elison (1981, 
p. 221). 

22. They also established schools for teaching the 
etiquette. A particular hierarchy in which a famous 
tea expert would teach his disciples the way — the 
so-called semoto system — attached even more im- 
portance to the leader's personal tastes. The present 
famous schools of tea date from the early modern 
period. Every new temoto (leader) still establishes 
his own personal standards to be adopted by disci- 
ples throughout the country. 

23. The notes of Oribe do not deal with suki on a 
theoretical level. With him the word simply means 
“tea meeting.” On the merging of the two versions 
of tea, sban and shoin, see Horiguchi and Inagaki 
(1962, p. 132). 

24. Especially famous is a ceramic candle stand 
that Oribe designed in the form of a Portuguese — 
recognizable as such by his big nose, buttoned blou- 
son, and baggy trousers— illustrated in Hayashiya 
and Murai (1980, ill. 508). The heterogeneous col- 
lection of strongly Western-influenced artworks 
from this period of contact with European nations 
is referred to as “art of the southern barbarians” 
(namban geijutsu), as Portuguese, English, and 
Dutch came through the southern Malacca Straits. 
Although it formed hardly a lasting or integrated 
aspect of Japanese culture and arts, its exotic speci- 
mens were highly appreciated by tea experts and 
men of taste; see Okamoto (1972). 

25. Translated from a quotation of Sdéjimboku 
(1612) in Hayashiya and Murai (1980, p. 307; also 
ills. 504—508). A good impression of Oribe’s taste in 
pottery can be had through the many illustrations 
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in Fujioka (1977). The work is not very strong, 
however, on the historical details of Oribe and his 
times; better perhaps is Fukuda (1976). 

26. Translated from a quotation (probably from 
Oribe kikigakt) in Tanaka (1984, p. 123). 

27. See Chapter 14. For Oribe’s use of big or con- 
spicuous stones see some of his advice in Ichino 
(1976, pp. 85 and 89). 

28. Interpreting the term “tdboku,’ Ichino men- 
tions in her footnote only tropical hardwoods like 
ironwood, sandalwood, and ebony (Ichino 1976, p. 
g7). These are not hardy in the region of Kyoto and 
Osaka, however, where Oribe was operating. Per- 
haps the term covers imports like Hibiscus (im- 
ported in 1613 and 1663) or Cedrela (Kan’ei period, 
1624-1643, at Obakuzan in Uji)— quite possibly 
also the quince, Cydonia (1634, Nagasaki), and the 
fig, Ficus carica (imported between 1624 and 1644). 
Such conspicuous plants are likely to have been fan- 
cied by later daimyos from the provinces working 
in the line of Oribe’s school of etiquette. 

29. See Kato (1981a, p. 155) on this attitude in 
discussing Kamo no Chémei; see also Mizuo (1972, 
pp. 65-66). That works of art produced in Kyoto 
were an expression of opposition to the shogunate, 
as Mizuo states, is too simple. Sumiya (Sano) 
Shéeki in his Nigitwaigusa (1682) says that KG6etsu 
recognizes the reality of feudal society, and al- 
though he lives and moves around deferring to the 
authorities, he nevertheless makes his pottery freely 
and produces calligraphy; transcribing a quotation 
in Hayashiya and Murai (1980, p. 361). This remark 
leaves no doubt that KGetsu’s attitude was adaptive 
and escapist rather than openly critical of society. 

30. See Katé (1980b, pp. 14—15). Paine and Soper 
(1981, pp. 112—120) treat the Kyoto-based return to 
the classical tradition and the position of Kéetsu. 
See also Hayashiya and Murai (1980, pp. 359— 365). 

31. Katd (1980b) quotes from Hon'ami gydj6ki. 

32. Katd (1980b) refers to a section from Razan 
sensei bunshi, vol. 17, Takagamine ki. 

33. See Coenraet Krammer’s account of the visit 
in Caron and Schouten (1648); see also note ro in 
Chapter 15. See Mizuo (1972, p. 66) for explicit 
statements on the opposing views. 

34. Tale of Genjt, chap. 48, “Early Ferns,” in Sei- 
densticker (1982, p. 872), where “tsukushi” (horse- 
tails) is wrongly translated as “bracken.” See also 


NKBT, vol. 18, p. 11. 


35. The section from Nigiwaigusa (see note 29); 
quoted in Mori (1955a, p. 201). For an English 
translation see Naitd (1977, pp. 122—123). Mori 
dates this source 1691 (G.4). 

36. Prince Toshihito from the Katsura villa 
greatly admired Emperor Go Toba (1180-1239), 
who tried to overthrow the military government of 
his day; see Naitd (1977, p. 97). 

37. For a short biography of Kubo Gondayi see 
CJ, p. 251. Other “hermits” of these days were, for 
instance, Hosokawa Yiisai (1534-1610), a man of 
letters and tea expert, who retreated to a hermitage 
at the foot of Mount Kinugasa, a hill in western 
Kyoto, in 1603 (Keene 1978, p. 80; CJ, p. 694) and 
Yiisai’s follower, also a friend of Enshi, the poet Ki- 
noshita Chéshdshi (1569— 1649), who lived in re- 
tirement in Kyoto from about 1600 after some po- 
litical problems (Keene 1978, pp. 81 and 83; CJ, pp. 
226-227). To get some idea of the romantic appear- 
ance of the early modern hermitage and garden one 
may visit the hut of the calligrapher and aesthete 
Shédkad6 Sh6j6 (1584-1639), who retreated to 
Mount Otoko, Yawata, south of Kyoto, or the 
house of Ishikawa J6zan (1583-1672), known as 
Shisendé, in northeastern Kyoto. Shékadd’s hermit 
hut was moved to its present site at the end of the 
nineteenth century; the entrance porch is all that re- 
mained of the house where he actually lived. For 
his biography see CJ, p. 379; see Hisatsune (1969, 
gekan, pp. 439-474) on his hut known as Shékad6; 
or see Yawata shimin bunka jigyddan (1984). For a 
biography of J6zan see CJ, p. 41, and the little book- 
let Shisendé (ed. Benridd) sold at the Shisendd house 
and garden. For the history of the garden see Hisat- 
sune (1969, chékan, pp. 21-43). The lower part 
of the garden, where teahouses can be found, is a 
later addition; in previous times it was the vegetable 
garden. 

38. See Kuwata et al. (1951, pp. 296—297), which 
offers a quotation from Kubo Gondayii’s memoirs, 
the Chdando ki. 

39. See Hayashiya and Murai (1980, pp. 312ff). 
The names of the Seven Disciples differ in almost 
every tea manual. Only an orthodox like Hosokawa 
Sansai is always listed among the seven. Oribe was 
far too liberal and is often omitted. J66 and Juké 
were fit into a consistent interpretation of the his- 
tory of tea as early as the manual Namporoku. 

40. The manual Sukid6 dait, also known through 


other handwritten copies. See CJ, p. 399, for a short 
bibliography. 

41. Quote from Hermit'’s Grove (Senrin, 1612) in 
Kimura (1986, p. 240) along with a quote from 
Kissa zatsuwa. 

42. For a short bibliography of this manual see 
Varley and Elison (1981, n. on pp. 325-326). 

43. Poem by Fujiwara Sada’ie (first years of thir- 
teenth century); see, for instance, Hammitzsch and 
Briill (1964, pp. 68—69, with comment); quoted 
here in the English translation by Varley and Elison 
(1981, p. 210). 

44. Translation adapted from Varley and Elison 
(1981, p. 327, n. 51) after checking the original text 
given in Uehara (1983, p. 16) and the German 
translation of this section given in Hennemann 
(1980, p. 32). 

45. Horiguchi (1949, pp. 442-443) on Heian 
loneliness and appreciation of the countryside (ya- 
mazato) and the continuation of such thinking into 
the early modern period. Hammitzsch (1959, pp. 
44-47) shows how the late medieval “chilled and 
dried up” (A:ekareta; note 8) returns in the early 
modern world of aesthetics. 

46. Quoted from Kobori Enshit kakisute no fumi; 
given in Hennemann (1980, pp. 38 and 43). Henne- 
mann comments that this recalls the famous begin- 
ning of The Pillow Book (Makura soshi): “Haru wa 
akebono...” 

47. In fact a classical poem by the poet Saigy6; see 
Tanaka (1984, p. 98). 

48. Advice on this design idea by Seigan 
(1588-1661) from Daitoku-ji; quoted from Seigan’s 
notes in Tanaka (1984, pp. 102-103). 

49. Translated from the quotation in a manual by 
Yamada Schen (1627—1708); given in Tanaka (1984, 
p. 106). 

50. Tejima after the island in the Seto Inland Sea 
where this stone is found. See also, for instance, 
guidance on the material evoking of sabi in Kaku 
kaku Sainyéshin kikigaki, from the Omote school of 
tea ceremony, which advises one to use small stones 
cemented in a not too wide slab to evoke the effect 
of sabi; quoted in Horiguchi (1949, p. 504). 

51. Iron oxide mixed with sand and loam was 
used to finish the walls of rooms and give them a 
brownish patina—to be seen, for instance, in the 
teahouses and annex rooms of the temple 
Manshi-in in northeastern Kyoto. Rikyi made use 
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of this technique as well; see Itoh and Futagawa 
(1978, p. 49). See Horiguchi (1949, pp. 483—484) on 
the use of stepping stones deeply embedded in the 
ground, for which the words “sabitaru yo” (as if 
rusted together) were used by Hosokawa Sansai. 

52. A significant personality expounding this 
view was, of course, Bruno Taut (1884-1938), the 
German architect who was in Japan from 1933 to 
1936. Taut (1936) states, for instance: “Von ‘ewiger 
Schénheit’ kann man also nur insofern sprechen, 
als bestimmte Werke, sei es der gotische Dom und 
der dorische Tempel oder der Ise-Schrein und der 
Palast von Katsura, die Forderungen nicht reiner 
und eindringlicher erfiillen konnten, die ihnen 
vom Lande, seinen klimatischen und sonstigen Be- 
dingungen gestellt waren, kurz, von der Gesamt- 
heit all der Dinge, auf denen sich das Werk als ihre 
Formwerdung erhob. . .. Ewige Schénheit-das be- 
deutet . . . die heutigen Bedingungen zur klarsten 
saubersten Form zu fiihren. Somit gibt es heute 
nichts Exotisches mehr, weder fiir Japan in Europa 
noch umgekehrt. . . . So verschieden die Lander 
und Menschen sein mégen, so genau gleich ist ihre 
Logik, ihre rationale und 4sthetische.” Eternal 
beauty, as found in the buildings of the Ise Shrine 
or in the villa at Katsura, is an architectural form 
that follows the requirements and conditions of its 
function in a pure and clear way. This does not give 
an exact representation of all of Taut’s ideas, but it 
does illustrate his biased enthusiasm for the archi- 
tecture of the Katsura villa and its gardens. (See 
Taut 1942, which contains a facsimile reprint of his 
sketchbook full of euphoria on Katsura.) Taut was 
so enthusiastic about Katsura’s simplicity because of 
his experiences in Europe with the modern move- 
ment in architecture. See also Chapter 12 of the 
present work on the prewar cultural climate in 
Japan, in the light of which Taut’s experiences and 
evaluations must be seen. 

53. From the early seventeenth century on, lofty 
theories on simplicity became popular through the 
commercially published manuals on tea etiquette. 
Entering the teahouse, walking along the stepping 
stones, for instance, came to be viewed as some- 
thing almost religious. The manual Nampéroku 
states that it was Rikyi who taught that one should 
set aside the numerous distracting thoughts so that 
Buddha’s heart could be exposed when approach- 


ing the teahouse over dewy ground. The “dewy 
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ground” (pronounced “roj?”) is a concept from the 
Lotus Sutra referring to the evanescence of human 
existence. The characters with which this word is 
written came to refer to the tea garden instead of 
the word “approach,” which is also pronounced 
“rojt” but written differently. See Kimura (1986, p. 
234) on the history of the word. See the quotation of 
the Nampéroku in Kitao (1970, p. 106); or see an- 
other section of the manual in Uehara (1983, p. 48). 
An experience of beauty in the romantic, man- 
made nature of the tea garden was taken as a reli- 
gious experience of the presence of Buddha. If 
beauty and religion are the same, then tea gardens 
should be classified in the same rank as other Bud- 
dhist art, such as sculptures of Buddha. On the 
problem of religious interpretation of garden art 
see also Chapter 12 on the Zen interpretation. 

54. Translated from the Yamanoue no sdjtk1; 
quoted in Ité et al. (1967, p. 61). 

55. On this requirement at the tea meetings see 
Itd et al. (1967, p. 61) with a quote on the kaiseki 
ryor1, the tea ceremony dishes that had to express 
originality just like the rest of the entertainment. 
No source of this quote is given, though. 

56. Translated from the quotation from An- 
rakuan Sakuden’s Seisuish6 (1623, G.g, 8 vols.) as 
given in the dictionary Dainippon kokugo jiten, 
entry “sakus.” On Anrakuan Sakuden see also the 
short biography in Nihon bungaku kojiten, p. 41. 

57. See Mori (1966, pp. 47—48), who gives a quo- 
tation from Meiry6 kéhan zokuhen—go that quite 
humorously describes the disappointment of Hide- 
tada when visiting a teahouse Enshi had designed: 
“[Hidetada thought] the ridge of the roof too low, 
and things like the ceiling of too much taste (mono- 
zuki sugite)”; p. 47. And on p. 48 Mori offers a quote 
from SAGAG6 nikki zoho, dated 1645 (S.2.7.28), that 
relates of a visit of the daimyo Abe Chiku go no 
Kami to the second outworks (71 no maru) of the 
Edo castle, where a tea garden was designed by 
Enshi. Iemitsu gave orders at that time to recon- 
struct the garden because it did not comply with his 
taste. Abe objected but works were carried out be- 
cause, as the passage states, a shogun can change 
things as many times as he likes, which is not a mat- 
ter of good or bad. 

58. Translated from the Yamanoue no sojiki; quo- 
tation in Itd et al. (1967, p. 61). 

59. Translated from a certain Itagaki’s Shdbai- 


goen, given as a quotation in Mori (1966, p. 146). 
Daimyo Chinagon is Maeda Toshitsune (d. 1658); 
see also Itd (1973, p. 57). 

60. See Seko (1997, pp. 126-127 and 132) for the 
meaning of the mountain in the town planning 
scheme of the Heian-period capital. In later history 
it was a place of execution and a burial site. Taking 
this mountain as the main theme of a borrowed 
scenery is perhaps again an expression of agnostics 
similar to the use of gravestones and temple lanterns 
as garden decoration. 

61. See Hisatsune (1969, sOkan, p. 273) on the 


name and its allusions. Enshi got the idea from a 
poem by Shun’oku Séden (Kokushi; 1529-1611), 
who had been associating with Imai Sokya, Rikyd, 
and others. It shows Enshii's interest in the mer- 
chant's tea of the late sixteenth century. 

62. See Hisatsune (1969, sdkan, p. 274) on this 
name, taken from a poem attributed to Zhuang 
Zhou (also Zhuang Zi), a contemporary of Mencius 
(370?—290? B.c.). See also Mori (1966, chap. 7). 

63. Original drawing reproduced in Mori (1966, 
ill. 42 or 43); see also the photo of the approach 
(ill. 49). 
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CHARACTER GLOSSARY 


Abe no Seimei 2S Ay AA 

Akashi FAG 

Akikonomu #k #7) 

Akisato (Shéseki) Rito #k # Hi 
AA PE 

Amida (Amitabha) BJ ¢pBE 

Ankoku-ji & E+ 

Anrakuan Sakuden 38 Fe 
HAZ 


araiso, ariso Te 
Asakura (family) AB AR 
Asakura Yoshikage 348 3e5t 
ashide no yo ¥ COR 
Ashikaga Tadayoshi © #4) 38 
Ashikaga Takauji EAB RK 
Ashikaga Yoshiaki 2 #1] 3&4 
Ashikaga Yoshiharu © AS 4 
Ashikaga Yoshimasa © Fl 3e BX 
Ashikaga Yoshimitsu © 
BiG 


aware BDN, RH 

Bai Juyi (Po Chii-i) 8 3) 
Baioku-ken #2 #f 

Baitei #5 

Banda Stone #PEG 

Bandéya (merchant) IRIE 
Biwa (lake) ZEW 

Bizen fa Bi 

Boki-c Feht te 

bonsan #1 

bonseki 4 

Bésen (tearoom) 

bunjin XA 

Butsu nichi an (catalog) (4, i Fe 
Byédo-in = Be 

chadé RE 

chakai RZ 

Chakaiki RBA 

Chaki meibutsu shia RR BD FE 


chanoyusha ROWA 

chayu FA 
Chikusaimonogatari V1 ED th 
Chion-in WABBE 

cho BY 

Chéando fz fi 2£ 

chokyoseki EG 

Chémei: see Kamo no Chémei 
Chison-ji WF 

Chayaki PAR 

Daigo-ji 2 BA=F 

Daijo-in KIEBE 

Daikya Sékya ASK 
daimys K % 

Dairi, Dairys AB 

Daisen-in AA BE 

Daitoku-ji A857 

Deng Chun (Téng Ch’un) OBE 
Déan (son of Rikya) iB 
doboshia Fl HAR 

Dégen #876 

dojin 8 A 

Dokush6 (priest) Teh BR 

domin 1 

dui jing WH 

Duyue yuan 723% 

E-Ajari En’en #2 Bey Fj 8 3 FY 
Echizen SR 

Edo 7LF 

Eiga-monogatari ACW) wi O 
Eiho-ji KER 

Eisai, Yosai $e FY 

Enbusha WR 

Enjé-ji FA ts 

Enkaku-ji AF 
Enshi-gonomi 3 N & 4. 
Entairyaku BAS 

Entsi-ji #57 

Fan Chengda 72K 


Fuds AH 
fuga JHE 
Fuji (mountain) BL 
Fujiwara (family) ee RAK 
Fujiwara Hidehira RAF B® 
Fujiwara Kiyohira ia @& 
Fujiwara Michinaga Be 3B fz 
Fujiwara Morosane ee De BZ 
Fujiwara Motohira BRR 2E By 
Fujiwara Munetada Be as 
Fujiwara Sada’ie BRE R 
Fujiwara Sadanaga: see Jakuren 
Fujiwara Sanesuke IRR 
Fujiwara Tadasane RGUB EH 
Fujiwara Toshimori eA 
Fujiwara Toshitsuna: see 
Tachibana Toshitsuna 
Fujiwara Yorimichi 38 
Fujiwara Yoshitsune a Jt 2 
Fukanzazengi i) AB 
Fukedono: see Fujiwara 
Tadasane 


Fuke godan BRR aa 

fikyo IRAE 

Fumyé6 Kokushi: see Shun’oku 
Mydha 

Funaokayama fis Pa Ly 

Funda-in 3$ BE BE 

Furv’ichi Harima 4 Hie 

Furv’ichi In’ei FH HAL 

Furuta Oribe fy i aah 

fury: IR 

Fushimi KH 

fuzei FTE 

gakuya IB 

Gakuin oshé koroku FiRa Al (5 
TER 


Garyé-an BA Bee 
Geiami =P 7p 


Genji monogatari BRD 

Genji monogatari emaki WEB 
ae 

Genji, Prince S69 

Genji, Tale of: see Genji 
monogatari 

Gidé Shashin 382 A 

Gien jugo nikki BEBUE SR A ad 

Ginkaku-ji RAF 

Go Daigo (emperor) REA 
Ke 


Go Ichijé (emperor) fi — F 
Ke 

Go kazariki 8 SiaC 

Gokuraku jodo 367% + 

Go oo (emperor) KE 
K 


Go Nara (emperor) 3 B 
Ke 


Go Saga (emperor) RMEMRK B 


Go Shirakawa (emperor) EA 
INKS 

Go Toba (emperor) & 7 
Ke 


Go Y6zei (emperor) 7B BL 
Ke 


Gozan fil 

Guo Si (Kuo Ssu) BFR 
Guo Xi (Kuo Hsi) #3 
gyd: see shin, gy6, 56 


Gyobutsu goe mokuroku #9) 
(eal Bl sex 


Gyoku Enbé £95 

Hachij6 no Miya Toshihito 
MABE 

Hachij6 no Miya Toshitada 
MAB S SE 

Hachimangi /\@'S 

Hakata fa 

Hakurakuten: see Bai Juyi 

Han (period) m 

Hangzhou (Hangchow) tH 


Han’nyabé Tessen MDI At 


hare "ii 

Hataeda #8 4X 

hatsuboku FE 

Hayashi Razan PKs LL 

Heian (period) 2c RFT 
Heian, Heiankyé (city) EER 
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Heike monogatari ¥- RD it 

Hideyoshi: see Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi 

Hiei (mountain) HL 

Higashi Sanjédono: see 
Tésanjéden 

Higashiyamadono 3@ LL RK 

Hikoji (gardener) B— 

Hikojiré (gardener) — BB, 
SREB 

Hikorokuré (gardener) E7\ BB 

Hikosaburé (gardener) = 6B 

hin tn 

Hira (mountain) tt & LY 

hiragana Os 2375. 

Hiraizumi FR 

Hirano Jinja (shrine) 7-2 ##4t 

Hirotaka 51, ie 

Hisamatsu Shin’ichi AMS A— 

Hisatsune Shiji ATA HIG 

hitsuji (zodiac) # 

hojo Fit 

Hoj6-ji EMF 

Hojaji-den EER 

Hoki naiden BBA 

Hokoku-ji PREF 

Hokongo-in Ez Fl be 

Hon’ami Kéetsu 4° P] ap ete 

Honcho hokke genki AE 
Bic 


Honcho shojaku mokuroku AB 
BH A 


Hénen (priest) KA 
Honen shonin eden TERE A 


Honpa-hongan-ji 4° 3k 4 RAF 

Honpo-ji BIE 3F 

horai eH 

Horin Shésho MAKE 

Hosokawa Katsumoto 4)! | 
BEIG 

Hosokawa Masamoto 4)!] 
ELIG 

Hosokawa Mitsumoto 4)! 
au 

Hosokawa Sansai 44) !| = 


Hosokawa Takakuni 44)!| = BI 


Hosokawa Yiasai 44)!| HAF 
Hosshé-ji 2&BESF 
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Hsia Kuer: see Xia Gui 

Huang Dingjian #4 ke & 

Huizong (Hui Tsung) ®A% 

Ibaraki HSK 

Ichij6 Kaneyoshi (Ichijé 
Kanera) —-R#R B 

Ichijédani ~—¥€EB 

Ichiran (pavilion) —e 

Ide (river) FF JI| 

iemoto RIC 

ikebana “EWH TE 

lkeichasho tRERE 

Ikei Soetsu THR AR He 

ikk-ikki — (e] —#8 

Ikkya Sdjun —KARF 

Imai Sky FHHRA 

Ingen Rydtki: see Yinyuan 
Longqi 

insei GEL 

irori HAIR RE 

Ise (pottery) Ft #-43¢ X 

Ise (shrine) FAH 

Ise monogatari FB 

ishi o tateru eM TS 

Ishikawa Jézan 4 JI/ SEL 

ishitatess AXLE 

Issan Ichinei — Lj —# 

Itakura Shigemune MA Bax 

Ittei Yiiton — Ke RH 

iwakura BE 

iyashii UV 

Izumi Shikibu 5R UBB 

Jakuren (priest) BUH 

jia shan (RAL 

Jiezi-yuan huachuan F¥ ¥ 
ms 


Jiké-in BItBE 

jinjona %¥8 1S. 

Jinkoki BE 

Jédo (sect) He 
Joei-ji BEF 

J6i (priest) He 
jokamachi S&F BY 
Jékya Disturbance KA OE€EL 
Joruri-ji PRS 
jids FE 

Juk6: see Murata Shuk6é 
habuki RFE 

Kaga IN 


Kageré nikki 829% A ac 

kaisekiryori BA AE 

Kaishien fakeigafu Ft F AE 
(el aks 


Kaishien jusekigafu Ft F BBG 
(ES ies 


haisho = PR 

Kakizu Fit 

Kaku kaku Sainyoshin kikigaki 
KX Se 

Kakumeiki aC 

Kamakura &B 

Kameyama-dono 11 BE 

Kamigamo 7% 

Kamigyo EX 

Kamiya Sotan #44 aie 

kamiza | 

Kammon nikki 7 Pl Ae 

Kamogawa DNs) !| 

Kamo no Chomei #9444 

kampaku BAA 

Kanjizais-in €@ 8 4 EBC 

Kannabi (river) ## Bi fa! 

Kanto BAR 

Kaoku zakké RBRES 

haresansui FA LW 7K 

karisansui (RW 7K 

kasenzui (AL 7K 

Kasenzuifu (KW 7K as 

Kasuga gongen kenki emaki # 4 
MRR =e 

Katagiri Sekisha 4 #44 

katai 88. 

katamuku {8 < 

Katsura (river) #1 

Katsura (villa) ERE SS 

kawaramono 1 RA 

Kaya-in Rabe 

kazan (i 

hedakai Rie) 

kei 

Keijo Shirin 3 #& JAURBR 

Keisei sanshoku (RFA WwW 

heiseki RA 


ken [el 

Kencho-ji 2 fe 7F 
kendo Ri 

Kennin-ji @4—7F 
Kentei (gardener) KE 


Kibune AAG 

kiku no magaki iO We 

Kinkaisha & 

Kinkaku-ji & Bal =F 

Kinoshita Chéshéshi AK F f= 
Pe 


Ki no Tsurayuki £4 Z 

Kinugasa «5 

Kisha 42 

Kitabatake jinja 4t a Pt 

Kitamiya garden: see Kyiiseki 
teien 

Kitamura Enkin JtHiR 

Kitano tenjin engi emaki ACER 
PRR 


Kitayama Jt 

kiwari KF 

kobai LH 

Kobori Ensha /}\ $a 3M 

Kobori Gonzaemon /)\S8 #7 
FA 

Kobori Masaharu /)\ Sf iE 

KGetsu: see Hon’ami KG6etsu 

Kofuku-ji 3 4857 

Kogaku Sék6 4 & EB. 

Kohé-an i Fe 

koicha MH 

Kokan Shiren SEBS ESE 

Kokinsha HOS 

kokushi ESE 

Kokushi wakasha BURP AIK 

Kokutai hongi EKO AR 

Komakurabe gyoké emaki 5% 
FICS 


kimin 2 

Konchi-in @ #0 B¢ 

Konoe Nobuhiro #5 # 
Konparu Zenchiku 2 #477 
Konparu Zenpo & fh 
Konshikidé @ 

Késhin gegaki 14 ® 
Koshiré (gardener) /)\29 BB 
Kotaré (gardener) /\\ BB 
Kotd-in fo Ha Be 

Koéun Sérya 1a Be 
Kubo Gondayi: see Chéand6 
Kuge nikkusha = 3% A LH 
kugeshohatto 2 IK wa tds BE 
Kujo (family) HARK 
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Kujadenki JURA 

Kujd-dono LAR 

Kundaikan sichoki B @BAA 
PRC 


Kuo Ssu: see Guo Si 

Kurokawa Déya SJI38 44 

Kuwayama Sakon #1 Ait 

hyakuden & Bi 

K yOgokudono (palace) eR 

Kydgokudono (lord): see 
Fujiwara Morosane 

kyokusuien HHKE 

Kyéto 3 a 

Kya Mon’ami (garden) IH 3X Bay 

pea 

Kyaseki teien = 9% 5 

Lanqi Daolong (Rankei Déryi) 
BORE Ke 

Lin-quan gao-zhi ji WR hE 

Maeda Toshitsune Bi FA Al 3 

makurakotoba tia 

Makura sishi HF 

mandala SF 

Manshu-in & ABE 

Man’ yoshi 71 ER 

Matashiré (gardener) X KBB 

matsukawa (bishi) #S (3) 

Matsunaga Teitoku tS 7K A tS 

Matsuya chakaiki MERA 

Matsuya chayuhisho LIER 
ae 


Matsuya Hisashige MEZA 

Matsuya Hisayoshi #32 A Sf 

Matsuya kaiki BHC 

Ma Yuan fet 

megurimizu: see kyokusuien 

meisho % Fit 

Meishé (empress) 4A iE K 

Mencius im + 

Mibuchi (family) 7K did a 

Minamoto Yoritomo ®RA 

misé FE. 

Miyako # 

Miyako habutae oridome #8) — 
Bir 

Miyako rinsen meishé zue BRAK 
eS BERS 

Mon’ami SCP ap 
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Mori Osamu #% 38 

Motoori Norinaga 45 B fe 

Motsi-ji GRAF 

Mu Ch’1: see Mu Xi 

Mucha monds BPR 

Mugaku Ségen: see Wuxue 
Zuyuan 

Mukéjima [A] & 

Murasaki Shikibu #& VBP 

Murase Sasuke #f #2 SP 

Murata Shuks Ff HERI 

Muromachi (period) WY eth 

Muromachidono # Wi] Rt 

Muryéko-in MICK 

Musé Kokushi #2) Ef 

Musé kokushi himei PREM 
BES 


Musé kokushi nempu #7 A 
aE a 


Mus6 Séseki: see Musé Kokushi 

Mu Xi BU 

Myaché (priest) 94 

Myéshin-ji £9-L 37 

Nagatani & 4 

Nagoya 4 4 JE 

Nakai (family) PIF 

Nakai Masakiyo FFF IEF 

Nakai Masatsugu: see Nakai 
Masakiyo 

Nakai Masazumi FF iE AE 

Nakarai Roba-an FF St 

Nakasukeo-ki (PEW 

namban FAR 

Nambokucho Fa At 

Namporoku FA 77 &R 

nantei FABE 

Nan’yé-ji Pa Ber 

Nanzen-ji Pa fA SF 

Nara 3 B&B 

Nenjit gyoji emaki FP 47 # 
1 


Nichiren H 3 

Nigiwaigusa (2X DWH 
Nijé castle — Fes 
nika-byakudé —7] Bia 
Ninna-ji (Al=F 

ni no maru —@O+L 

Nishida Kitaro 79 #64 BB 
Nishikamo FadNT% 
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Nisuiki —7K 

niwamono kE 4 

niwashi Bz Ep 

niwazukuri, niwatsukuri BEYE O 

no HE 

Néami AEBA] $f 

Nobunaga: see Oda Nobunaga 

Nochino Kyégokudono: see 
Fujiwara Yoshitsune 

nurui ta) 

Oda Nobunaga S&H {8 # 

Oda Uraku HARK 

Ogawa Jihei JING 

Oi (river) AI, AFP 

Oj6 yoshn EE BR 

okoshie-zu #2 UB 

Omi TY 

omoshiroku HA < 

Omote Senke TK 

onaritet, onari no niwa fi) AN BE 

Onin (war) {=O &#L 

Onryoken nichiroku PRUE BR 

Oribe: see Furuta Oribe 

oribe-dord REBT) 

Oribe kikigaki SREB NM) X HX 

Osen Keisan #4) || 5% = 

Otokoyama ¥ tL 

Otsu KF 

Oyudono nikki BWR A a 

peng lat: see hérai 

poetry (Chinese verse, kanshi) HRa¥ 

poetry (linked verse, renga) 3H RK 

poetry (Japanese poem, waka) 
AK 


giyun shengdong QED 

raigo paintings Kile 

Raikyi-ji A 

Rakuchit rakugaizu PRS Ib 

Rakuhoku ryoan-ji ABER 

Rankei DGryti: see Lanqi 
Daolong 

reihaiseki 4LEEA 

Reiun-in BEB 

Rikya: see Sen no Rikya 

Rikyit densho FUMIE 

rinkan chayu ME ORW 

Rinken (priest) KBE 

Rinsen-ji Ba) =F 
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Rinsen kakun Wa) \| Rall 

Rinzai (Zen sect) Hao PaaS 

roji (path) BR Hb 

roji (dewy ground) 5& Ht 

Rokujé palace NAR 

Rokué-in EB 

Rokuon-in 29860 

Rydami MPa] yp 

Ryéan-ji Be 22 +F 

Rydgen-in HEIR BE 

Rydami 32 Py yp 

ryimonbaku HEPA 

Ryiimon-tei HEP 

abi BU, HU 

Safu Fis 

Saga KEM 

Sagaryit teikbh6 hiden no sho WW 
Hike LRG OS 

Sagaryit teikohé no sho We WR BE 
THOB 

Saigy6 (poet) F447 

Saigyé monogatari emaki ¥947H 
anes 

Saiho-ji PUFF 3F 

Sairei sishi ALBA, 

Sakai ## 

sakui TE 

sakuji-bugys {EBT 

sakutet: see niwazukuri 

Sakuteiki (ERERC 

Sano Shéeki: see Sumiya Shéeki 

sansui 7K 

Sansui narabini yakeizu WK 
giz 

Sansui teisoroku UL 7K BE FAR 

Sanuki mex 

sanzon-ishigumi = 3G A 

Sarashina nikki @R A 

saru (zodiac) FA 

sashizu 48 

satojin BA 

Sei Shonagon if DMA 

Seigan (priest) 7 i 

Seisetsu Sh6ché (Qingzhuo 
Zhengcheng) fA 7iHiIE 

Sekiso 6rai REREK 

Sen’ami FPA] of 

sengokudaimyo REIK 4 


senmin 


Sen no Rikya FOF 

SENnsul: See Sansui 

Sentd Gosho (palace) fil) #4 9 AT 

senzai awase WRAY 

senzaibori FN RH 

Senzai hishd WARE 

SENZUL: See SANSUI 

senzui bugy6é WW 7K 2547 

senzuikawaramono WAKA 

Sessha Toyo BASH 

Sesson Yubai 3349 22 4 

seto (ceramics) MFYW 

Seto Inland Sea #8F Alt 

shakkei t&& 

shaku FR 

shansui WW 7K 

Shie Incident # 4K BF 

Shigemori Kanto BRICK 

Shigemori Mirei R= HK 

Shiken Saido f #205 & 

shima 5% 

Shimabara 4 JR 

Shimogyé F 

Shimogyé chayu F RRB 

shin, gyo,s6 BR. 7. & 

Shinché ki {a feat 

shinden TERR 

shindenzukuri BOE O 

Shingon (sect) HB 

Shinju-an ALEK RE 

Shinren-in ‘OBE 

shirakawa gravel BIND 

Shiramizu Amidado Hi 7K Ba] op 
PE 

Shisends mF {ill 

shishinsetsu WO Fst 

Shitan (painter) Bie 

Shizuoka # [ij 

Shobaigoen #18 7h 

Shébogenzé JETER RR 

shochikubai PSV HS 

shogun 43 i 

Shohaku (poet) 4 44 

Shéi-ken RHF 

shoin 8 

shoinzukuri # 5t3k O 

Shokado Shojo HA 7 Ht ABE 

Shokoku-ji #1 EF 

Shoku kokinshu Bit > FE 


Shémei (manual) Fr AA 

Shéshé: see Hoérin Shéshd 

shotoku no sansui E430 WK 

Shoyaki AC 

Shigaku-in BEBE 

shugo Fi 

Shugyoku-an fi Fe 

Shiti miyako meisho zue te RB 
% it BS 

Shuk6: see Murata Shuké 

Shukuen (pavilion) 4a 

Shun’oku Mydha # 2 &) a 

Shun’oku Séen #2 ax Al 

Shiion-an MB 

shura ER 

Si Ma Guang (Ssu Ma Kuang) 
Fy RIE 

$0: see shin, gy, 56 

Sdéami FAP ap 

soan Fife, FE 

Séanshit Fi Re 

sdbugyd RAFT 

Séch6 (poet) ite 

Séché shuki a fe FAC 

Soga Jasoku Ff 8 2 

Sdgi (poet) Ast 

Sdgo (poet) 4° 1h 

S6j1: see Yamanoue S6j! 

Sdkan: see Yamazaki Sdkan 

Sdkyti: see Imai S6kya 

Song (period) 

sosashizu OAS 

sdsho 

Séshu Ax EK 

Sotan: see Kamiya Sétan 

Sétan nikki S48 Bic 

Sét6 (Zen sect) 4 TF 

sotoroji Th PE Ht 

stone setting priest: see sshitates6 

subtemple (tatchiz) 38 5H 

sudare Fi 

Siiden (priest) 2 1B 

Su Dongpo RIK 

suhama WE 

suiwatadono WE Ri 

suki ay. a. x 

sukisha BA 

sukiya BAB, MRE 

Sumiya Shoeki KE 38 #t 
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sunei AVY 

Su Shih: see Su Dongpo 

Su Tung-p’o: see Su Dongpo 

Suwa-yakata MLA) RE 

Suzuki Daisetzu Teitaro # 7K 
Kh A ABB 

Tachibana Toshitsuna 7 

Taiheiki KER 

tainoya Xt FB 

Taionki WBA 

Taizo-in RRB 

Takano (river)  £F)I| 

Takauji: see Ashikaga Takauji 

Takeda Shingen AAA XK 

Takeno Joo RETA 

Tang (period) Ff 

Tanimura (family) ATR 

tatchi: see subtemple 

tayori ni shitagatte {20 (= 
tE2T 

Teiami KERR 

Tejima (Teshima) Sm 

Tendai (sect) K @ 5% 

Tenryi-ji KBesF 

Tessha Tokusai RA BH 

tian kai tu KER 

Toba (emperor) BARKS 

Toba-dono BAR 

tobiishi ROA 

toboku FS 7K 

Toégetsukyo BEA 

Toi RF 

tokonoma KO |i 

Toksugung (palace) #839 3 

Tokudai-ji HAA 

Tokugawa Hidetada #8) | #58. 

Tokugawa Iemitsu #8) !I| RIE 

Tokugawa leyasu #8)!| RRR 

Ton’a (priest) #5 Bey 

Tora, Toragiku (gardener) BE. 
Fe 


Tosa nikki +4 Ae 

Tosanjdden R=RR 

Toshihito: see Hachij6 no Miya 
Toshihito 

Toshitada: see Hachij6 no Miya 
Toshitada 

Toyohara Sumiaki # RRR 

Toyotomi Hideyoshi #4 
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Tsukiyama teizoden #2 EXE 1G 

Tsukiyama teizoden gohen #2 1\ 
KEE hie 

tsukubai BABE 

tsukushi +. 

Tsurezuregusa TERRA 

tsuyoi VY 

uchiroji ABE Hb 

uekiya AK? 

ueshi tH A Bi 

Uji F738 

Uraku: see Oda Uraku 

uta no michi KO3# 

utamakura KK 

Utsuho monogatari F3# RD 

wabi FE 

wake 5} 

Wang Wei £4 

Warisansho ARS 

Washinoo Takayasu We FERE RR 

watadono ft Ri 

watariré $8 0 AR 

Wei Boyang SH he 


wen jen: see bunjin 
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Wuxue Zuyuan (Mugaku 
Ségen) R44 70 

Xia Gui (Hsia Kuei) @ 

Xiao and Xiang (rivers) 7k 
HA7K 


Xiehe (Hsieh Ho) ®t 

Yamada Sohen LL FA 5 tn 

Yamanoue no sojiki W Lax 

Yamanoue S6ji Ly E55 — 

yamato-e KE 

Yamazaki Sékan LL My AR 

yamazato | 

yarimizu 387K 

yatsuhashi /\ 3 

Yawata /\ $8 

yin and yang BE & 

Yining Yishan (I-Ning I-shan): 
see Issan Ichinei 

Yinyuan Longai Ra Jt Fy 

Y6sai: see Eisai 

Yoshida Kenko & AFR E 

Yoshino i ¥f 

Yoshiré (gardener) 5-DG BB 

Yoshie fushi FEIN AS 
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yowai 33. 

Yuan (period) Jt 
Yuanye HG 

Yudono HR 

yugen By 

zansan josui Bell H7K 
zashiki BERL 

zatsudan ERR 

Zeami THB] yp 
Zekkai Chishin 4% P7# 
Zen fH 

Zen’ami 2 bal yf 
zenteki FRR) 

Zhai jing EE 
Zhang-an (city) 
Zhe Jiang (river) MYL 
Zhoumi Jal #8 

Zhu Xi (Chu Hsi) FX 
Zéen (priest) 4 
Zong Bing aH 
zottan: see zatsudan 
Zuihd-an Jig Fe 
Zuisen-ji Fa5R F 
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Abe no Seimei, 223n.34 

Akisato Rit6, 105, 106, figs.37, 
38 

ami (artists): at shogun’s court, 
115—117; Chéami, 116; Geia- 
mi, 116, 117; Noami, 116; 
Sen’ami, 116, 152 

ami (artists) related to garden 
art: RyGami, 191; S6ami, 97, 
98, 102, 116, 117; Terami (“gar- 
den ami”), 117; Zen’ami, 116, 
117 

Amida Buddha (hall for), 19, 
plate 3 

animals and beasts: butterflies, 
45; carp, 82; dragon, 14, 44, 
82, 88, 129; hare, 18; horses, 
43; Oxen, 190, 192; tiger, 88; 
tiger cubs crossing, 102, 
fhg.34, fig.37; turtles and 
cranes, 14, 45, 46, 193, 196, 
210, 239N.2, figs.6, 65, 66. See 
also birds; and under Four 
Gods doctrine (shishinsetsu) 

Anrakuan Sakuden, 208 

araiso. See rough seashore 

architecture: alcove (tokonoma) 
88, fig.27; chamber screens 
48; Chinese influence, 60; 
daimyo mansion, 155, 156, 
fig.5o; hearth (srort) 143, 146; 
Heian palace (shindenzukuri), 
5-9, fig.3; kiwari, 187; privy, 
146, 174, 206, fig.48; reading 
room (shoinzukuri), 88, 91, 
fig.26; reed blinds (sudare), 15, 
169, 171, 172; Sh6me: (man- 
ual), 244n.14; sliding paper 
screens, 88; wooden joints, 92. 


See also castle; main hall; pa- 
vilion; tea house 

Asakura (warrior family), 109, 
151, 172, plates 11-15 

Ashikaga: shoguns, 97; Tadayo- 
shi, 73, 85, 127, 136; Takauyji, 
58, 60, 72, 73, 77, 78, 85, 136; 
Yoshiaki, 109; Yoshiharu, 
108; Yoshimasa, 84, 116; Yo- 
shimitsu, 66, 84 


Bai Juyi, 86, 125, 135, 144, 145, 
226n.62 

birds: in cage, 17, fig.g; man- 
darin ducks, 18, 45; models 
of, 52; peacock, 18; phoenix, 
14, 44; plovers, 18 

Biwa, Lake, 110, 142, 184, 186, 
209, 210, 213, 214, 216, fig.72 

Black Snake-Turtle. See Four 
Gods doctrine (shishinsetsu) 

Blue Dragon. See Four Gods 
doctrine (shishinsetsu) 

Boat Hill (Funaokayama), 211, 
212, fig.69 

bonsai, 84, plate 1 

bonsan (tray landscape), 17, 84, 
125, 171, 172, fig.g 

borrowed scenery (shakke1): Chi- 
nese contemplation, 75-77, 
144; Chinese origin of term, 
77, 177; definition, 177; land- 
scape, 176—178; rhyme of 
forms, 177, 178, 209, 210, 
246n.31 

borrowed scenery gardens: 
Entsi-ji, 178— 182, 209, fig.59, 
fig.60; Jik6-in, 177, 178, plate 
18; overgrown in Kohé-an, 


fig.69, plate 25; overgrown in 
Shisend6, plate 22; Raikyd-ji, 
plate 21; Shigakuin, 246n.32, 
plate 17 

bridge: arched vermilion, 10; 
eight bridges in garden, 168, 
169, 185, fig.55; eight bridges 
in literature, 168, fig.56; 
flower bed garden, 171, plate 
16; Heian, 10, 11, 23, 32; 
moss, plate 7; Song painting, 
79, fig.23; stone, 11, 79, 95, 
111, 171, 192, 196, figs.22, 30 

buddha statues, 20, 21 

Buddhism: esoteric, 71, 72, 
222n.12; Jédo, 109; Shingon, 
221N.4, 225N.52; Tendai, 
222N.20, 229n.5. See also under 
Zen 

bunyin (literati), 63, 64, 76, 87 

By6éd6-in, 19, 20, 28, 219nn.1, 9, 
plate 3 


cascade. See waterfall 

castle: by commissioner Ensha, 
184; Edo, 166, 209; engineer- 
ing, 187; Fushimi, 157; Hi- 
kone, fig.49; moats, 155, 172; 
N1j6, 167, 204, 245n.10; Osa- 
ka, 186; towns 109, 155, 166, 
244N.13, fig.4g 

cave, 75, 230n.2 

celebrated scenic places. See 
meisho (famous places) 

Chambers, William, 201, 249n.18 

cherries. See plants 

China trade. See overseas trade 

Chinese influence in garden art: 
borrowed scenery, 77, 177; 


painterly composition, 78-81, 
126; small garden, 86, 125, 144 

Chinese phrases in garden 
praise, 76, 77, 127, 128 

Chion-in, 191 

Chéandé (Kubo Gonday’d), 205, 
206, 212 

Christianity, 154, 157, 159, 165, 
202 

city planning: castle town, 155, 
166, 244n.13, fig.49; Heian 
capital, 36-38, fig.15, 223n.26 

clipped plants: rounded shapes 
(karikomi), 178, 196, plates 10, 
21, 22; straight hedges, 42, 43, 
QI, 147, 178, 182, 209, 211, 
212, figs.59, 60, 69, plate 25 

commissioner of public works 
(bugy6, sibugy6), 183-186. See 
also under Kobori Enshi 

composition: black/white or vol- 
ume/space, 51, 76, 98, 100, 101, 
231n.8, figs.32, 33; direction 
in, 100, 106, fig.33; Aongatte- 
direction, 101; landscape 
painting, 63, 64, 66—70 

composition of stones. See rock 
arrangement 

cosmology. See geomancy 

countryside. See nature 
romanticism 

country village (yamazato), 42, 
224N.39 

courtyard garden: Heian, 11, 
plate 2; late medieval resi- 
dential, plates 11, 14; subtem- 
ples, go, 91; townhouse (tsub- 
oniwa), 147, fig.47; Wisteria 
Court, plate 2 

creativity: in borrowed scenery 
209, 210; early modern sakuz, 
208, 209; in Heian garden, 31, 
32, 49, 50; life breath giyun, 
with Suzuki and Hisamatsu, 
132, 133; with tea garden ma- 
terials, 158, 159 

cultural salon, 87-90, 114, 116, 
146, 154, 185, 243n.16 
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Daigo-ji, 154 

Daij6-in, 20, 219n.1 

Daikya Shakya, 108 

daimyo: Chinagon’s garden, 
209; confronted with urban 
manners, 151—153; feudal 
background to garden, plate 
1; garden culture nationwide, 
166; palanquins, 165; resi- 
dence tea garden, 155-158 

Daisen-in, 95—98, fig.30, 111, 
122, 127, 129 

Daitoku-ji, 90, 93, 97, 128, 137, 
166, 198, 210 

Daoism, 65, 71, 76, 85, 136 

distance in painting. See 
perspective 

divination. See geomancy 

do, doin. See “way” 

Déan (son of Sen no Rikya), 206 

doboshé. See ami (artists) 

Dogen (priest), 134, 136, 137, 
241nN.27, 28, 30 

drawing: draftsmen, 185, 187; 
early modern design strategy, 
187— 190; elevation (okoshie 
zu), 188; garden design, plate 
16, figs.62—64; instruction 
(sashizu), 186; master plan 
(sdsashizu), 186 

dry landscape style. See karesansui 

Dutch garden, 172 


Edo (city), 166, 167, 192, 211 

Edo period, characteristics of 
garden art of, plate 1, xvii, 
XVIIl, IOI, 105 

Eight Views of Xiao and Xiang. 
See Xiao and Xiang 

Eisai (priest, Ydsai), 71, 229nn.3, 
8 

emperor, cloistered, 21. See also 
Go Daigo; Go Kashiwabara; 
Go Mizunoo; Go Nara; Go 
Saga; Go Shirakawa; Go Y6- 
zei; Huizong; Meish6; Toba 

En’en, E-Ayari, 27—29, 35, 50, 5! 

Enj6-}1, 20 

Ensha. See Kobori Enshi 


entry space, entrance gate: 8, 
156, 157, plates 9, 11, fig.54 

Entsi-ji, 178— 182, 209, 
figs.5g—61 

esoteric theory and practice in 
gardening, 114, 118, 123, 128. 
See also stone-setting priests 

etiquette of tea. See under taste; 
tea meeting 


family crest, plate 9 

famous places. See meisho 

farmers: farmhouse, plate 18; 
farming, 57, 58, 113, 142, 152, 
176; growing melons, 174 

feng shui, 223n.28. See also 
geomancy 

Five Elements (gogy6), 37, 38, 
123 

Five Monasteries (gozan). See 
under Zen monasteries 

five senses, 1x, x, 177, 183 

flower arrangement (ikebana), 
88, 161, 172, 208 

flower beds, 171, 172, 185, 188, 
24§n.15, fig.57, plates 11, 14, 
16 

formal garden, Versailles, 
226n.57 

Four Gods doctrine (shishin- 
setsu): Black Snake-Turtle 
(north), Blue Dragon (east), 
Red Bird (south), White 
Tiger (west), 37—40 

four seasons. See seasons 

four winds. See under Four 
Gods doctrine (shishinsetsu); 
geomancy; seasons 

fruits: trees in tea garden, 202, 
203, 250n.28; and vegetables, 
174 

Fud6é My, 94, 225n.52 

Fuji, Mount, 75 

Fujiwara: family, clan, 3, 20, 27, 
30, 31, 101; Hidehira, 220n.9; 
Michinaga, 19, 28, 41, 43; Mo- 
rosane, 221n.3; Motohira, 21, 
22; Sada’ie (Teika), 2510.43; 
Tadasane, 222n.21; Toshimori, 


17, fig.g; Toshitsuna, 28, 29, 
31, 35, 43, 114, 126, 226n.58; 
Tsunesane, 221n.3; Yorimi- 
chi, 12, 28, 43; Yoshitsune, 35 

Fundamentals of Our National 
Polity (Kokutas hongt), 131 

Furuta Oribe: ideas on tea gar- 
den, 155, 156, 161, 162, 207; 
relation with Enshia, 184; 
after Rikyd, 202; stone lan- 
tern, 159, fig.51; taste, 202, 
203, 205, 207, fig.54 

Fushimi castle, 157 

Fushimi (town), 28, 159, 184, 192 

fuzes (esthetic feeling, lyrical po- 
tential), 49, 224n.47, 225nn.48, 
49 


garden and architecture: com- 
plementary in Heian period, 
60; as one unit of space in me- 
dieval times, 60, 88. See also 
under architecture 

garden art: agnostic tendency, 
159, 214, 253n.60; definition, 
ix, 183; inflated meaning, 132, 
240n.12; religious interpreta- 
tion, 133, 134, 135, 252N.§3; 
tradition of Japanese, xii, 
XVill, 3, 149, 164 

Garden Club of America, 130, 
132, fig.46 

gardeners: under commissioners 
authority, 185; Gyoku Enbo, 
191; in Ichij6dani, 111; Mura- 
se Sasuke, 192; nameless bond- 
men, 29, 30, 113; miswamono, 
niwashi, niwatsukuri, 237N.2; 
outcasts, 97, 98, 114, 190; 
petty men, 92; senzui bugyo, 
230N.13; uekiya guilds, 190; 
ueshi, 237N.2. See also ami re- 
lated to garden art; gardeners 
from riverside; stone-setting 
priests 

gardeners from riverside (sen- 
zutkawaramono): background, 
114; concern for client, 118; 
employed as spies, 114; eu- 


phimistic attributions, 102, 
105, 117; Hikojird, 105; Kota- 
rd, 105; Matashiré, 115, 116; 
Tora, or Toragiku, same per- 
son as Zen'ami, 84, 116, 117, 
238n.17; Yoshir6, same person 
as Kentei, 190, 191, 192. See 
also ami related to garden 
art; gardeners from riverside; 
stone-setting priests 

garden making (construction): 
early modern, 183, 196; Heian 
period formative stage, 51, 52; 
technical orientation in me- 
dieval times, 114, 129 

garden materials and features: 
bamboo screen, 157; chrysan- 
themum fence (magak), 43, 
224n.41; fence, 107; paving 
materials, 159, 207, 214; pine 
needles as ground cover, 207; 
stone lanterns, 159, 202, 207, 
fig.13, fig.51, plate 3; tempo- 
rary models of birds, 52; wall, 
g1, 98, 106, 107; wall as back- 
ground, 234n.7; washbasins 
(tsukubai), 110, 158, 159, 184; 
wicket, 157. See also bridge; 
clipped plants; flower beds; 
ground forms; island; plants; 
rock arrangement; stones; 
water features 

garden theory in Heian period, 
31, 48, 49. See also Sakuteiki 

garden to flatter (onaritei), 196, 
248n.30 

genius of the place, 31, 222n.14 

Genji: Prince, 29, 42, 47, 1133 re- 
vival in 17c, 204; Tale of (Genji 
monogatart), 29, 41-44, 46— 
48, 53,77 

geomancy: and Chinese cosmol- 
ogy, 37, 40, 65, fig.14; city plan- 
ning, 38, 39, fig.15, 223nn.26, 
28, 29; as confirmation, 40, 41; 
in Sakutetki, 39, 40. See also 
Five Elements (gogy6); Four 
Gods doctrine (shishinsetsu); 


seasons; yin and yang 


Gid6 Shishin, 74, 76, 84, 85, 
230NN.12, 15, 231n.6 

Ginkaku-yji, 172 

Go Daigo, Emperor, 58, 77 

Go Kashiwabara, Emperor, 147 

gogy6. See Five Elements 

Gokuraku jodo. See paradise 

Golden Pavilion: dragon gate 
waterfall, 232n.14; Kinkaku- 
ji, 172; Kitayama palace, 86; 
modeled after Saihé-}i, 
230N.12 

Go Mizunoo, Emperor: eight 
bridges in garden of, 167- 
169, fig.55; Hataeda and 
Entsi-ji, 178, 181, 182; other 
gardens and landscapes, 172- 
176, plate 17; salon, 185; trou- 
ble with shogunate, 166, 167, 
168, 191; visit to daughter's 
garden, 169, 172, 204; visit to 
Nij6 castle, 184, 204, 245.10; 
wives and children, 245n.12 

Go Nara, Emperor, 108 

Go Saga, Emperor, 78, 82 

Go Shirakawa, Emperor, 15, 
222n.24 

Go Y6zei, Emperor, 173, 175, 
185, I9! 

gozan. See under Zen monasteries 

ground forms: garden hills, 8, 
33> 42-44, 135, 193, 204, 200, 
figs.24, 31; mock mountain, 
84, 85; nosuji, 11, 17, 21, 
218n.5, fig.g, plate 4; tsuks- 
Yama , 233N.34 

Guo Xi (painter): theory, 67, 136; 
son Guo Si's Great message of 
forests and streams (Lin-quan 
gao-zhi 71), 228n.12 


Hachij6 no Miya: Prince Toshi- 
hito, 173, 174, 176, 204; Prince 
Toshitada, 204 

Hachimangi Shrine, fig. 37 

Hakata, 58, 145, 158 

Hangzhou, 64, 65, 85, 230n.2 

Han’nyabo Tessen, 84, 102, 128 

Hara Zaik6, 236n.11 
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hare, kamiza, or seat of honor, 
218n.3 

Hataeda, 178, 181 

Hayashi Razan, 186, plate 22 

“heaven-opened painting” (ten- 
kaizu), 76, 2310.7 

Heian gardens at palaces: Hdjiyji- 
den, 15, 16, figs.7, 8; Jotomon- 
in, 221n.8; Kameyama-dono, 
78; Kaya-in, 12, 27, 28, 43, 
figs.6, 15; KyGgokudono, 35, 
221n.8; Rokujé palace, 41, 42, 
44, 47; Toba-dono, 43; Tésan- 
j6den, 8-11, 16, figs.4, 5, 15; 
See also Saitho-j1; and under 
Heian gardens at temples 

Heian gardens at temples: 
By6dd6-in, 19, 20, 219nN.1, 9, 
plate 3; Daij6-in, 20, 219n.1; 
Enjo6-j1, 20; H6j6-j1, 19, 
219nn.2, 9, 220n.6; Hokongé- 
in, 20, 28, 219n.1; Hossh6-ji, 
19, 23, 220n.6; J6ruri-yi, 20, 
fig.13; Kanjizai6-in, 220n.9, 
fig.10; Motsii-j1, 21—25, figs.1o, 
11, plates 4, 5; Mury6k6-in, 
220n.9; Shiramizu Amidad6, 
220n.9. See also Saihd-ji; and 
under Heian gardens at 
palaces 

Heianky6, 3, 38—40, 58, 60 

Heian period, characteristics of 
garden art of, 3, 27, 51, §2 

Heian period pond garden in 
later ages, 58, 60, 204. See also 
pond-and-island garden 

Heike, Tale of (Hetke monoga- 
tart), 242n.6 

hermit: Hermit’s Grove (Senrin), 
205; ideal, 144, 145; Kamo no 
Chimei, 144, 204, 205; sage- 
like retreat, 199, 203, 251n.37, 
plate 22; tea garden designed 
as hermitage, 149 

Hiei, Mount, 72, 142, 143, 178, 
181, 182, 209 

Hiraizumi, 21, 220n.9, plates 4, 5 

Hirano Jinja (shrine), 238n.22 

Hirotaka (painter), 35 
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historicity problem, 92, 107, 
230n.12 

Hisamatsu Shin’ichi, 132, 133 

Hisatsune Shiji, 104, 105, 235n.1 

H6j6-}1, 19, 219nn.2, g, 220n.6 

H6yjiiji-den, 15, 16, figs.7, 8 

Hodkong36-in, 20, 28, 219n.1 

Hon’ami KGetsu, 203, 204 

horai: Chinese legend, 46, 196, 
239n.1; direct symbolic repre- 
sentation, 127, 196, 210, plate 
21; as nominator for unreal 
beauty, 126, 127, 128, 210, 
239n.2; paradisial, 196; turtles 
and cranes, 14, 45, 46, 193, 
196, 210, 239n.2, figs.6, 65, 66 

Ho6rin Shéshé, 172—174, 178, 
185 

horses. See under parties in 
garden 

horticulture, xvii 

Hosokawa: family, 97; Katsu- 
moto, ror, fig.37; Masamoto, 
102; Mitsumoto, 86; Sansai, 
202, 251nn.39, 51; Takakuni, 
108; Yusai, 251n.37 

Hossh6-ji, 19, 23, 220n.6 

Huizong, Emperor, 68 


Ichij6 Akiyoshi, 175 

Ichij6dani, 109, 110, 172, fig.4o, 
plates 11-15 

idealized landscape in Sakutetk: 
island styles, 32, 33, 222n.18; 
Reed-Hand Style (ashide no 
yO), 33, 222N.17; scenery 
styles, 32; waterfall styles, 
222Nn.19 

Ikkya Sojun, 93, 198, 199 

illusory landscape. See mock 
landscape (kasenzut) 

Imai Sokya@, 152, 158 

imperial palace: buildings 
moved, 167, 181; center of 
Kamigy6, 146; construction 
works, 185, 186; da:dairi, fig.1; 
gardeners at work, 28, 190; 
gardens in 17c, 167—173, 188, 
figs.62, 63, plate 16; gardens 


iN I1gc reconstruction, fig.57, 
plate 2; layout, 5—8; salon, 
146, 185, 243n.16; Shishinden, 
fig.2 

intellectual approach in garden 
design, 183—184 

intellectualism in garden design, 
X, XVI, 210 

Ise, Tale of (Ise monogatart), 168, 
230n.1 

Ishikawa Jézan, 251n.37, plate 22 

ishi o tateru (stone placing), 51, 
225.53 

ishitatesd. See stone-setting priests 

island: for depth in composition, 
65, 80, 111, fig.22; design in 
Sakutetki, 32, 33, 219n.12, 
222n.18; gardener at work on, 
190; in Heian pond garden, g, 
10, 23, 32, 33, 44, figs.4, 5; in 
Katsura garden, 204; penin- 
sula, 23, 44. See also under 
horai 

Issan Ichinei. See Yining Yishan 

Itakura Shigemune, 174, 178, 
plate 22 

Itte1 Yiiton, 245n.16 


Japan Sea, 23, plate 23 

Jik6-in, 177, 178, 246n.31, plate 
18 

Joi (priest), Tokudai-j1 Hégen, 
28, 29 

Joruri-yji, 20, fig.13 

Jot6mon-in (garden), 221n.8 


Kamakura (city), 58, 59, 72, 75; 
82 

Kamakura period, characteris- 
tics of garden art of, 58 

Kameyama-dono, 78 

Kamigamo Shrine, 175 

Kamiya Sotan, 153, 157, 158, 
159, 243.5 

Kamo (river), 38, fig.15 

Kamo no Chémei, 144, 204 

Kanazawa, 30, plate 1 

Kanyjizai6-in, 220n.9, fig.10 


Kaoku zakké, 6, 7, fig.3 


karesansui (dry landscape gar- 
den): materials used in, 61; 
meaning in Heian period, 
233nn.23, 24; modern style 
definition, 92, 227n.4, fig.2g, 
plate 10; pronunciation of 
term, 227n.4; in relation to 
Mus6 Kokushi, 85, 136, 137. 
See also mock landscape 

karikomi. See under clipped 
plants 

kasenzui. See mock landscape 

Katagiri Sekishi, 177, 186, 206, 
plate 18 

Katsura Rikkya, 173-176, 204, 
207, 252N.§2, plate 24 

Katsura villa of Prince Genji, 
29, 113, 204 

Kaya-in, 12, 27, 28, 43, figs.6, 15 

Kencho-yi, §8, 75, 82, fig.17 

Kenroku-en, plate 1 

Kinkai komy6-yi, plate 9 

Ki-no-tsurayuki (writer of Tosa 
nikki), 224N.45, 226n.59 

Kitamura Enkin, 81, 239n.4, 
241N.33 

Kobori Enshi: attribution, 191, 
plate 21; biographic notes, 
184, 185, 208; commissioner, 
185—187; Gonzaemon (son), 
210; importance, xvii; Kohé- 
an, 210—216; Konchi-in, 1g1— 
196; Masaharu (half-brother), 
191; originality, 205, 208, 209, 
252Nn.57; portrait, plate 20; 
role in garden design, 191- 
196; sabi, 206; taste (Ensha- 
gonomz), 190, 247N.19. 

Kofuku-ji, 219n.1, 250n.21 

Kogaku Sdk6, 97, 98, 235nn.2, 


3 
KOgetsu (priest), 245n.6 
Kohé6-an, 210-216, figs.68—72 
Kokinshii, 47, 53, 217.2, 
224N.45, 226n.59 
Konchi-in, 191-196, figs.64—67 
Konoe Nobuhiro, 185 
Korea: feng shui, 223n.28; Kore- 
ans in Kyoto, 119; palaces, 


219n.11; ships, 158. See also 
overseas trade 

Koun Sorya, 211 

Kuck, Loraine, 130, 132, 133, 
134 

Kujo (family), 221n.g 

Kujdden (palace), 30 

Kurokawa Doyi, 236n.g 

Kuwayama Sakon, 206 

Kydégokudono (palace), 35, 221n.8 

kyokusuten, winding stream ban- 
quet, I1, 12 

Kyoto: citizens vs. shogunate, 
1QI, 203, 204, 245n.8, fig.47; 
Kamigy6, 146; Shimogy6, 
146; urban culture of citizens, 
146, 151, 152, 245NN.7, 10; 
urban culture of courtly elite, 
146, 167, 185, 243n.16. See also 
Heianky6é 


landscape scenery: and early 
modern Kyoto elite, 173-176; 
Heian garden part of, 52; and 
landlord, lack of, 144; and 
medieval Chinese priests, 75, 
76; in Sakuteiki, 50; and trav- 
eling poets, 141-143. See also 
under borrowed scenery; ide- 
alized landscape 

Lane, Beatrice, 132 

language of form, 33, 151, 158, 
159, 247.19 

lanterns. See stone lanterns 

Lanq: Daolong (Rankei Doryd), 
73» 75» 82 


ma. See composition, black/ 
white or volume/space 

machiya. See townhouse garden 

Maeda Toshitsune (Chinagon), 
209, 246n. 32, 252N.59 

main hall: abbot’s chamber 
(A676), 88, 91, 97, 102; Heian 
palace (shinden), 5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 
14, figs.5, 8; Heian temple, 19, 
20, 21, fig.10, plate 3; Meish6- 
in palace, 169; Sakutetki plan- 
ning scheme, 40; temple, 80, 


gi, 98, 102, 129, 178, 181, 193, 
211, figs.17, 34-36, plate g 
maintenance: garden, 31, 85, 91, 
116, 183; moss, plates 1, 7; 
pine needles, g1, 92. See also 

clipped plants 

makurakotoba, 47 

Man'yésha, 45, 47, 217Nn.2 

mandala, garden as, 219n.2 

manor, manorial landholding, 
29, 57, 58, 113, 221N.7 

Marco Polo, 64 

Masuda Tomoya, 219n.2, 
241N.32 

mathemetics: in architecture (k:- 
wari), 187; in garden design, 
187, 188; surveying, 187, 191 

Matsunaga Teitoku, 242n.6, 
249N.14 

Matsuya: family, 153, 184; Hisa- 
shige, 186; Hisayoshi, fig.48 

medieval, definition of early/ 
late, 61, 62 

meditation: Chinese view on 
landscape, 75, 144; and gar- 
den, 86, 137; as part of Zen, 
58, 65, 71, 73, 13! 

megurimizu. See under stream 

meisho (famous places): Akashi, 
42, 48, 53; Amanohashidate, 
plates 23, 24; copied in gar- 
den, 48, plates 23, 24; Eight 
bridges, 168; in Heian land- 
scape painting, 48; Ide, 45, 47, 
48; Kannabi, 46, 47; O1, 42, 
47, 77; Saga, 42; with Sei Shé- 
nagon, 224n.46; themes in po- 
etry, 47, 48; utamakura, 48 

Meishé, Empress, 169, 172, 185, 
188, 245.12 

Meister, Georg, 249n.18 

merchants’ culture: revival in 
17C, 205, 206, 214, 251.45; in 
urban centres, 146, 151, 152, 
245nn.7, 10 

Mibuchi (family), 97 

Miyako, 60. See also Kyoto 

Miyako rinsen meishé zue, 105, 
hg.37 
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mock landscape (ja shan, kasen- 
2ut, kazan), 84, 85, 125, 126. 
See also “thousand miles in 
an inch” 

modern definition of garden 
design, 183 

modernism: beauty of reason, 
207, 252N.5§2; interest in kare- 
sanstui, 227n.4; Shigemori in 
line of, xvii 

moon-moonlight, 174, 177, 178, 
181, 218n.4, 241n.38 

Mori Osamu: on Kentel, 191; 
research and publications, 
218n.4 

moss: in dry landscape, g2, plate 
10; gardening, plates 1, 7; 
groundcover, 178, 234n.11; 
in Tale of Genji, 44; on wash- 
basin or lanterns, 158, 202, 
207 

Moss Temple. See Saihé-ji 

Motoori Norinaga, 226n.61 

Motsii-ji, 21-25, 50, 51, figs.10, 
11, plates 4, 5 

mountain romanticism: arca- 
dian (yamazato), 42, 147, 
224n.39; Chinese, 76, 127, 
134, 231N.3; sabr-loneliness, 
147, 207. See also nature 
romanticism 

Murasaki Shikibu, 41-43, 46, 
47, 217N.2, 223N.35 

Murata JukG, 145, 199, 205 

Muromachi period, characteris- 
tics of garden art of, 60, 61 

Muryoko-in, 220n.9 

mushrooms. See plants 

music in Heian garden, 14, 15, 
44, 45, 219n.12, figs.6, 7 

Mus6 Kokushi: evaluation of 
role of, 87, 127-129, 135—138, 
198; hermit ideal with, 144; 
life and work, 72—78, 81-86, 
fig.23; rejection as garden au- 
thor, 73, 74, 81-83 

Musé6 Soseki. See Mus6 Kokushi 

Mustard Seed Academy (Jrezr- 
yuan), 228nNn.12, 13 
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Mydocho (priest), 137 

My6shin-ji, 93, 98, 102, 106— 
108, 128, 166 

Mystic Isles. See Adra: 


Nagasaki, 172 

Nagatani, 174, 175, 178, 181, 186, 
fhig.58 

Nakai (carpenters): family, 186, 
187, 247n.7; Masakiyo, 186; 
Masatsugu, 186; Masazumi, 
186 

Namporoku, 205, 206, 251n.39, 
252N.53 

nantet. See south garden 

Nara, 20, 72, 146, 152, 153, 154, 
177 

naturalistic design by Ogawa 
Jihei, xviii 

naturalness: with Hisamatsu, 
240N.13; sh6toku no sansut in 
Sakutetki, 50—52, 226n.56; in 
tea garden, 161, 162, 202, 
fig.53; and western visitors, 
201. See also under rough 
seashore 

nature romanticism: aspect of 
urban life, 64, 127; cultivated 
in early medieval towns, 147, 
149, fig.47; discovered in coun- 
tryside by courtly elite, 176, 
178, plates 17, 18; discovered in 
countryside by poets, 143 

Nichiren (priest), 228n.1 

Nij6 castle, 167, 204, 245n.10 

Ningbo, 228n.16 

Ninna-ji: esoteric teaching, 123, 
128; origin of gardeners at, 
28, 119, 221n.4; professional- 
ism of gardeners from, 128; 
Shinren-in subtemple, 119, 
238n.20; work by priests from, 
238n.22 

Nishida Kitar6, 131, 132, 239Nn.9 

Nishi-hongan-yi (Koke: no 
niwa), 248n.30 

Nishikamo, 175 

nosujt. See ground forms 


Oda Nobunaga, 109, 151, 152, 
154, 155, 158, 159, 165 

Oda Uraku, 159, 244n.17 

Ogawa Jihei, xvii 

Okayama, plate 21 

Onin civil war, 62, 92, 102, 109, 
128, 141, 146, 147 

Onrydéken, g1, 92, 146, 232nn.19, 
21, 234n.11 

Oribe. See Furuta Oribe 

Osaka, 42, 80, 159, 186 

Osen Keisan, 230n.15 

Otokoyama Hill, fig. 37 

outcasts. See under gardeners 

overseas trade, 57, 87, 113, 116, 


145, 152, 153, 165, 174 


painters: En’en, 27—29, 35, 50, 
51; Geiami, 116, 117; Guo Xi 
(Kuo Hsi), 67, 136, 228n.12; 
Hirotaka, 35; Huizong, 68; 
Ma Yuan, 68; Mu Xi (Mu 
Ch’i, Mokke), 66, 98, figs. 19, 
32; Sesshi Toyé, 82, 109, 
plate 8; Shiken Saido, 108, 
109; Shitan, 82; Shdkadé 
Sh6j6, 185; S6ami, 97, 98, 
102, 116, 117; Xia Gui (Hsia 
Kue1), 68; Yining Yishan, 73 

painting: acceptance of Song, 68, 
70, 82, 87, 121, 122, 126, 129, 
136, 212, 213; composition in 
Song, 66—70, 79, figs.20, 21; 
display of, 88, fig.26; Eight 
Views of Xiao and Xiang, 
66, 76, 122, fig.19; garden as, 
63; “heaven-opened,” 76, 
231N.7; raig6, 225.52; Raku- 
ché rakugaizu, 243n.9, fig.47; 
“splashed ink” (Aatsuboku), 
108. See also under composi- 
tion; painting, Heian; “thou- 
sand miles in an inch” 

painting, Heian: Annual Rites 
and Ceremonies (Nenjii gy6yt 
emak), 14, 15; Incarnations 
and Miracles at Kasuga Tem- 
ple (Kasuga gongen kenki 
emak:), 17; landscape, 48, 51, 


225n.52; Pony Contest at Im- 
perial Visit (Komakurabe gyo- 
k6 emakt), 12, 13, 27; yamato-e 
scrolls illustrating Heian gar- 
den, 11-18, figs.6, 7, 9 

palaces. See under architecture; 
main hall 

paradise: Amida’s Pure Land 
(Gokuraku j6do) represented 
in garden, 19—21, 52, 220n.9; 
garden as a mandala, 219n.2; 
J6do teien, 220n.4. See also 
horat 

parties in garden: annual 14, 15, 
218n.4; boating, 14, 15, 20, 24, 
25, 44-46, 80, 171, 204, figs.6, 
7; horse and iris (annual), 12, 
13, 27, 43, 224n.39; melon 
viewing, 174, 246n.22; moon 
viewing, 174, 178, 181; space 
for, 11; winding stream (an- 
nual), 11, 12. See also plants as 
object of play 

patina. See sab: in garden 

pavilion: at Heian style pond, 6, 
8, 14, 24, 44, 58, fig.6; medi- 
eval, Chinese inspired, 60, 
75-77, 231nn.6, 7; revival of 
Heian, 204. See also under tea 
house 

peasant uprising (tkk6 tkk:), 109 

perspective: evoked with fore- 
ground and background in 
garden, 79, 80, 95-97, 117, 
121, 122, 177, figs.22, 59, 60; 
in Song painting, 65-70, 122, 
figs.20, 21: in space and time, 
65. See also borrowed scenery 

pine trees. See plants 

planting design: artificial 
flowers in, 219n.9; flowers in 
medieval, 92, 111, 234N.13; in 
Heian period, 17, 48, 52; no 
conspicuous flowers in early 
modern, 92, 202, 234N.12; 
roadside trees, 165; in rows, 
111; 1n Sakutetki, 48, 49; 
shochikubai, fig.47. See also 
clipped plants; ower beds 


plants (folk name, genus, or 
higher taxon): Albizia, 111; 
apricot, 92, plate g; azalea, 92, 
111, plate 22; bamboo, 33, 42, 
43, 86, 129, 135, fig.47; ba- 
nana, 86, 129, plate 19; brack- 
en, 250n.34; Buxus, 111; ca- 
mellia, 85, 92, 96, 173, plate 
22; carnations, 43; Cedrela, 
250n.28; cherry (sakura), 17, 
42, 44, 47, 218n.3; chrysanthe- 
mums, 13, 43; Citrus, 42, 43, 
202; cryptomeria, 147; Cycas, 
157; Cydonia (quince), 
250n.28; Deutzia (mayflower), 
42; Enkianthus, plate 13; Ert- 
obotrya (biwa), 202; Euony- 
mus, 92; Eurya, 92; exotic trees 
(t6boku), 203; 250n.28; Garde- 
nia, plate 21; gentians, 43; 
Hedera, 243n.18; herbs, 144; 
Hibiscus, 250n.28; horsetail 
(Equisetum, tsukush:), 172, 
204, 250n.34; Hydrangea, 111; 
Iris, 43, 169; Ivy, 147, 243n.18; 
juniper, 58, 59, 193; kaki, 98; 
kerria (yamabukt), 42, 45-48, 
g2, 204; maple, 13, 14, 47, 48, 
77, 78, 141, 206, plate 12; 
melon, 174; mushrooms, 174; 
oak, 43, 92, 206; orange (tachi- 
bana), 42, 43; Parthenocissus, 
147, 243n.18; peach, 92; peo- 
ny, 86; Photinia, 92; pine (five- 
needled), 42; pine needles, g1, 
Q2, 207; pine tree, 14, 17, QI, 
g6, 122, 129, plates 1, 5, 24, 
figs.47, 53; pine wood, 18, 43, 
48, 157, 158; plum (ume), 92, 
fig.47; plum red (kdba!), 42; 
pumpkin, 154; Rhododendron, 
92, 111, plate 22; rose, 17; 
sedge, 33; squash, 174; sweet 
potato, 154; tea and tobacco, 
154; Vaccinum (rock azalea), 
42; watermelon, 154; Weigelia, 
111; willows, 45, 47; wisteria, 
42, 45, 144, plate 2; Zelkova, 
jacket illustration 


plants as object of play, 42, 172, 
174, 223n.37, 226n.54 

poetic aesthetics, 52-54, 
226nn.58, 61 —62, 248n.8 

poetic spirit, 143, 145 

poetic themes, recognized in 
garden, 45—50, 128, 176, 207, 
213, figs.16, 47 

poetry: Chinese verse (kanshi), 
46, 60, 66, 75, 77, 84, 85, 86; 
comic, 172; descriptive, 142, 
143; Aatku, 132; linked verse 
poetry (renga), 141, 174; lyri- 
cal (uta, waka), 45-48, 206 

poets, traveling: Séch6, 142- 
145, 147, 149, 198; Sdgi, 198; 
Sdgo, 147; Sdéshu, 147, 198; 
straw thatched huts, 145, 
242N.g 

pond-and-island garden, g, 10, 
36, 60, 61, 118, 129, 168 

ponds: Bai Juyi, 144; in Heian, 
8—10, 23, 32, figs.3, 4, plate 5; 
pond edges and embank- 
ment, 14, 19, 23, 33, fig.11, 
plates 3, 13; Sakutetki, 33, 37, 
39, 40; Tale of Genji, 42, 44; 
Yudono, fig.4o 

Portuguese, 153, 154, 157, 166, 
200, 202, 204, 249n.16, 250Nn.24 

pottery and ceramics, 109, 199, 
202 

priests. See stone-setting priests; 


Zen priests 


Raikya-yi, plate 21 

Rankei Dory. See Langi 
Daolong 

Red Bird. See Four Gods doc- 
trine (shishinsetsu) 

Reed-Hand Style (ashide no yo). 
See under idealized landscape 

reed blinds (sudare). See under 
architecture 

revival in 17c: of Heian litera- 
ture, 204; of merchants’ tea, 
205, 206, 214, 2510.45 

rice: farming, 57, 58, 113, 142, 
152, 176; fields, 176, fig.10, 
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plate 17; as salary, 155, fig.4q; 
wine, 12, 86, 142, 143, 146, 
172, 175, 176, 181, 198 

Rikyd. See Sen no Rikya 

Rinsen-ji: garden at Sanso-in, 
85; House Rules, 229n.10; 
stones seen by Toyama, 129 

rock arrangement: Asakura es- 
tate, plate 15; Chinese, 80-85; 
Entsi-yi, 181; Heian painting 
inspired, 44, 50, 51; :wakura, 
94; Konchi-in, figs.65, 66; me- 
dieval, 93, 94; Song painting 
inspired, 78, 95, 96, figs.22, 30; 
Suwa-yakata, plate 12; Yudo- 
no, plate 13; and Zen, 133; 
Zuih6-in, fig.29, plate 10. See 
also rough seashore (araiso); 
waterfall 

rock specimens in Chinese fash- 
ion, 85, 129, 181, plate 19 

Rokuj6 palace, 41, 42, 44, 47 

rough seashore (araiso): 23, 32, 
33, 50, 51, 222n.16, figs.11, 13, 
plate 5 

Ry6an-ji: history and composi- 
tion, 94, 98— 107, figs.31, 33— 
37; Tokudai-ji, 28; Zen gar- 
den, 130, 132, 133, 137 

Ryakyi kingdom, 157 


sabi in garden: 202, 206, 207, 
251nn.50, 51 

sabi in literature: Heian, 48, 
52-54, 58, 226nn.58, 62; re- 
vival in 17c, 205-207; with 
Suzuki, 240nn.11, 25 

Sagaryu tetkohé hiden no sho, 127, 
237N.11, 239NN. I, 30 

Saigy6: monogatari emaki, 
232N.20; poet, 230N.1, 251.47 

Saih6-j1, 60, 76, 230n.12, 231n.7, 
233n.28, 239n.2, 244n.20, 
fig.18, plate 7 

Sakai, 58, 93, 145, 152, 155, 177, 
202 

Sakutetki: authorship, 28, 31, 
35, 43; bibliographics, 35, 40, 
221NN.10, 11, 222n.21, 
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223NnN.32, 34, plate 6; geo- 
mancy and site, 36—41; Aare, 
218n.3; idealized scenery 
styles, 32; island styles, 32, 33, 
222n.18; karesansut, 233nNn.23, 
24; meaning of fuzet, 49, 
224N.47, 225nn.48—49; mean- 
ing of shotoku no sansut, 50— 
52, 226n.56; meaning of tayor: 
ni shitagatte, 37; Reed-Hand 
Style, (ashide no y6), 33, 
222N.17; secrecy, 30, 31; ta- 
boos, 50, 114, 115, 117; theo- 
retical insight, 31, 32, 35; wa- 
terfall styles, 222n.19, 225n.52 

sand and gravel: in composition, 
100, 101; early modern, plates 
22, 25; in front of main hall, 
10, 169, 218n.4; Heian, 10, 11, 
23, 218n.4, plate 7; karesansut, 
234n.10; raked patterns, 95, 
98, fig. 31, plates g, 10, 21; 
Shirakawa, 92 

sansut, 126, 136. See also under 
composition; karesansus; shoto- 
ku no sansui 

Sansui manual. See Sansui nara- 
bini yakeizu 

Sansui narabini yakeizu: author- 
ship, 119; bibliography, 119, 
238n.20, figs.41—45; Chinese 
theories, 115, 121-123; com- 
pared to Sakutetki, 118; illus- 
trations, 119—123, figs.41—45; 
importance, 114, 117, 118, 
119; plants, g2; style, 110 

scene: definition, xiv, 60, 61, 
63; facing scene (Chinese 
dus jing), 80. See also scenic 
gardens 

scenery borrowed. See borrowed 
scenery; borrowed scenery 
gardens 

scenic gardens: definition, xiv— 
xvi, 60, 61; design problem in 
Sansui narabini yakeizu, 119— 
123; interpretation, 125—129. 
See also under sansui and 
under Zen temples 


seasons: autumn Vs. spring, 42; 
Chinese cosmology, 37, 38, 44; 
Chinese Yuanye, 177; garden 
divided in four, 41-44, 47, 
224n.42; in Sakutetki, 44; in 
Tale of Genji, 41-45, 47, 48; 
tea etiquette, 206. See also 
meisho 

Sei Shénagon, and Pillow Book 
(Makura sosht), 2170.1 (Chap. 
1), 221n.5, 224nn.44, 46, 
251n.46 

Sen no Rikya: on gardens, 158, 
159, 244n.20; life and work, 
116, 152, 155, 201, 202; revival 
in 17¢, 177, 205-207; Seven 
Disciples, 205, 251n.39 

senses: five, in garden art, ix, x; 
in Yuanye, 177 

Sesshi: Téy6, 82, 109, plate 8 

shansut, 126. See also under com- 
position 

Shie Incident, 166, 191, 245n.6 

Shigemori Kanto, 239n.3 

Shigemori Mirei: defining kare- 
sansui, 92, fig.29, plate 10; 
works, xviii, plate 10 

Shiken Saido, 108, 109 

shin, gyG, 56, 106, 122, 239nn.29, 
30 

shinden, shindenzukurt, 5—9, 
fig.3. See also under main hall 

Shinto religion, 114 

Shiramizu Amidad6, 220n.9 

Shisend6, 251n.37, plate 22 

shishinsetsu. See Four Gods 
doctrine 

shogun, shogunate, 58, 61, 70, 
97. See also Ashikaga; Oda 
Nobunaga; Tokugawa; Toy- 
otomi Hideyoshi 

shogun’s gardens: early me- 
dieval, 60, 61; Fushimi castle 

157; Muromachi-dono, 116. 
See also under Golden Pavil- 
ion; Saihé-}i 

shoin, shoinzukuri: alcove 
(tokonoma), 88, fig.27; reading 

room, 88, g1, fig.26; sliding 


paper screens, 88. See also 
under architecture 

Shdkad6 Sh6js, 185 

Shékoku-ji, 84, g1, 108, 116, 146 

shotoku no sansui, 50, 51, 226n.56 

Shigaku-in Rikkya, 175, 181, 
plate 17 

Si Ma Guang (Ssu Ma Kuang), 
231N.4 

small medieval gardens. See 
under scenic gardens 

Séché: (poet), 142—145, 147, 149, 
198; Baioku-ken, 248n.2 

Séga Jasoku, 248n.7 

sdsho, 30, plate 6 

Sdshu (poet), 147, 198 

south garden (nantet), 40, 91, 
plate 9 

stone, cut, 98, 159, 188, 190, 
hg.57 

stone lanterns, 159, 202, 207, 
figs.13, 51, plate 3 

stones, function or iconography: 
Banda, 181, 182, fig.61; be- 
havior-indicating, 162; for 
birds to sit (chékyosek:), 
238n.27; blue pebbles, 196, 
216; Buddhist Triad (sanzon), 
93, 118, 129; carp, 82, fig.25; 
fifteen stones (or 3,5,7), 106, 
235n.6, 248n.2, fig.38; hiding 
ship, 122; host, 162; swakura, 
94, 114; longevity, 128; love 
and affection, 128; marker 
(keisekt), 123, 234n.10; mas- 
ter/servant, 122, 128; named/ 
unnamed, 118; pin in Saku- 
tetki, 238n.28; sight (kez) with 
Oribe, 160, 161, 202; stepping 
(tobishi), 159; sword hanging, 
161, 162; view-introducing 
(kagami-ishi, senseki), 96, 122, 
238n.26, fig. 30; worshiping 
(rethatsek1), 94, 196. See also 
under garden materials and 
features; sand and gravel 

stones, mineralogy, provenance: 
claystone, 23; granite, 92, 98, 
104, 106, 159; gravestone, 158, 


214; Kamogawa, 80; Kibune, 
80; Kishia, 80; limestone, plate 
19; pebbles, 23, 196, 216; pillar 
foundation, 159; schist, 80; 
Shirakawa, 92; Teyima, 207. 
See also under garden materi- 
als and features; sand and 
gravel 

stone placing (ishi o tateru), 51, 
225.53 

stone-setting priests, 28, 114, 
118, 230n.14, 236n.16, 237N.4. 
See also under Ninna-)i 

stone transport, 30, 190, 192, 
232n.12 

stream: direction and fall in 
Heiankyé, 38, 39; Musé, 135; 
Sakutetki on direction and 
fall, 36, 37, 39, 40, 115; wind- 
ing (megurimizu, kyokusus), 
11, 12; yarimizu, 10, 21, fig.g, 
plate 4. See also under water 
features 

subtemple, go—92, 191, 192 

Siiden (priest), 191 —196, 208 

Su Dongpo (Su Tung-p’o, Su 
Shih), 64, 67, 70, 76, 134 

suhama, 222n.18, 223n.37 

suki. See under taste 

Sumiya Shéeki, 245n.7 

Suwa-yakata, plate 12 

Suzuki Daisetzu Teitaré, 132, 
133, 240NN.1T, 25 

symmetry and axiality, 5—7, 20, 
24, 58, 193, 220n.7, figs.17, 64 


Tachibana Toshitoo, 28 

Tachibana Toshitsuna (Fujiwara 
Toshitsuna), 28, 29, 31, 35, 43; 
114, 126, 226n.58 

Tathetht, 81, 232n.12 

Takano river, 38, fig.15 

Takeno J66, 152, 199, 200, 205 

Tales of Glory (Eiga monogatari), 
219N.2, 224N.43, 225N.51 

taste: defined, xvii, 207; Enshi’s, 
190; ExOtIC, 154, 155, 202; as 
faculty of discerning beauty, 
49, 88, 197; ostentatious war- 


rior, 80, 114, 127, fig.4o, plate 
12; for poverty (wab:), 199, 
249n.16; suki, 142, 143, 199, 
242n.6, 24gnn.11, 16, 250Nn.23; 
true vs. etiquette, 200, 206, 
208, 249n.16 

Taut, Bruno, 252n.52 

tea: drinking, 73, 153, 158, 175, 
200; food (kaiseki ryéri), 200, 
252n.55; hot water (chayz), 
143; kotcha, 172; to Prolong 
Life, 229n.8; sweets, 172, 173 

tea ceremony history claim, 147, 
151, 197 

tea gardens: Bésen, 213-216, 
figs.70—72; daimyo's, 155— 
158; design, 149, 160-164, 
201 —203, 205; En-an, fig.54; 
fruit trees in, 202, 203, 250n.28; 
Fushimi castle, 157; inner and 
outer section, 157, 158; Jiss6- 
an, fig.53; materials, 158— 160; 
sketches, 153, figs.48, 51-52 

tea house: in countryside, 174, 
175, 176, 186, fig.58, plate 17; 
Empress’ Meishd’s, 171, 172; 
extremely small, 201, 205, 
206; Shéi-ken, 207; straw- 
thatched (sdan), 145, 206; 
sukiya, 111, 145, 156; yamaza- 
toan, 147; zashiki, 146, 199 

tea meeting: chakai, 153; chayu, 
201; Daigo-ji party, 154; re- 
cords, 153, fig.48; rinkancha- 
yu, 146; Shimogy6 chayu, 147 

Ten-Foot-Square Hut (H6j6k:), 
144, 204 

Tenryi-ji: garden, 78-83, figs.22, 
24; history, 77, 78, 82; stylistics 
in Ichij6dani, 111; unreal 
beauty, 126 

ten temple tracts, 77 

Tesshi Tokusai, and Enbusha, 
231N.7, 232N.13, 233N.31, 
239n.2 

theatre: kabuki, 244n.10; Kon- 
paru Zenchiku, 199; Konparu 
Zenpo, 146; 26 and Zeami, 
241N.35 
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themes: in garden, xiv, 47, 48, 
52, 168, 204, plates 23, 24; in 
Heian landscape painting, 48; 
in literature, 47, 48, 224n.46 

“thousand miles in an inch”: in 
garden, 76, 83-86, 95, 102, 
116, 125, 239n.4; In painting, 
67, 68, 84 

time in art: garden, ix; tea gar- 
den, 158; Song painting, 65, 
66 

Toba, Emperor, and Toba-dono, 
21, 43 

Tofukumon-in, 245n.12 

Toy (temple), 137 

Tokugawa: Hidetada, 208; 
Iemitsu, 192, 209, 248n. 30; 
Ieyasu, 165, 196; shogun, 186, 
203, 204 

Tésanjéden, Higashi Sanj6- 
dono, 8-11, 16, figs.4—5, 15 

tourists: books, 105, fig.37; in 
Kyoto's Zen temples, 98, 101; 
meisho, 47, 168, fig.56 

townhouse garden, 147, fig.47 

Toyama Eisaku: as source, 
231N.5, 232n.16. See also under 
Rinsen-yj1 

Toyotomi Hideyoshi: gardens, 
154, 157, 190, 236n.9, 246n.22; 
Great Buddha Temple, 185; 
life and work, 154, 158, 165, 
173, 202 

tray landscape: bonsan, 17, 84, 
125, 171, 172, fig.g; suhama, 
222n.18, 223N.37 

tsuboniwa (courtyard garden), 
147, fig.47 

tsuktyama, 233n.24 

Tsuktyama teiz6den gohen, 106, 
235n.6, fig. 38 


Uji, 19, 220n.g, 237N.1, 250n.28 

urban culture: courtly elite in 
Kyoto, 146, 167, 185, 243n.16; 
Hangzhou, 64; townsmen, 62, 
146, 151, 152, 245nN.7, 10 

utamakura. See meisho 
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vegetables: and fruits, 174; gar- 
dening, 85, 91, 137, fig.28 


wabi, of poverty taste, 199, 206 

wagafuzei. See under fuzer 

warrior taste. See under taste 

Washinoo Takayasu, 147 

water: in abundance in Heian 
garden, 38 

waterfall: 42; Daisen-in, 95, 
96, fig.30; Dragon Gate 
(ryamonbaku), 82, 83, 129, 
232nn.1 3-15, fig.2s, plate 8; 
dry, 94, 95, 96, 107, 108, 
233n.28, 235n.17, figs. 30, 39; 
Fud6é My66, 94, 225n.52; 
Ichij6dani, 111, plates 12, 15; 
as meisho, 224n.46; Reiun-in, 
107, 108, fig.39; rock arrange- 
ment, 78, 93, 94, 95-97, 107, 
108, 111, 129, figs.22, 24, 25, 
39, plates 12, 15; Sakuteski, 33, 
222N.1g9, 225.52; Sansu: nara- 
bini yakeizu, 118; Song paint- 
ing, 79, 82, figs.21, 23; 
Tenryi-ji, 78—80, figs.22, 
24; as theme in middle ages, 
126—129, 196 

water features: canals, 38, 171, 
172, fig.15, plate 16; castle 
moats, 155, 172; in design 
drawings, 188, figs.62, 63; 
sound, 21, 24, 36, 42; spring, 
42, 43; well, 10, 35, 177. See 
also ponds; stream 

“way” (in art): dO, 240n.20; doyin, 
135, 136; of poetry, 198, 242n.6; 
with Zeami, 241n.35. See also 
Zen art 

West, interactions with, 131. See 
also under Dutch garden; mo- 
dernism; Portuguese 

white sand/gravel. See sand and 
gravel 

white space in composition. See 
under composition, black/ 
white or volume/space 

White Tiger. See Four Gods 
doctrine 


winding stream banquet (kyo- 
Rusuien), 11, 12 

wine. See under rice 

Wuxing, Records of the gardens 
of, by Zhoum, 231n.7 

Wuxue Zuyuan (Mugaku S6- 
gen), 75 


Xiao and Xiang: eight scenes of, 
66, 76, 98, 122, 128, fig.19; 
rivers, 65 


Yamanoue S6j1, 250n.19 
Yamazaki Sokan, 242n.9, 248n.7 
yarimizu. See under stream 
yin and yang, 65, 115, 118, 
223.34, 237n.9. See also under 
composition; geomancy 
Yining Yishan (Issan Ichinei), 
73, 82, 83, 229n.7, 230N.15 
Yinyuan Longqi (Ingen Ryaki), 
181, 246n.35, plate 19 
Yokoyama Taikan, 239n.6 
Yuanye, 177, 181 
Yudono Hall, fig.4o, plate 13 
yaugen (in poetry), 226n.58 


zansan j6sui (“surplus mountain- 
water remaining’ ), 76, 
231NN.9, 10 

Zen: cultural innovations, 60, 70, 
87; with Nishida, 131, 132; 
Rinzai, 71, 72, 93, 109, 134; 
S6t6, 134; with Suzuki, 132, 
133, 240NN.11, 25 

Zen art, 132, 133, 138, 252n.53. 
See also “way” (in art) 

Zen gardens, 132, 133. See also 
under Zen temples 

Zen monasteries: Five (gozan), 
72, 78, 87, 92, 93, 128, 229n.5; 
Kench6-ji, 58, 75, 82, fig.17; 
MyGshin-ji, 93, 98, 108, 128, 
129, 166; Nanzen-j1, 191 

Zen priests, Chinese in Japan: 
carriers of culture, 58, 60, 75, 
98, 136; Lanqi Daolong 
(Rankei Dorya), 73, 75, 82; 
Qingzhuo Zhengcheng 


(Seisetsu Shéch6), 230n.15, 
231n.4; Songlian (Séren), 
22gn.11; Wuxue Zuyuan 
(Mugaku Sdgen), 75; Yining 
Yishan (Issan Ichinet), 73, 82, 
83, 229n.7, 230n.15; Yinyuan 
Longgi (Ingen Ryaki), 181, 
246n.35, plate 19 

Zen priests, Japanese: Eisai 


(Y6sai), 71, 22gnn.3, 8; Gaku- 


in, 86; Gid6é Shishin, 74, 76, 
84, 85, 230nn.12, 15; Han’- 
nyab6 Tessen, 84, 102, 128; 
Ikkya Sdjun, 93, 198, 199; 
Kogaku S6k6, 97, 230n.12, 


235n.2; Kokan Shiren 
230N.15, 239n.2; Mydché, 137; 
Osen Keisan, 230n.15; Rydsai, 
86; Sesson Yiibai, 74, 84, 85, 
230n.15; Shiken Saido, 108, 
109; Shun’oku Mysha, 84, 
230nn.12, 15; Zekkai Chishin, 
86. See also Mus6 Kokushi 


Zen spirit: expressed in garden, 


1 30-134; quotes related to 


garden, 134-138 
Zen temples: Funda-in, 94; 


Jik6-in, 177, 178, 246n.31, 
plate 18; Jéei-j1, 232n.15, 


plate 8; Kench6-ji, 58, 75, 82, 


fig.17; Kennin-yi, 84; Konchi- 
in, 191-196, figs.64 —67; 
K6t6-in, 97; Manpuku-ji, 
plate 19; Nanzen-in, 232n.14; 
Reiun-in, 94, 107—109; Rin- 
sen-ji, 129, 229n.10; Rokué- 
in, 94; Rydgen-in, 94; Sanso- 
in, 85; Shinji-an, 94, 248n.2, 
fig.28. See also Daisen-in; 
Ry6dan-)1 
Zhe Jiang (river), 65, 228n.16 
zodiac, Chinese, 37, fig.14. See 
also under geomancy 
Zuiho-in, fig.29, plate 10 
Zuisen-ji, 75, 230n.2 
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(Continued from front flap) 

Smaller “scenic” gardens were favored by 
the new aristocracy of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries. These were the settings for 
fashionable gatherings, first held at Zen tem- 
ples and later at the residences of high-rank- 
ing military men. Early medieval Zen monas- 
teries welcomed many Chinese artists and 
intellectuals after the fall of the Song dynasty 
(960 —1279) and became prestigious acade- 
mies of Chinese learning. The influence of 
Song landscape art is clearly seen in the de- 
sign of the pond garden at Tenryi-ji temple. 

The intellectual and direct symbolism of 
Kobori Enshi’s garden at Konchi-in illustrates 
the approach to garden design of the early 
modern elites of seventeenth-century Kyoto. 
The artists, rich merchants, and literati of the 
time developed an abstract concept of taste 
that drew heavily on classical literary ideas 
and on the values of earlier urban salons. 
They advocated simplicity in beauty and a 
minimalism that stressed the need for intel- 
lectualism and invention. 

Revised and thoroughly updated, Themes 
in the History of Japanese Garden Art presents 
new, thought-provoking interpretations of the 
evolution of Japanese garden art. Its depth 
and much-needed emphasis on a practical 
context for garden creation will appeal to art 
and literary historians as well as scholars, stu- 
dents, and appreciators of garden and land- 


scape art, Asian and Western. 
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OF RELATED INTEREST 


A Reader 
Michael F Marra 


2001, 334 pages 
Paper ISBN: 0-8248—2077-0 


Modern Japanese Aesthetics is the first 
work in English on the history of the 
Japanese philosophy of art, from its in- 
ception in the 1870s to the present. In 
addition to the historical information 
and discussion of aesthetic issues that 
appear in the introductions to each 

of the chapters, the book presents 
English translations of otherwise inac- 
cessible major works on Japanese 


aesthetics. 
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Translated and edited by 
Michael F Marra 


2001, 416 pp. 
Cloth ISBN: 0-8248—2369-9 
Paper ISBN: 0-8248—2399-0 


This collection of essays constitutes 
the first history of modern Japanese 
aesthetics in any language. It intro- 
duces readers through lucid and read- 
able translations to works on the 
philosophy of art written by major 
Japanese thinkers from the late nine- 
teenth century to the present. Se- 
lected from a variety of sources, the 
essays cover topics related to the 


study of beauty in art and nature. 


Jacket art: Early spring in the Ninomaru garden at the imperial palace in Tokyo. Constructed 
in the seventeenth century, the garden is often attributed to Kobori Enshi. The present design 


dates from the thorough reconstruction of 1968, when strong modernist forms relying on a 
healthy horticultural use of plant material were added. (Photo by author, 21 March 1966) 
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Japanese and American Artists 


in the Early Postwar Years 
Bert Winther- Tamaki 


2001, 224 pages, illus. 
Cloth ISBN: 0-8248—2306-0 
Paper ISBN: 0-8248—2400-8 


The defeat of Japan by the United 
States in 1945 locked these nations 

in a dramatically unequal relationship. 
Artists were among the many whose 
lives and accomplishments were 
deeply affected by this juncture of 
native and alien cultures. Art in the 
Encounter of Nations is the first book- 
length study of interactions between 
the Japanese and American art worlds 


in the early postwar years. 


www.uhpress.hawaii.edu 


ISBN 0-8248-2312-5 
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